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THE EGLINTON TOURNAMENT. 


“Tue Tournament !—the Tournament !—the | to be, on this account, one whit the worse judges 
Tournament at Eglinton Castle!” were the words | of the merits of the Eglinton Tournament ; 
vhich came continually dropping upon our ears | on the contrary, we are satisfied, that We Li/- 
in all societies, like the popping shots from de- | teen do form a jury of persons so intelligent, so 
tached bush-fighting sharpshooters ; and this, | well educated, and, above all, so learned in the 
from the moment that the original conception of | ancient customs of chivalry, as to be altogether 
the grand spectacle was first promulgated, up | better calculated to decide upon the success or 
to the period of its being fairly carried into | the failure of this Gentle Passage of Arms at 
execution. The expectation of the whole world | Eglinton, than any other body of men of the 
vas on tiptoe—the curiosity, as well asthe hopes | same number, out of all the one hundred, if not 
of people of all ranks, conditions, and ages, were | two hundred thousand persons, who were said 
raised to the highest pitch; andthe interchange of | to have been present. And this we do most 
juestions, and speculations on the subject, be- | modestly assert without fear, or, at least, without 
came louder and more incessant the nearer the | careof contradiction. We were not among those 
ume approached. We scarcely ever remember | unreasonable people, who, from having seen or 
ayeoming event, which—casting, not its shadow, | heard of some of those preliminary practisings 
wut its sunshine before it—so much occupied | which took place at St John’s Wood, near Lon- 
te minds of men ; and, still more, perhaps, the | don, were disposed to ridicule the whvle attempt, 
minds of women also. Here we may be allowed | because of certain little blunders which may 
0 interject, somewhat parenthetically, that, as | have taken place there. We knew well enough 
te sunshine preceded the event, it most un- | that, as the old proverb sayeth, “ Practice 
ortunateiy seemed to consider it as a matter of | maketh perfect.” And we were well aware 
etiquette that it should also depart as much as | that, if the rehearsal of the most admirably per- 
possible before its arrival. But, however this | formed play, concert, opera, or oratorio, had 
may have been, we ourselves must honestly ac- | been previously attended by those whom the ex- 
knowledge, that, having been all our lives brim- | cellence of its final execution has afterwards 
ful of the finest racy-flavoured ancient romance, | wrapped up in enthusiastic admiration, they might 
‘hich we hold to be a sort of gaseous product, | have laughed in ridicule, or winced with pain, 
wmewhat analogous to the well-known paradis- | at the performance of those very people who, 
weal gas, we could not help feeling our full | by continued practice, have at last succeeded in 
share of that anxious eagerness that so largely | so much delighting them. We were, therefore, 
possessed the multitude on this occasion. Highly readily disposed to set it down as a truth, that 
tuarged, indeed, as we previously were with | those who, prematurely judging from such early 
"antigen, it is no wonder that we perhaps felt | efforts at St John’s Wood, were led to augur un- 
thie anxious eagerness in a degree of abundance | favourably of what was subsequently to take 
"hich might have furnished a fair enough allow- place at Eglinton Castle, were * Fools,’ who, 
tc of it to each individual of any fifteen other | in the language of another proverb, “ should 
persons, if what fell on our shoulders had been | never see a half-finished work.” They might 
— divided among them, share and share alike. | just as rationally have prognosticated of the babe 
“ever, therefore, did we before, perhaps, 80 appro- | whom they saw making his first attempt to totter 
rately writein the important first person plural | across the floor, that he never could be able to 
“we do at this present. But, with all this our | ply his pins as a pedestrian ; or of the downy 


teal for ancient doings, we do not hold ourselves | eaglet of the aerie, that he should never have 
¥0, LXXI,—VoL,. VI. 3 K 
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the power of mounting heavenward to meet the 
sun. On this head, all we have to say is, that 
we think the good-nature and courtesy of the Ear] 
of Eglinton, and his noble and gallant knights- 
companions, were stretched to an unnecessary 
extent ; and that they were very much thrown 
away, in suffering the admittance of any portion 
of those who may be called the foolish and im- 
pertinent of the public, to be present at all at 
any of those preliminary jousting trials, where 
ignorance and arrogance were so sure to mani- 
fest themselves, at first, in the wicked wanton- 
ness of premature criticism ; and afterwards, by 
uncharitably employing themselves in abusing 
the minds of others, by the dissemination of their 
unfair reports. With us, however, as we have 
already said, their ill-omened croakings had no 
effect. We disregarded them all, and waited pa- 
tiently, yet with great eagerness of expectation, 
like wise men, until we should have it in our 
power to judge of the finished work on the ap- 
pointed day. 

Having received an elegantly designed card, 
of large dimensions, with a most appropriate 
Gothic frame-work represented thereon, sup- 
porting the arms of Eglinton, and containing 
this invitation engraved in black-letter char- 
acters—“ The Earl of Eglinton requests the 
pleasure of ’s company at the 
Tournament, Banquet, and Ball, at Eglinton 
Castle, the 28th and 29th August ;” and having 
engaged ourselves, about that time, toa friend 
whose ample estates are some dozen of miles or 
so from the town of Ayr; we left our home, with 
a merry friend, one fine morning, a few days 
previous to that fixed for the commencement of 
the Tournament, in order to take our departure 
by the coach for that town. Arriving at the 
office in Prince's Street a little before the hour at 
which it should have started, we were astonished 
at the immense pile of luggage which we saw 
heaped on the street in order to be packed 
upon the carriage. When Mr Croal, the 
coach-proprietor, came up, he was so much 
appalled by the sight, that, apologizing for 
the delay which he must inevitably occasion, 
he informed us that he must send back the 
coach to the yard, and get out a stronger 
one, that might be more certainly able to bear 
such a load without risk of breaking down. 
When this more potent vehicle arrived, any im- 
patience that might have been excited in us by 
the delay, was subdued by the interest which we 
could not help taking in the ingenuity which the 
coachman and his assistants displayed in packing 
and piling the various articles in and upon it; 





till I, and my companion, and two officers of our | 


acquaintance, who had all of us placed ourselves 
comfortably on the hinder seats, could no longer 
see those in front, even when we stood up to 
try todo su. We felt some comfort in thinking 
that the superior construction of coaches, now- 
a-days, admits of this being done with more 
safety than was formerly the case. Besides all 


the ordinary kinds of trunks, portmanteaus, 
band-boxes, and carpet-bags, which are usually 








attendant upon a coach full of passengers inside 
and outside, there were innumerable white deal 
boxes of all manner of shapes and sizes, Most of 
these were ingeniously suspended like Sausages 
on strings all around the carriage ; and, to crown 
all, on the very top was perched a wicker cage 
containing a great, long-legged, large-bodied. 
awkward-looking pair of Chittagong fowls, be. 
longing to a curried Indian who had a Seat in 
the interior. The cock not only seemed to knox 
that he was going to the Tournament as wel] as 
other people, but to think that he was te he 
triumphant there ; for, much to the amusement 
of all who beheld him, and especially to the 
great entertainment of the idlers who were 
looking on in the street, he crowed away go 
loudly that he brought some of the sleepy citi. 
zens of Prince’s Street, in their night-caps, from 
their beds tu their windows, to wonder at so un. 
wonted asummons. Such was the appearance 
ofthe coach after its packing was completed, 
that no one could have well guessed that it really 
was any such four-wheeled vehicle, if he had 
seen it creeping along the road thus burdened 
and smothered up. 

At length we found ourselves in motion, and 
we began to beguile the way with chat and 
cigars. Our facetious friend, who had lately lost 
two valuable silk umbrellas, by their having 
been stolen from him one after the other, had 
been just boasting to us of a bran new cotton 
one which he had bought, on the principle that 
no one would think anything so common worth 
the purloining. This umbrella he had laid down 
on the uppermost box of a string of those that 
hung behind the back seat, and were thus most 
marvellously built downwards till they nearly 
touched the road. As we were journeying on, 
one of the officers began to snuff up his nose, 
and to wonder where the smell of burning and 
of smoke was proceeding from. We all became 
immediately sensible of it. The alarm spread 
among us, when, suddenly, the other officer, who 
sat with his face to the rear, roared out to our 
friend— Good heavens, sir, your umbrella is 
on fire !’’—and there, to be sure, it was, blazing 
up like a volcano, not only to the manifest 
peril of the box on which it Jay, and on which the 
fire had already caught hold, but of all the boxes 
of the string, yea, even to the risk of the coach 
itself, The confusion and the bustle amongst 
us of the rearward of the coach, to get the fire 
extinguished, was indescribable. One gentleman, 
who we believe to have been a bailieof atown,r 
in some way connected with the police, began 
vociferate loudly for the fire-engines; whiist 
another, whom, we have reason to think, was are 
porter, took out his pen, paper, and ink-horn, 
began, with the philosophy of a stoic, to note 
down the circumstances attending the pee 
of the conflagration, altogether forgetful that, . 
it went on, he and his record must perish to 

* p us, 
gether. The fowls, who looked down up? 
fluttered and screamed, and more than one of us 
shouted ; but the intervening pile of luggage 
the roof, which left us as “ Britannos (0 
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cae,” together with the noise of the coach, 

out both the scene and the cries from those 
ehowere sitting in front, unconscious of our 
gsnger. At last, after various ineffectual at- 
tempts to extinguish the flames, our friend be- 
thought himself of rubbing the blazing umbrella 
wainst the wet wheel ; and he thus most fortu- 
nately succeeded in subduing the conflagration, 
bat not until the deal box on which the umbrella 
sad Jain had been nearly burned through, nor 
satil each section of the parapluie itself dis- 
slaved a huge square window between the 
spalebone spars, that gave it the most ludicrous 
effect. After thanking our stars that we had 
not been all consumed, and thinking how much 
wrprise the coachman, and those with him, 
sould have manifested on arriving at the next 
tage, if they had found that the tail of the 
coach, and all upon it, had been burned off, we 
began to inquire into the cause, and found that 
theaccident must have been owing to astray piece 
of ignited German tinder having found its way 
into the folds of the umbrella. The adventure, 
then, furnished us with much merriment at the 
expense of our friend's parapluie ; and when an 
occasional shower compelled him to hoist the 
strange uncouth-looking instrument, it furnished 
no less entertainment to the population of the 
diferent villages we passed through, where 
every one had turned out to look at the various 
coaches and carriages that were, even thus long 
before the day fixed, passing through, laden with 
guests bound to the Tournament. 

We had no sooner got fairly into Ayrshire, 
than we became much interested in the many 
pretty young persons whom we found anxiously 
waiting by the wayside for the coming up of the 
coach. We do not mean those nice-looking ser- 
vant girls who are generally pretty numerously 
planted at the different hedge inns and half-way 
houses, who come out, conscious of the power of 
their own charms, with what we call in Scotland— 
aidour Scottish poet, Allan Ramsay, too, calls— 
“a thieveless errant,” that is, Anglicé, a pre- 
tended errand, to inquire for some parcel, which 
“the mistress,” either truly or falsely, did or 
did not expect ; and all this for the purpose of 
taving a leer or a joke with the coachman, or 
vith any pleasant fellow of an outside, who may 
v disposed to enjoy a fractional part of half a 
mnute’s small flirtation with her. No! We 
mean something very different from all this: 
remean handsome, well-dressed young ladies, 
warried and spinsters, who, all along of the 
Tournament, were found by the wayside—some 
on foot, and ethers in carriages—some attended 
‘Y husbands, some by fathers, and some by 
‘rothers—and who were anxiously waiting at 
te lodge or gate of every gentleman’s seat we 
Passed, and at the embouchures of many of the 
'-roals which led to gentlemen’s seats, and 
*ho all of them opened in succession, as the 
wach drove up towards them, in eager and 
“amorous inquiries after their boxes. 

, Uh, coachman! coachman! have you a box 
wm Mr Blackwood’s for me?” cried one. 
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“ Coachman! coachman ! my box from Ma- 
dame Meyer !” cried another. 

“ Haven't you a box from Madame Devy for 
me?” modestly vociferated a third. 

“You've got a box from Maclennan & Sproat, 
have you not?” shouted another. 

** Mademoiselle Cercleron’s box, addressed to 
me, coachman,” authoritatively demanded an- 
other. 

‘“ A box from Miss Wotherspoon for the two 
Misses ? I’m sure you have it, coachman,” 
lisped out two sisters at once, each with a great 
emphasis on the word sure, Whilst the brother, 





| a manifest dandy, twirled a pair of moustachoes, 


and said—* I say, coachee, have the goodnese to 
hand downe my box fromthe Albion Cloth Com- 
pany—it is of the last impoortance.” 

‘* No sitch boxes here !”” replied coachee. 

The exclamations of the two ladies and the 
gentleman being in Soprano, contre-alto, and a 
sort of a kind of bass, made what musicians 
would call a splendid crash. It is beyond the 
power of mere types, without the aid of musical 
notes, to give any idea of it. But before we 
could well catch the tune, coachee was off. 
The coach appeared to us to be a sort of lottery- 
wheel so far as these good people were con- 
cerned ; some were sent home frum it filled 
with wretched disappointment and despair, and 
we imagined the dreadful night they were 
doomed to spend; whilst others, who had all 
the luck, were rendered supremely blessed by 
the arrival of their boxes, and could so little 
contain their joy, that they clapped their hands 
and danced upon the very road ; and we thought 
that we saw among them some, whose impatience 
seemed to be so great, that we doubted not they 
wouldstop, ere they were half way up the avenue, 
to open the precious box, that they might have 
one peep, en passant, at the splendid fancy dress 
which it contained. 

The bustle in Kilmarnock and Ayr, even on 
this early day, was very great. People seemed 
to have crowded into these towns to secure 
lodgings, or to try to supply some deficiencies 
of dress which arose from forgetfulness, or per- 
haps were the fruits of more matured thought. 
The clamour for boxes in both towns was im- 
mense ; and largely as the coach was loaded with 
them, it passed our comprehension, great as it 
is, to understand how so many of the claimants 
were supplied. A very handsome woman, indeed, 
was the owner of the box that had so narrowly 
escaped the jaws of the devouring element. 
Admiring her, as we must confess we did, we 
hung down our heads like culprits when we saw 
the box handed into her carriage. But her 
thoughts were manifestly more employed in 
fancying the fancy dress which it contained, 
than in regarding the effects of the ravages of 
the fire upon the lid; and she drove off with 
smiles upon her beautiful countenance, carrying 
with her our two military friends, who were to 
be her husband’s guests. The crowds of gay 
equipages and figures which were moving about 
in the strects, and driving along the seats gaye 
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sufficient promise of what might be expected ) We, to a man, yea, and a woman too 
’ 


when the great day of the Tournament should 
actually come. For our parts, after our arrival 
at Dun’s Inn, at Ayr, a post-chaise, long ago 
bespoke for us, whirled us away from amidst all 
this noise and scramble, to comfort and quiet- 
ness under the hospitable roof of our friend. 

We have been thus particular as to the small 
events of our journey, because we conceive that 
our readers, who had not the happiness of being 
at the Tournament, may best gather some no- 
tion of the hurry, bustle, and excitement that 
preceded it, and that oppressed all the steamers, 
carriages, and coaches, upon all the roads, that 
Jed from all quarters of the three kingdoms, 
towardsthe great centre of attraction—the Tour- 
nament at Eglinton Castle—from this small and 
isolated specimen of what occurred to ourselves 
on our journey thither, so many days previous 
to the great spectacle. [xv pede Herculem—which 
being translated for the unlearned, may be well 
enough rendered for our present purpose—from 
our adventures and perils in the Ayr coach, 
tudge of the vast sum, the ‘ tottal of the wholl” 
sum of adventures and perils which must have 
befallen the one or two hundred thousand people 
who came from all quarters of the three kingdoms, 
and. we may say also, of Europe, to be present 
at this novel and interesting spectacle. He who 
has his share in a battle can only tell—that is, 
if he has the good luck to escape scot-free—of 
what happened to himself and to those around 
him. So, of course, can we only speak of what 
we actually beheld. But, limited as the observa- 
tion of one individual in such circumstances must 
necessarily be, either in a fight or at a tourna- 
ment, and limited even as was the observation 
of us fifteen of the present jury, yet the faithful 
detail of what we did see, must be much more 
successful in conveying a just knowledge of the 
attendant circumstances to others, than the dry, 
concocted, general detail of the mere historian, 
who, seated in his closet, with his little stock-in- 
trade about him, mashes up the materials of 
others into a sort of minced calf’s head, and puts 
them into a shape to be settled there, so as to 
turn them out cold into what may be called a 
presentable dish. ‘This is our only apology for 
being somewhat prolix as regards our own adven- 
tures; and now having made it, such as it is, we 
shall proceed to approach more nearly to the 
scene of action. 

Never did farmer, or sportsman, or tourist, 
or philosopher—for his crops, his game, his pic- 
turesque views, or his atmospherological obser- 
vations—so narrowly watch the sky, and the 
carry of the clouds, or consult the barometer 
with so much anxiety, as did the party where 
we were, on the evening preceding ‘ the great, 
the important day.” Various were the fluc- 
tuations of opinion regarding the probable state 
of the approaching morning’s weather. But, 
as is usual with all mortals, Hope—that most 
pleasing, flattering, but, at the same time, most 
deceitful of all goddesses—threw her fuasci- 
nating films of fancy over every one of us. 





United 


in swearing to the belief, that low as the me 
C T- 


cury might be, it was still most Propitiousiy 
convex, and, consequently, that it must be re, 
to rise ; and, accordingly, to bed we went a 
ging ourselves in the expectation that we i 
awake in sunshine. We did awake in sunshing . 
we awoke not only with our eyes dazzled With 
it, but with our hearts full of it, for the morn, 
ing was indeed beauteous: we have seldom 
seen a lovelier or more promising morning 
But, experience is a wise teacher, though it hath 
sometimes fools for its pupils. However, x. 
were no such fools as not to take one usefy! 
lesson from it on this occasion; and as the 
result of this, we therefore say, that, for our 
parts, we shall never again trust to the loyelj. 
ness or the fair promise of an Ayrshire sun op 
the 28th of August. 

But confident as we were at that time in oy; 
hopes, away we whirled with two friends, yiz. 
the knight of the rueful umbrella, anda certaiy 
well-known Baronet, in acarriage drawn by a pair 
of good posters, which had been long previously 
secured ; and we svon ran through some thirteer 
miles or sv, that lay between the house we lef: 
and the town of Ayr, where we found a capita! 
breakfast ready for us at Dun's Inn. We had 
overtaken by the way, and passed, many curious 
rural figures and conveyances, all of whom were 
manifestly to be considered as rills which were 
descending from the mountains and glens, and 
were taking their course towards that great in. 
undation of human beings, which was that day 
to cover the park at Eglinton. But we no 
sooner found ourselves in the main street 0! 
Ayr, than we felt that we had got into one o: 
the great rivers of population, which was hurry- 
ing tumultuously forward to swell that immense 
ocean of human curiosity, that was gathering 
its mighty waves of living creatures about the 
lists. Crowds of pedestrians were urging to- 
wards the terminus of the Irvine railway: 
whilst carriages of all descriptions were passisc 
rapidly through the town, filled inside and out 
with ladies and gentlemen, clad in strange ab- 
tique, but extremely gay attire. 

Our impatience began to prick us on, the 
moment that we had satisfied the prickings ©: 
our appetite with the fresh broiled salmon thet 
was put down to us. Our horses were ordere¢ 
out, and off we set. As we went, we could per- 
ceive that the whole road, so far as we could 
see befure or behind us, was covered with cart: 
ages of every possible description, The railway, 
like a vast boa constrictor, had swallowed "? 
those thousands of pedestrians, which - 
have otherwise rendered our road extreme 
difficult of travel. As we approached Irvine, 
we observed that the whole of the vessels “ 
the port were decorated with flags of or) 
possible gaudy hue. But when we had rs 
through the whole eleven miles, and actual 
found ourselves within the precincts of the = 
we passed under the fronts of houses, - 
every window, garret skylight, and all, ** 
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yosated by people of both sexes, all dressed in 
iheit best, and all eagerly squeezing out their 
podies and straining their eyes tu behold the 
girasculous stream of strangers that was pouring 
B upon them. 

But, alas! by this time there was something 
ye also that began to pour in streams as well 
js the strangers: the rain most suddenly and 
mostunexpectedly descended from the clouds, 
wif it was as eager to be present at the Tour- 
ment 2s we or any other people were. We 
ould have been damped by it, especially the 
Baronet and I, who had preferred the rumble of 
we carriage. But besides our ordinary Mac- 
‘stosh, we had on the Macintosh of Hope, who, 
‘ough she has no patent, makes a very seduc- 
‘og sort of article. The rain, therefore, had ne 
we dashed through the crowded 

town, jostling, crossing, and 
crashing as we went, inthe full expectation that 
the weather would soon clear up, and that all 
would yet be right. We felt it to be impossible 
that an affair of so much importance could be 
paulked by bad weather; and having driven to 
ahouse, taken for the occasion by one of our 


efect upon us: 


id , 
sreets of the 


friends, who was to be a performer in the lists, 


we secured the safety of our baggage, and then 
proceeded on our way to Eglinton Castle. 

As we drove out of Irvine by the road that 
leads to Lord Eglinton’s gate, we felt it to bea 
dificult matter to determine whether the streams 
o people or the streams of rain were the most 
remarkable. Yet if it had been possible for any 
one to have seen the people without being aware 
that the rain was falling so heavily, he could not 
lave gathered that fact from the conduct or 
actions of any one individual of the crowd. 
(mbrellas were up in abundance, it is true ; but 
those who bore them, and those who had not the 
sood fortune to be so protected, alike walked stifly 
and sturdily along, with a look of determination 
that shewed they were not to be turned from their 
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present purpose by alittle drop of rain. The fair | 


“x—wives, old maids, and maidens—were all 
dressed out in their best ; and, in point of beauty, 
ve must say that the women of Ayrshire turned 
wut that day in such a way as to give the Ayr- 
‘lire men—husbands, fathers, and sweethearts 
—the highest cause to be proud of them. The 
weather was not unpropitious for enabling us to 
‘atisfy ourselves of this; for, as the lasses strode 
umly on over the plashy road, with kilted coats, 
recould perceive that, whether shielded in white 
cotton and leather, or more prudently and eco- 
domically exposed bare to the wet, we could 
gather the important philosophical fact, that the 
inks in general were, for the most part, such as 
Jiana herself need hardly have been ashamed of. 
he old men and lads had, very generally, given 
edience to the wish that Lord Eglinton had 
‘tpressed, and put on the bonnet and _ plaid. 
‘ey were, for the most part, good-looking men, 
"ith fine, well-set-up, athletic figures. We could 
tot look at them without thinking that, but for 
- diference of a single veneration or so, the 
“Mortal Burns might himself have been walking 
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along with them in the self-same garb. Tansy 
led us to imagine that we beheld many a Burns 
among them; and certainly we never felt prouder 
of our nation’s peasantry, than when we looked 
down from our carriage upon the endless stream 
of intelligent countenances that moved on the 
footpaths by the side of the road, along which 
we were compelled to creep very slowly, by reason 
of the dense crowd of vehicles of all sorts, mingled 
with equestrians, that encumbered the way. 

We must confess that we had never had the 
happiness to be at Eglinton Castle before, so 
that our knowledge of it is confined to the view 
of it which we enjoyed during the proceedings 
of that day. Our description, therefore, so far 
as it may be applicable to the locale, must be 
taken as the description of a stranger who has 
seen a place for the first time. The entrance to 
the park brought us into a long avenue through 
a wood of ancient trees, having in it all the wild 
nature of a forest. It was at this time that, 
most appropriately, we overtook that fine body 
of men, the Irvine Archers, in their Robin Hood 
sort of uniform—a circumstance peculiarly cal- 
culated to wind up our minds, if they had wanted 
winding up, to the full romance of the day. Refer- 
ring our readers now tothe diagramiec wood-cuts, 
which, with no pretensions to accuracy, may aid 
them in understanding our description, we may 
now tell them that, as we broke out from among 
the denser wood upon the more open lawn, we 
began to catch glimpses of the large well-con- 
ceived pile of the castle, seen partially through 
the scattered groups of trees, with the broad 
banner of Eglinton floating bravely from its 
highest tower. At a little distance to the right 
of the great entrance, some crimson-coloured 
tents presented a brilliant effect. Men, in nt- 
ting costumes, and finger- posts at different parts, 
directed the endless stream of carriages and 
people on their way—* To the Tournament.” 
We crossed a long and very handsome bridge at 
some distance from the castle. This led us over 
the narrow part of a lake, which wound away to 
the right, towards the bottom of the rising-ground 
on which the building stands ; and there we could 
see those huge wooden erections, newly attached 
to the lordly mansion, which were prepared for 
the banquets and balls. These were three hun- 
dred and seventy-five feet in length, by forty-five 
feet broad ; and being divided into a banquet- 
room and a ball-room, with a saloon between 
them, were capable of containing about two 
thousand guests. If the stories told of their 
construction be not true, Mr Pratt, who con. 
tracted for them, has been sorely belied. It was 
said that he had engaged to make them water- 
tight—and, indeed, what was to be the use of 
them if they were not to be so?—and we were told 
that they had no other covering than some old sail- 
cloth, brought ina hurry to the spot from some 
sail-maker’s yard at Greenock or Port Glasgow ! 

As an integral part of the great chain of human 
beings —in carriages, on horseback, and on foot— 
with whom we were linked, we made, in obedience 
to the directious our postboy from time to time 
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received, an extensive sweep around a part of the 
more open park ; and then we threaded through 
a thin screen of trees, and were brought at once 
within view of the low level plain in which the 
lists were placed. It lay amidst slopes of gently 
swelling greensward, the upper parts of which 
were surmounted by groves of the finest and 
largest grown timber. Now it was that we be- 
held enough to make us altogether forget the 
age we live in, and to conjure us back to those 
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A, Eglinton Castle. 

B, Temporary Banqueting Hall. 
C, The Lists. 

D, The Barrier. 





F, F, F, F, Route taken by the com 


| times when the spirit of chivalry reigned jp aj) hi 
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pompand pride. But, dismounting from our palfr ; 
of romance, it appears to us, in sober ana 
place sense, that this may perhaps, be the hen 
time in which to give a description that may at 
the reader in full possession, as well as a i r 
descriptive powers can put him in possession 
the nature of those lists in which the whole 
action of the day was to take place. 
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pany on their way to the Stands. 


G. G, G, Enclosed space by which the Knights, &c., approached the Lists. 
H. H. Beautiful slope of turf, covered by 30,000 or 40,000 people. 

I. Grand grove of fine timber. 
kK, kK, K, K, K, K, K, lark, with trees in groups. 
L, L, Beautiful green slope. 
M, Purple Pavilion. 
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Fic. 11.—THE LISTS, &e. 
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A, Loge of the Queen of Beauty. 
B, B The Barrier. 

Cc, C, C, C, Knights’ Pavilions, 
D, D, Piles of Lances. 

FE, The Quintain, 

I’, F, Ring Posts, 








G, Enclosed space by which the Knight's entered the Lists. 


HI, The Queen’s Gallery. 
I, I, Open Galleries, 


K, Route taken by the company on their way to the Stands. 


A strong wooden defence, consisting of pali- 


| 


sadoes five feet high, well boarded, enclosed an | 


oblong space of strictly level ground of about 


three acres in extent—its length being 650 feet, | 


and its breadth 250 feet. The tilting barrier 
ran longitudinally down the middle portion of 
the centre; it was also of wood, and its length 
was about 300 feet and its height about 4) feet. 
Un the eastern, or rather, perhaps, we should 
say, southern side, were erected three ample 
wooden galleries; those to the right and left 
were uncovered, whilst that in the centre, which 
was called the gallery of the Queen of Beauty, 
was roofed with planks. A beautiful /oge pro- 
jected from the front of it, towards the Lists, 
which was destined for the Queen of Beauty 
herself, and which was capable, we should think, 
of holding thirty or more persons. The gallery 
towhich it was attached was seated for above 


the greatest possible attention to those models 
which have been left to us by the descriptions 
which we find in our chroniclers, and by the illu- 
minations which decorate their volumes. They 


_ were shaped with angular sides and roofs, from 





‘00 people, and those to the right and left of it | 


for about 600 each. 
‘ront of the galleries was extremely elegant, 
being in the Moresco style, with tall, upright, 
lancet-shaped Gothic arches, richly painted and 
decorated in scarlet, crimson, and gold. The 
‘aterior of the principal one was also painted— 
the seats were covered with crimson cloth—and 
the hack wall was ornamented with a gorgeous 
antique sort of velvet-looking stuff. The seats 
rose one behind tbe other backwards ; and as the 
tof also rose from over the back or uppermost 
seat forwards, it nowhere interrupted the view 
‘rom within, whilst the front completely con- 
cealed it when the building was looked at from 


The architecture of the | 


that direction. The (Jueen’s own loge was fitted | 


UP in the most royal style with silken curtains, 


a aieiial ' | 
ud draperies of crimson damask in due corres- | 
_ have enumerated all the pavilions and tents of the 


procenes therewith. The pavilions of the 
uights were extremely gay, and fashioned with 


which projected those quaint-looking mock 
windows, which were always to be seen in those 
pavilions, and over each of which there was 
placed a stiff banner, of such a nature as to 
make the bearings with which it was charged 
always visible. The colours of the Earl of 
Eglinton, the Lord of the Tournament, were 
azure and or; and of these his pavilions and their 
attendant tents were composed. They occupied 
both sides of the entrance to the Lists, at the 
western end. On the right of Lord Eglinton 
stood the pavilion and tents of Lord George 
Beresford, the colours of which were sable and 
argent. On the left of Lord Eglinton were the 
pavilions of Mr Jerningham, gules and argent. 
Lord Glenlyon’s tents and pavilions, which were 
azure, gules, and vert, were erected on the 
right of Lord George Beresford’s ; and to the 
right of Lord Glenlyon’s were the gules and 
argent pavilions of Mr Lechmere ; and to the 
right of them, next to the galleries, was placed 
the solitary, sombre, sable tent of the Black 
Knight. The gules and argent pavilions of the 
Earl of Craven occupied the centre of the east- 
ern extremity of the Lists ; and to his left were 
placed, in succession, Captain Fairlie’s, gules 
and azure; Mr Lamb’s, azure and or lozenge 
over argent ; the Earl of Cassillis, Captain Gage, 
and Sir Francis Hopkins, argent ; and to Lord 
Craven’s right were Lord Alford’s. azure and 
argent, and the Marquis of W aterford’s, argent 
and sable. It is quite possible that we may not 


knights ; but we have mentioned enough to give 
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some notion of the splendour of the effect which 
they produced. The only feature that we think 
they wanted, was the trophy of arms which it 
was customary to set up before the entrance to 
each knight’s pavilion, with a squire on each 
side of the shield, habited in wild dresses, in 
some degree representing the animals which 
were his supporters. lor example, the shield of 
Lord Eglinton should have had a squire on each 
side of it, habited in a head mask and dress, so 
as to have, to a certain extent, represented the 
dragons which support his arms. This would 
have added a few more features to this most in- 
teresting spectacle, It only remains for us to 
mention, that a broad layer of five or six inches 
deep of saw-dust ran along either side of the 
barrier, where the courses were to be run. Op- 
posite to the centre of the barrier, on each side 
of the lists, were placed the two upright poles, 
with a string across between them, from which 
the rings were to be suspended, for the exercise 
of riding at the ring; the huge, terrific, giant, 
Grim looking figure, the quintuin, was stationed 
towards the north-east corner of the enclosure ; 
and at either end of the lists were piles of painted 
lances. 

After such a description of ancient forms, 
gaudy colours, and gay gilding inthe inanimate 
features of the scene, in themselves presenting 
a magnificent coup-d’wil, amid the green herb- 
age and the umbrageous foliage of the park, we 
may now ask the reader to conceive the effect 
which was produced by the multitude of human 
beings which gave life to it. At the time we 
drove up, the 2000 seats in the galleries, where 
every individual was visible, were almost all 
occupied; and the greater part of those who 
were so seated—and certainly nearly every one 
of the 800 persons who were in the gallery of 
the Queen of Beauty—were attired in the rich- 
est and most appropriate costumes of ancient 
times, and particularly in those of the fifteenth 
century. Nothing was to be seen but silks, 
saitins, and velvets of the most splendid hues— 
the finest furs—brilliant armour—glittering 
gold—sparkling gems, and still more sparkling 
eyes. With such materials of drapery, and with 
ihe loveliest women, and with some of the 
noblest in the land, was the Queen of Beauty’s 
gallery tilled from one end to the other, and from 
back to front ; so that the sight was enough ab- 
solutely to bewilder the senses of the spectator. 
if we have been at all successful in conveying 
anything like a correct idea of the reality to the 
imagination of those who were not present, we 
are quite sure that no one will say, that, on such 
a spectacle suddenly opening on our eyes, as we 
drove down into the little plain, where it was 
spread like a fairy vision before us, we were 
much to be wondered at for exclaiming aloud 
with admiration, at being thus, as it were, fairly 
whirled back, in one moment, to the days of 
Froissart and the ancient times of chivalry. But, 
however this may be, we must honestly confess 
that such was the fact. 

Having taken our places in the gallery of 





the Queen of Beauty, we had now leisure to ob. 
serve, that all around the outside of the Jig. 
and in variousother parts of the surrounding ery 
there were thousands of carriages of a]] descriy,. 
tions and denominations, laden with people, as 
well as equestrians and pedestrians without num. 
ber. But by far the finest portion of this part 
of the spectacle was that presented by the broad 
and ample slope of green turf, which arose wiz) 
a gentle swell from the plain on the northern 
side of the lists, and stretched to either side. 80 
far as considerably to outflank both ends of them 

having the long flat eminence above it crowned 
with the huge and wide-spreading trees of , 
large grove. On that green slope, between the 
trees and the plain below, there might be thirty 
or furty thousand people, ferming a sight which 
was absolutely sublime. Jesidesa!l these, there 
were dense crowds in every part of the park, 
wherever a piece of vantage ground could be ob- 
tained, or where a human fovt could find a res:. 
ing-place. And the remarkable thing was, that 
not an individual of the crowd seemed to move 
from the place first occupied, notwithstanding 
the drenching rain to which all were exposed, 

From our present position we could now see 
the towers of the castle, at the distance of about 
half-a-mile ; its mass rising from the opposite 
bank of a small stream, which, having its origin 
in the lake we have mentioned, tovk its course 
down through a gently inclined, little, grassy 
valley, towards the western end of the plain, 
where the lists were placed. ‘The view of the 
building, with its broad banner floating in the 
breeze from its summit, and the figures of men 
moving about among its battlements—the crim- 
son tents on the lawn in front of its entrance 
court, which was turned away from us; and the 
long paled-in course, which, leaving the front 
of the castle, ran sweeping round out of sight 
towards the bridge we have already mentioned, 
and then again appearing round the back of the 
castle to the eastward, came winding down, like 
along snake, on the hither side of the valley 
from behind the noble groves of trees that gave 
intricacy to the park in that direction, and 
crowned the sloping bank and higher ground 
that extended in front of us; and then making 
one bold turn in the direction of the lists, ap- 
proached them in one long straight line—we say 
that all this had a magnificent effect, and gave 
grand note of preparation. The length of this 
enclosed course we should suppose to be nearly 
a mile ; and, so far as we could see, the palisadoes 
on its sides were everywhere pressed upon from 
without by dense crowds of eagerly expectant 
spectators throughout its whole line. 

The spirits of those who were in the Queen 
of Beauty’s gallery, and, we doubt not, the 
spirits of all those who were present in the field, 
were gladdened by the gradual cessation of the 
rain; and we had not been long in our places 
when it became quite fair, so that our hopes, 
which had been so cruelly sunk, now rose to the 
highest pitch. Time slipped away without pr 
ducing anything like a commencement of ¥# 
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doings of the day; yet there was no such thing 
as any exhibition of symptoms of tedium or 
jmpatience amon; those by whom we were sur. 
rounded in the gallery: all seemed to be suffi- 


ciently occupied with admiring the dresses of 


those around them, as well as in becoming ae- 
quainted with the countenances of many of the 
distinguished individuals whom they had not 
happened to have seen before, or in dwelling, as 
we confess that we did, with admiration on the 
lovely features and forms which everywhere pre- 
sented themselves to our eyes, ‘This was an oc- 


cupation which might have kept the whole of us | 


alive for many a good hour. But, at this time 
it was that the programme of the order of the 
procession was handed about forsale; and so, 
with certain corrections now made upon it, we 
may here venture to give it as tolerably free 
from error, prefixing to it the account of the 
method by which we understand that the cere. 
monial was arranged previous to the procession’s 
moving from the castle. 

The Procession from the Castle was marshal- 
led in the following order :— 

The horses of the knights and esquires, under 
care of the grooms, &c., were arranged on the 
right of the grand entrance; and the retainers 
and men-at-arms on the left, according to their 
priority in the procession, A chamberlain and 
atrumpeter were on each side of the duor. A 
deputy-marshal, with the seneschal, were situated 
in the outer hall. A chamberlain was placed 
at the dour of the inner hall or vestibule, and at 
each of the three doors leading from the vesti- 
bule into the three principal reception rooms, 

The knights, esquires, and the principal per- 
sonages forming part of the procession, assem- 
bled in the three above-named rooms, and were 
arranged in their order of jeining the procession 
by the deputy-marshals and pursuivants. The 
deputy-marshal called from his roll the name of 
the first person to head the procession—the 
chamberlain at the outer dvor ordered his horses, 
retinue, &c., to advance—the chamberlain sta- 
tioned at the inner door summoned the person. 
age so named to take his place in the procession. 
This done, the party rode up the line of route 
to a given point, so as to allow a space for the 
marshailing of the whole cavalcade. ‘This order 
was continued until the whole were mounted 
and marshalled, which being proclaimed by the 
chamberlain and trumpet at the entrance, the 
Procession proceeded en route tu the lists, to the 
‘ound of warlike music and blasts of the trum- 
pet. The line of march was kept by mounted 
Men-at-armis at regular distances, assisted by the 
fetainers and halberdiers (on foot) of the Lord 
“the Tournament. On arriving at the lists, the 
Procession entered at the principal gate ; and af- 
ter making the half circuit, the King of the 
lvurnament, the judges of the field, &c., with 
their attendant knights and esquires, were dis- 
Mounted and marshalled to their appointed seats 
Inthe Gothic gallery. The hing, Queen, &c., 
having assumed their thrones, (to which the lat- 
ter was conveyed in @ coach and four,) a pro- 
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‘longed flourish of the trumpets summoned the 
knights and esquires to pay their devoire tu the 
Queen of Beauty; and the whole riding again 
round, received from their ladies the favours, 
gloves, scarfs, &e., to be worn in their helmets 
during the Tourney. Another blast of trumpets 
cave notice to the knights to retire to their se- 
parate pavilions, to complete their arming, and 
await the summons of the herald and his trum- 

_ peters. The knights rode from their pavilions 

completely armed, after being assisted to their 

chargers by their esquires, and took their 
stations on the ground appointed to them, when, 
the trumpets having again sounded, the herald 
of the Tourney gave notice that they were ready 
to do their devoir against any knight who might 
| demand the combat. On this the knight elected 
to run the first course against the challengers 
left his tent, armed at all points, and riding up 
to the gallery, demanded permission to make his 
assay, Which was granted, At the ery of © Lais- 
sez les aller,” the trumpets sounded the charge, 
| and the knights ran the appointed courses. 

| The following is the order in which the Pro- 
cession reached the ground, taken from the ef. 

| ficial programme ; the only digression from which 

| was the circumstance of the ‘‘ Queen of Beauty” 

| and attendants being conveyed to the ground in 

carriages, owing to the wetness of the weather: — 
Men-at-Arms, 

in demi-suits of armour and costumes. 
Musicians, 
in rich costumes of silk—their horses trapped and 

caparisoned, 
Trump ters, 

in full costumes—the trumpet and banner emblazoned 

with the arms of the Lord of the Tournament. 


Banner-Bearers of the Lord of the Tournament. 
Two Deputy- Marshals, 
in costumes, on horses caparisoned. 
Attendants on foot 
The Eglintin Herald, 
in a tabard, richly embroidered, 
Two Pursuivants, 
in emblszoned surcoats. 
The Judge of Peace, 
LORD SALTOUN, 
in his robes, and bearing # wand, on a horse richly 
caparisoned. 
Retuiners, 
on foot, in costumes, carrying heavy eteel battle axes, 
Officer of the Halberdiers, 
on horseback, in a suit of demi-armour with a gilt 
partisan. 


Hlal/erdiers, 
on foot, in liveries of their Lord carrying their halberds, 


Men-at-Arms, 
in demi-suits of armour. 
The Herald of the Tournament, 
in his tabard, richly emblazoned with eublematical 
devices. 


The Knight Marshal of the Lists, 
Sir CuanLes Lams, Bart., 
in a rich emoroidered surcoat, and 
embossed and gilt suit of armour— 
his horse richly caparisoned, &c, 
Esquire, Esquire, 
Lord Chelsea, Major M'Dowall. 


Altendants of the Knight Marshal, 


Groom. Groom. 





in costumes of his colours, blue, white, aad gold. 
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Halherdiers of the Knicht Marshal, 
in liveries of his colours, with their halberds. 


Ladies Visitors, 
Lapy Montoomery, LaDy JANE MONTGOMERY, 
Miss MacDONALD, 
on horses, caparisoned with blue and white silk, eme 
broidered with gold and silver, each led by a 
groom in costume of their colours. 


ce The King of the Tournament, 





' MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY, 
i Halberdier. in his robes of velvet and Halberdier. | 
at ermine, and wearing his 
Bs coronet—his horse richly 
es caparisoned. 
44! Esquire, Esquire, 
a Colonel Wood. H. Irvine, Esq. 
HE Halberdiers, 
Ht in liveries as before. 
ai. The Queen of Deauty, 
iW Groom. Lapy SEyMovurR, Groom. 


Teh in a rich costume, on a horse richly caprisoncd—a silk 
iE canopy borne over her by attendants in costumes, 
Ladies Altendants on the Queen, 
In rich costumes. 
Paces of the Queen, 
in costumes of her colours. 
Esquire, 
F. Charteris, Esq. 


Esquire, 


The Jester, 
in a characteristic costume, bearing his sceptre—on a 
mule, caprisoned and trapped with bells, &c, 
Retainers, 
on foot, in liveries of the colours of the Lord of the 
Tournament. 


, The Irvine Archers, 
. in costumes of Lincoln Green, Black Velvet Baldric, 
Rondelle, &c. 
Claude Alexander, Esq. 
A. Cunningham, Esq. 
C. S. Buchanan, Esq. 
Sir A, Hamilton. 





Lord Kelburne. 
Sir Robert Dallas. 
Captain Blair. 


> Stuart Hay, Esq. Capt. Montgomerie. 
7 J. Brownlow, Esq. J. Burnett, Esq. 


— Hamilton, Esq. Ifon. J. Strangways, 
Captain Blane. George Rankin, Esy. 
Retainers of the Lord of the ‘Tournamant. 
Halberdiers of the Lord, in liveries of his colours, 
iy Man-at-Arms, Tne Gonraton, Man-at-Arms, 
in half-armour. borne by a Man in half-armour, 
at-Arms, 


The Lord of the Tournament, 
EARL OF EGLINTON, 
in a suit of gilt armour, richly 
chased ; on a barbed charger—caparisons 
Ac. of blue and gold. 
The Banner, 
borne by Lord A. SEy MouR. 
Esquire, Esquire, E<quire, 
G. Dundas Esq. F. Cavendish, Esq. G. M’Doual, Esq. 
Retainers of the Lord, as b. fore. 
: Halberdiers of the Knight of the Griffin, 
: In liveries of his colours. 
| Man-at-Arms, THE GONFALON, 
in half armour. borne by a Man 
at Arms. 


The Knight of the Griffin, 
THE Ean oF CRAVEN, 


Croom. Groom. 


Man-at-Arms, 
in half-armour. 


Groom. in a suit of engraved Milanese Groom. 
armour, inlaid with gold ; 
y on a barbed charger—caparisons, &c. 
of scarlet, white, and gold. 
" Esquire, The Banner, Esquire, 


The Hon. borne by a Man-at- The Hon. 


ae F. Craven. Arms, F. Macdonald, 
4 in halt armour. 

a: Retainers. 

pf 
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Hallerdiers of the Knight of the Drag 
In liveries of his colours. P 
THe GONFALOn, 
burne by a Man 
at Arms. 
Knight ef the Dragon, 
in full suit of German fluted armour of the 
period of Richard II., white barb 
steed, caparisons, &c., of 
black and white. 

MARQUvUIS OF WATERFORD, 
headed by Mr Mandeville as a Friar, 

in brown russet, cross, beads, 
book, bell, and candle. 

| Esquires, 

| Lord John Beresford, Lord William Beresford, 
| 

| 

| 


Ny 


Man.-at-Arms, 


Man-at- Arm, 
in half-armour. ns, 


in half-armour, 





Lord Maidstone, Count Lewis Ricardo, 
Sir Charles Kent, Bart., Captain Lumley, 
Mark White, and C. Knight, Esys. 
Lord Viscount Ingestrie, as Turkish Doctor, 
Halberdiers of the Knight of the Black Lion. 
THE GonFaALon, 
borne by a Man- 
at- Arms. 
The Knight of the Black Lion, 
VIscOUNT ALFOkKD, 
in a suit of polished steel armour, 


Man-at-Arms, 
in half-armour, 


Man.at-Arms, 
in half-armour, 


Groom, ona charger—comparisons ot blue Groom, 
and white. 
Esquire. The Banner, Esquire, 
The Hon. Mr borne by a Man-_ T. O. Gascoigne, 
Cust. at-Arms. Esq 
Retainers. 


Tialberdiers of the Knight of the Gael. 
Man-at-Arms, ‘THE GONFALON, Man-at-Arms, 
in half-armour. borne by a Man-at-Arms in half-armour. 
The Knivht of Gael, 
ViscoUNT GLENLYON, 
| in a suit of polished steel armour, 





Groom, on a barbed charger—caparisons, Groom. 
&c. of green, blue, and crimson. 
Esquire, The Banner. Esquire, 


Sir David Dundas. borne by a Man John Balfour, Esq. 
at Arms. 
Retainers. 
Retainers of the Knight of the Dolphin. 
Man-at-Arms, THE GONFALON,  Man-at-Arms, 
in half-armour. borne by a Man- in half-armour, 
at-Arms. 
The Knight of the Dolphin, 
Tur EARL OF CASSILLIS, 
| Groom. in a suit of engraved steel armour, 
inlaid with gold, on a barbed 
| charger—caparisons, &c. of 
Eequire. scarlet, black and white. 
The Knight of the Crane. 
LORD CRANSTOUN, 
in a suit of polished steel armour, on 
a barbed charger—caparisons, &c. 
of red and white. 
The Banner, 
borne by a Man-at-Arms. 
| Retainers of the Knight of the Ram. 
THE GoNFALON, 
borne by a Man-at-Arme. 
| The Knight of the Ram, 
‘The Hon, Captain GAGE, 





Groom, 


. ° 
° nif 
Esquire. 


Groom. Groom. 


Esquire, Esquire. 





| Groom. in a suit of polished steel armour, Greom 
| on a barbed charger—capsrisons, 
&c, of blue, white, and crimson. 
Esquire, The Banner, Esquire, 


| R. Murray, Esq. borne bya Man- J. Ferguson, Es. 


at-Arms. 

Hellerdiers of the Black Knight. 
Man-at-Arms, Tir GonrALON, Man-at-Arms, 
in halfearmour. borne by a Man- in he'f-armout 

at-Arms, 
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The Black Knight. 
Mr W. Littie Gi_movr, 
without Esquires or Retainers, and with no device 
upon his shield, clothed in a suit of black armour 
and mounted on a superb black horse, 
richly caparisoned, 
The Knight of the Swan, 
Honourable Mr JERNINGHAM, 


Groom. ina suit of polished steel armour, on Groom. 
a barbed charger, caparisons, &c. of 
crimson and white, 
Esquire, The Banner, Esquire, 
Capt. Stephenson. borne by a G, Campbell, Esq. 
Man.at-Arms. 
Halberdiers, 


in emblazoned costumes, bearing their halberds. 
Retainers of the Knight of the Golden Lion, in 
liveries of his colours. 
Man-at-Arms, in JHE GONFALON, Man-at-Arms, in 
half-armour. borne by a Man-at-Arms. half-armour. 
The Knight of the Golden Livn, 
Captain J. O. Farr ie, 





Groom. in a suit of richly gilt and embla- Groom. 
zoned armour—capurisons, &c, of 
blue and crimson. 
Page, The Banner, Page. 
borne by Cox, Esq. 
Esquire, Esquire, Esquire, 


H. Wilson, Esq. Captain Purves, Captain Pettat. 
Halberdiers as before—Retainers, Ac. 
Retainers of the Knight of the White Rose, 
Body Guard of THE GonraLon, Body Guard of 
Bowmen, in borne bya Man-at-Arms, Bowmen, in 


Ancient Ancient 
Costume. Costume. 
The Knight of the White Rose, 

CHARLES LAMB, Esq. 
Groom. in a suit of polished steel armour ; Groom. 
on a barbed charger—caparisons, 
&c., of blue and gold lozenge. 
Esquire, The Banner, Esquire, 
J. Gordon, Esq, borne by a Maneat- R. Crawfurd, Esq. 
Arms. 
Retainers. 


The Knight of the Stag’s Iead, 
Captain BERESFORD, 


Groom. in a suit of polished steel armour; on Groom. 
a barbed charger—caparisons, &c., 
white and black. 
Esquire, The Banner, Esquire, 


Lord Maidstone. 
Arms. 
The Knight of the Border. 
Sir F. JONNSTONE, 
in a suit of polished steel armour ; 
on a horse—caparisons, &c., 
white and gold. 
Esquire, The Banner, 
Lord Drumlanrig. borne by a Man.ate 
Arms. 
The Knight of the Burning Tctcer, 
Sir F. HOPKINS, 


Groom. Groom. 


Esquire. 


Groom. ina suit of polished steel armour ; Groom. 
on a charger—caparisons, &c., 
black and gold. 
F squire, The Banner, Esquire. 


borne by a Man-at-Arms. 
Retainers of the Knight of the Red Rose. 
THE GONFALON, 
borne by a Man.at-Arms. 
The Knight of the Red Rose, 
R. J. LECHMERE, Esq., 


Groom. ina suit of fluted German armour; Groom. 
on a barbed charger—caparisons, 
&c., scarlet and white. 
Esquire, The Banner, I squire, 


— Corry, borne by Cornet SmitTu, R.yHorloeck, 
Fsq. sq. <q. 
Retainers of the Knight of the Lion’s Paw, 


borne by a Man.-at- — Lumley, Esq. | 








Tue GONFALON, 
borne by a Man-at-Arms. 
The Knight of the Lion's Paw. 
Ceci, BootusBy, Esa. 


Groom. in a suit of polished steel armour ; Groom, 
on a barbed horse—caparisons, 
&c., blue and crimson. 
Esquire. The Banner, Esquire. 


borne by a Man-at-Arms, 
The Knights Visilors, 
in Ancient Costumes. 
SWORDSMEN, 
in characteristic costumes, on foot, each bearing a two- 
handed sword on his right shoulder. 
Bow MEN, 
with their hoods and bows, 
THE SENESCHAL OF THE CAsTLF, 
in his costume of office, and bearing his wand. 
Two DEruTY-MARSHALS, 
in costumes; on horseback, as before. 
ATTENDANTS OF THE DEPUTY-MARSHALS, 
CHAMBERLAINS OF THE HOUSEHOLD, 
in costumes of office, each bearing his key. 
SERVITORS OF tHE CASTLE, 
on foot. 
MEN-AT-ARMS, 
as before. 


The following were the rules which were given 
out as those to be observed in the tilting lists :— 

1, No Knight can be permitted to ride with- 
out having on the whole of his tilting pieces, 

2, No Knight to ride more than six courses 
with the same opponent. 

3. It is expressly enjoined by the Earl of 
Eglinton, and must be distinctly understood by 
each Knight upon engaging to run a course, 
that he is to strike his opponent on no other 
part than the shield, and that an atteint made 
elsewhere (or the lance broken across) will be 
adjudged fuul, and advantage in former courses 
forfeited. 

1, Lances of equal length, substance, and 
quality, as far as can be seen, will be delivered 
to each Knight ; and none others will be allowed. 

Particular attention will be most earnestly 
requested to be paid to this injunction, for the 
general good and credit of the tournament. 

N.B.—In default of the lances being splin- 
tered in any course, the judge will decide for 
the atteint made nearest to the centre of the 
shield. 

ACTIONS WORTHY OF HONOUR, 

1. To break the most lances. 

2. To break the lance in more places than 
one. 

3. Not to put the lance in rest until near your 
opponent. 

4. ‘T'o meet point to point of the lances. 

5. To strike on the emblazonment of shield. 
6. To perform all the determined courses. 

ACTIONS OF DISHONOUR, 
. To break the lance across the opponent. 
2, To strike or hurt the horse. 

3. To strike the saddle. 

4. To drop the lance or sword, 

5. To lose the management of the horse at the 
encounter. 

G6. To be unhorsed—the greatest dishonour, 

7. All lances broken by striking below the 
girdle to be disallowed. 
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ACTIONS MOST WORTHY. 

1. To break the lance in many pieces, 

AT THE TOURNEY OR BARRIER. 

1. Two blows to be given in passing, and ten 
at the encounter. 

These rules are very much taken from those 
of ancient times ; and hence may be estimated 
the absurdity of those wiseacres who seemed to 
consiler the combat as altogether naught, and 
the whole thing ridiculous, because no one was 
ubhorsed by his adversary. Now, we apprehend 
that of tilting there were two different degrees 
—the first was that tilting of courtesy, of which 
it was the object of the proceedings at Eglinton 
Castle to give a specimen, In the olden time, 
nv piece of courtesy could be greater than that 
of one knight offering to break a spear with 
another. ‘The utmost intention of such an 
encounter, was to break a spear by pushing it 
against the adversary’s shield ; and to prevent 
anything like the risk of either party being 
unhorsed, the spears were always made of brittle 
wood, and they were, moreover, not unfrequently 
cut partly through, so as to ensure their break- 
ing the moment they were properly planted 
against the opponent’s shield or armour. The 
point, moreover, was not sharp, but it termin- 
ated in a broad, flat piece of the wood of which 
it was furmed, called the crotchet, which bore 
the same relation to the lance that the button 
does to the foil. Now these were precisely the 
lances with which the tilting at Eglinton was 
performed, and, therefore, he who looked for 
the unhorsing of the combatants—and still more, 
he who looked, as we verily believe some did, 
to see some of them pierced through and through 
their armour—were as ignorant as they were 
blood-thirsty. The second style of tilting of 
old, was that with the ashen-shaft—a tough 
instrument, which, instead of the crotchet at its 
smaller extremity, had three iron prongs, about 
an inch and a half, or two inches long, each 








length of time. 


prong being blunt at the point, so that, whilst | 


they were less likely to slip off the shield or 
crest, there was no risk of their penetrating 
either. The object of this amusement was to 
unsaddle and unhorse the adversary; and al- 
though it likewise was always practised in good 
humour, the falls produced by it were not un- 
frequently fatal from the concussion. It was 
said that Lord Waterford had expressed himself 
especially desirous of having a few courses with 
the ashen-shaft—and perhaps for the benefit of 
us who were spectators, it is to be regretted that 
he could not have been indulged. The third 


and superlative degree of tilting was that when_ 


they fought with grounden points of steel, a 
method which was resorted to in cases of duel ; 
and if the challenge was to the outrance, the 
knights, when their Jances were shivered, or 
rendered useless, dismounted and fought on foot 
with their battle axes, hewing at each other 
with might and main, till the armour of both 
was frequentiy hacked off piece meal—and when 
one or both were rolled on the ground, the 
poignard was frequently resorted to; and if the 





Sovereign, if present, or the King of the Tourna. 
ment, did not throw down his warder to Stop the 
combat, it always ended in the death of one or 
other of the knights. But the tournament at 
Eglinton being, as we have already said, q gentle 
and courteous passage of arms, it was just sa 
reasonable to expect that mischief should bedono 
as it would be for any one to go to that most 
interesting exhibition of the scholars of }J, 
Roland, the fencing master, which takes place 
periodically in our Assembly Rooms in George 
Street, with the expectation of seeing one out of 
every pair of the youths who fence together, 
run through the body with the foil. 

One remarkable feature of the Eglinton Toy. 
nament, and one which would have warmed the 
very heart of Sir Walter Scett, or any other 
such antiquary, was the circumstance that, not 
only was al] the armour of the most exquisite 
workmanship and of genuine antiquity—someof it 
being as old as the time of Richard [].—but there 
was hardly one suit of it that had not some in. 
teresting history attached to it. Why is Sir 
Walter not alive to be the chronicler of the 
Eglinton Tournament ! How eloquently would 
he have revelled im all the historical recollee- 
tions which every fragment of the armour used 
at it would have conjured upin his mind! That, 
for instance, of Lord Craven was particularly 
remarkable. It was of the purest blue-burnished 
Milan steel, decorated with gold studs or rivets, 
and curiously inlaid with the same metal, in an 
exquisitely wrought arabesque pattern. It came 
from the Manorial Hall of Hylton Cast!e, and it 
was the armour worn by the Baron iylton at 
the Battle of Cressy. ‘The casque or helmet 
weighed nearly forty pounds. Yet, may we re- 
mark, touching the weight of the helmets, that we 
learned from some of the knights themselves, 
that the casque was the only part of the armour 
which they felt at all oppressive, if worn for any 
But as it was never worn in 
former days except when the knight was actu- 
ally in action, either in battle or in the lists, 
the weight was of less consequence. As for the 
rest of the pieces of the armour, it is a curious 
fact that there was hardly a piece of any suit at 
the Eglinton ‘Tournament, which was not found 
to be too small for the man that was destined to 
wear it. 

After these explanations, we may perhaps be 
permitted to employ some of the time, whilst we 
are waiting in the gallery till the show begins, 
in expressing our indignation at what we hold to 
be the unfair and brutish tone which some of the 
productions of the press have displayed in com- 
menting on the Eglinton Tournament. Whe- 
ther it was prudent or otherwise, for the Earl of 
Fglinton to incur so great an expense for any 
such object, is a private question, which affects 
him alone, and it is therefore a question with 
which the public have nothing in the world to 
do. But that question being thus disposed of, 
we maintain that the public are in all respects 
under very high obligations to him. If, to read 
an accurate account of any such custom of our 
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ancestors as that of the Tournament, be, as it 
will be admitted by all educated minds to be, 
most interesting, must it not be a greater subject 
of interest to be permitted to look upon an ac- 
eurate painting of such athing? But if these 

ropositions be admitted, must we not feel a 
tenfold interest, and a tenfold gratitude to that 
noble and liberal individual, who, at an enormous 
expense and trouble to himself, actually pro- 
duces the real spectacle, with all its living and 
moving actors and gorgeous accompaniments, in 
bodily presence before us? And when we take 
into account the immense time which was neces- 
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sarily consumed in the preparations, and the | 
liberality with which all the world, of all ranks | 


and stations, were invited and provided for, so 
that every one could see the whole—the magni- 
ficent scale on which everything was done—the 
princely manner in which provision was made 
for the entertainment of the guests—and the in- 
defatigable courtesy which was exhibited to all 


by the Earl, and every one belonging to him, | 
under circumstances the most trying that could | 
well be conceived, we must say that nothing, in | 


the least degree to be compared with it, has been 
done in modern times. 
envy the feelings or the taste of that man who, 
after partaking of all this, could convert so much 
honey into waspish gall, to be ejected in some 
vulzar, ignorant, and poisonous paragraph. We 
who, God wot, are much more accustomed to 
stand up forthe peasant than the peer, cannot 
forget that the luxurious and uncontrolled ex- 
renditure of the rich, however injurious it may 
be to themselves, must always go to give better 


flect onthe immense expenditure of money which 
the Eglinton Tournament must have cost and 
occasioned, and the thousands of the industri- 
ous classes who must have benefited thereby, 
wecannot help saying, that if those noblemen 
who can afford so large an expenditure, without 


Little, indeed, do we | 
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ceived the fluttering of gaudy banners and pen- 
nons, the pawing and prancing of richly capari- 
soned horses, the waving of plumes, and the 
glittering of armour, Occasionally a rider would 
shoot suddenly forth from the crowd like a 
meteor, unwillingly carried off by the ungovern- 
able impetuosity of his horse, and pursuing a 
course like thatof acomet among the purple tents, 
and among the trees of the lawn, he would come 
curving round again as he gradually gathered the 
mastery of the animal. It was now about three 
o'clock, and the sky began to blacken, and the 
clouds to lower most portentously. The ques- 
tion came to be—and it was a most anxious one 
—Whether will the rain or the procession come 
first? But, alas! it was seon settled; for, in 
about a quarter of an hour, and just as with our 
glasses we could see that the procession was 
getting into order of march, down came the rain 
in a heavy and determined fall. There was not 
a soul present—with the exception, perhaps, of 
some of those jaundiced gentlemen to whom we 
have already alluded—who did not feel deep dis- 
appointment; and whose disappointment, more- 
over, was not deeper on account of his sympatly 
with that of Lord Eglinton. Speculation was, of 
course, immediately abroad, as to whether the 
Tournament would now go on at all. In pru- 
dence, perhaps, it ought to have been delayed ; 
but Lord Eglinton being desirous of keeping his 
word with the people—many of whom had come 
from great distances to see the spectacle—likea 
true knight, who never fai!s to maintain the 
integrity of his vow, determined that the busi. 





_ ness of the day should proceed at all hazards, 
bread to the industrious poor; and when we re- | 


| direction. 


at all injuring their private fortunes, shall | 
emulate the Earl of Eglinton, and give us simi- | 
lar exhibitions at proper intervals, it will be a 


consequence, in our opinion, by no means to be 
grieved at, and we shall be happy to go any dis- 


tance to be present. So far as we are concerned, | 
we think that the Earl of Eglinton has well | 


earned that honourable tribute which we under- 
stand is proposed to be paid to him by giving 
him a piece of plate; and although our purse is 
anything but well lined, we shall be proud to 
give our guinea towards so laudable an object. 
But now the attention and the expectation of 
the spectators begin to be awakened by the occa- 
sional appearance of a squire, or a man-at-arms, 
riding down from the castle in the road between 
the palisadoes towards the lists, in full and cor- 
rect costume, his horse ventre a terre, on some 
errand of haste from the knight whose colours 
he wears, Our anxiety was every moment in- 
creasing, and all eyes and eye-glasses began to 


| 
| 
; 
i 
i 
} 


Accordingly, the distant sound of trumpets, 
and other martial instruments, now came faintly 
upon the breeze; and we could behold the on- 
ward movement of the column of the procession, 
from the platform before the castle, in a westerly 
The successive groups of horsemen 
disappeared towards that point of the compass, 
whilst fresh bodies were continually following ; 
and, long ere the whole had left the castle gates, 
the trumpets were heard sounding with greater 
strength; and the head of the column of march, 
which had swept over the bridge, and round by 
the palisadved road on the bank to the east of 
the edifice, began to reappear from among the 
trees of the park, between us and the upper part 
of the little valley where the rill ran. The 
crowds which cumbered the back of the palisa- 
does were so great, that, at the distance they 
were then at from us, we could only see the 
fluttering banners and pennons, and the heads 
and shoulders of the horsemen ; but the increas- 
ing clangor of the trumpets, and the shouts of 
the people, gave sufficient note of the gradual 
advance of the line of march. By and by, we 
began to discover that a number of carriages 
preceded the procession ; and, as these came at 
a quicker pace, an universal suspicion arose that 
the spectacle was thus to be curtailed of its fairest 


be eagerly directed towards the distant platform | features, and that these vehicles earried the 


in front of the castle. We availed ourselves of 
our pocket telescope, and through it we per- 


(Jueen of Beauty and the other ladies ; who, since 
they were prevented by the weather from riding 
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with the knights, were naturally desirous to be 
seated in the gallery as speedily as possible. 
Our attention was first drawn to them as they 
entered the lists. In one carriage was Lady 
Seymour, the Queen of Beauty, a title to which 
nature has given her ladyship the most indis- 
putable right. She was richly and mest appro- 
priately attired, with her crown upon her head ; 
and there was a mingled mildness, and modesty, 
and dignity in her dark blue eye, that com- 
manded the willing homage of all hearts. For 
our parts, if any knight had been so hardy as to 
deny that she was the most peerless princess in 
the universe, we should ourselves have been 
ready to have tossed our gauntlet over the gal. 
lery—to have descended into the lists—to have 
armed and mounted in support of her unrivalled 
pretensions—and to have maintained them with 
grounden spears to the outrance. The Queen 
and her ladies immediately took their places in 
the loge appropriated for her; and there, as 
the silken curtains were drawn around them to 
defend them from the wet which would have 
otherwise blown in upon them, we also thanked 
our stars that we were relieved from the over- 
whelming blaze of that galaxy of beauty, to look 
upon which unmoved required more of the copper 
coating of modern dandyism than we are pos- 
sessed of. 

The carriages were now cleared away, and 
the procession began to advance towards the en- 
trance to the lists, amidst the shouts of the 
people. We have seen many fine spectacles, 
and processions in our days ; but we are prepared 
to contend that no spectacle or procession of 
modern times, not bating that of a coronation 
itself, ever came within many degrees of this as 
to splendour. QOne only that we have beheld, 
exceeded it in interest ; and that was the pro- 
cession of the forty or fifty thousand grateful 
hearts, who, full of joy for the gift of Reform, 
which their determination had wrenched from 
an unwilling House of Peers, assembled intriumph 
in Bruntsfield Links, and paraded through the 
streets of Edinburgh, on the 10th day of August, 
1832. Alas! how that great modern charter of 
our liberties has since been worm-eaten, almost 
to caddis, by the reptiles of Toryism! But this 
is neither the time nor the place for such dis- 
agreeable reflections. Let us not embitter our 
feelings, therefore, by any such thoughts. 

The effect produced by the appearance of the 
body of stalwart men-at-arms who led the pro- 
cession, and filled up some other parts of it, in 
their harn-pans, or iron skull-caps, and their 
back and breast pieces, and mounted on their 
great heavy horses, was most striking. So was 
that of the halberdiers, and bearers of two- 
handed swords. The banners, and the em- 
blazoned coats of the heralds, were splendid. 
Lord Saltoun, as Judge of the Peace, was most 
appropriately dressed in a black robe, and iooked 
his character well. But Sir Charles Lamb, the 


Knight Marshall of the Lists, with his silken 
surcoat, richly embroidered with his emblazon- 
ments over a very fine suit of armour, was per- 





haps one of the best and most correctly dressed 
figures of the whole pageant ; and the manner in 
which he acquitted himself, throughout the whole 
affair, proved that the spirit of ancient chivalry 
was thoroughly in him, and would have done 
credit to any preux chevalier of ancient days, 
After him came the beautifal, richly caparisoneq 
palfreys of the ladies, led by squires; but, alas! 
with empty saddles. The most gorgeous person 
of all was certainly the Marquis of Londonderry, 
with his crown upon his head, as King of the 
Tournament, and his rich purple velvet robe 
trimmed with ermine, which covered the whole 
hind quarters of the animal he rode, and swept 
the very ground. We have noticed, in some of 
the printed accounts of the Tournament, certain 
reflections on the manner in which he managed 
his horse. ‘These, we have no hesitation in 
saying, display the srossest ignorance, if not 
malevolence in their authors, whom we strongly 
suspect to have been some of the disappointed 
tailors who had not been called upon to furnish 
anything for the show, and who never crossed a 
horse but to ride to Brentford. Nothing could 
have been more graceful, nothing could have 
displayed a more perfect knowledge of equi- 
tation, than the manner in which his Lordship 
made his horse-passage across the ground in 
front of the loge of the Queen of Beauty; and 
this we will maintain in the lists against all 
comers, excepting always those miscreant knights 
of the needle and thimble, who have so disgraced 
themselves by these calumnies. The Jester was 
well enough as to costume, but very sorry and 
vulgar in his wit. We think that this character 
was the only thing like a failure in the whole 
matter. Wedo not blame the gentleman who 
did it, because we think that he was mani- 
festly out of his element. It should have been 
supported by some wag of quality, who could 
have had no fear of exercising the privilege of 
the cap and bells at the expense of the men with 
whom he was in daily intimacy, and with whose 
various tempers, dispositions, and histories he 
was well acquainted. We understand that the 
gentleman was a wit and an artist, and he may 
be very clever in both these capacities ; but the 
cleverest man on earth, without the requisites we 
have mentioned, would have found himself at 
fault on such an oceasion. His best joke was 
his remark after the first ineffectual caret, 
when he rode past the gallery, erying—“ Ho: 
ho! if the Ayrshire eagles look to dine to-day 
upon a dead knight, they will be long enough 
before they find one.” And again, when the 
Marquis of Waterford was mounted preparatory 
to tilting, he took out a sketch-book, and said 
that “he was about to make an Irish scriptural 
sketch—the Marquis of Waterford’s head upe 
a charger.” The rest of his flashes appeared t 
us to be flashes in the pan. The Earl of Eglinton, 
the Lord of the ‘Tournament himself, ¥% 
armed most magnificently, man and horse, ™ 
a full suit of embossed and splendidly gilt at- 
mour, the caparison of his horse being the richest 
possible blue satin and cloth of gold. The pl 
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helmets, and the shields of all the knights, were 
perne each by a separate esquire, till they were 
called upon to arm them for the tilting. Most 


of the knights, therefore, rode in their cowls ; | 


put when Lord Eglinton entered the lists, he 
wore a Velvet bonnet of antique cut, with a plume 
in it, with which he acknowledged the plaudits 
of the spectators with the most graceful courtesy. 
Every one admired the perfect equanimity he 
displayed in the midst of the trying disappoint- 
ment that had arisen from the weather and its 
consequences ; and he carried off with him the 
afections and the sympathies of all present. 
The efects produced by the gonfalons or ban- 
ners, Which were borne before the several 
knights, each exhibiting their coats armorial, 
together with the large groups of gay-looking, 
gnd correctly dressed esquires and other horse- 
men, who formed the cortege of each of them 
respectively, all mounted upon horses of the 
first breed and spirit, was truly noble and ani- 
mating. After the list we have already given, 
we need net repeat their names. We may men- 
tion, however, that those of the suite of Lord 
Waterford were particularly remarkable for 
splendour and for the excellence of their 
horses. His cortege was also particularly dis- 
tinguished, by having in its ranks a jolly friar 
and a lean monk, who seemed to have more 
of the spirit of the Holy Clerk of Copman- 
hurst in their composition than of the peace- 
able austerities of the cloister. As they rode 
merrily to the lists, these holy men chanted 
melodies which were anything but those of the 
cathedral choir; and the most noble and fro- 


licsome knight in whose company they were, and | 


all his merry men, joined lustily in the chorus, 
till they inade the good greenwood ring again. 
Lord Glenlyon’s cortege had the interesting ad- 
dition of an hundred Athol followers on foot 
—very fine men—uniformly dressed in the 
Highland garb, and each of them armed with 
targe and claymore. And here we must be ex- 
cused fur entering into a defence of this also, 
from the ignorant and unjust criticism with 
which it has been visited ; for although the 


possessions of knights lay in the Highlands, that | 


was no reason why they should not—as we know 
instances of their having done of old—enter the 
lists with Southrons ; nor can there be any 
ground for objecting to that which must have 
otten occurred, and did often occur ; we mean, 
that in addition to their esquires and men-at- 
arms, they should also have been attended by a 
body of -their faithful clansmen. Among the 
other knights who followed, it would be vain, as 
Well as tedious, to particularize one more than 
another; but still we cannot help especially 
hoticing Sir Francis Hopkins, as one whose array 
Was by no means of the worst. 

It was indeed a grand sight to behold this 
brilliant body of mailed and gaily attired men, 
curvetting on their pampered and richly capa- 
tisoned coursers, slowly and gracefully, as the 
Procession wound its way around the lists, whilst 
the sunshine that fell upon them from many a 
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bright pair of eyes, seemed more than to com- 
pensate to them for the absence of the cheering 
countenance of the god of day. After the tail 
of the procession, like that of a glittering and 
gilded snake, had drawn itself within the area, 
the space below presented to the eye the appear- 
ance of one waving sea of splendour, as it did to 
the ear of martial sound, defying description. 
All having now, as they passed in succession, 
paid their obeisance to the loge of Beauty, 
each knight now filed of with his people to 
his respective pavilion; the Irvine archers and 
the Highlanders surrounded the palisadoes of 
the lists, and the Marshal ; and the Judge of the 
Peace, took their stations, each with his trum- 
pets and his attendants, one on either side of the 
centre of the barrier, the former on the north, 
and the latter on the south side of it, whilst two 
of the knights were preparing to enter the lists 
by arming with their helmets and shields. 
Whilst they are so employed, we may take 
the opportunity to explain, once for all, that the 
tilting was conducted at Eglinton precisely as it 
always was in the olden time; that is to say, in 
this manner:—The opposing knights were placed 
at opposite ends of the barrier, each with the 
barrier on his left, and his bridle rein held by a 
groom to keep the horse steady. ‘The Marshal 
of the Lists then asked each of the knights in 
turn if he were ready ; and, on being answered 
in the affirmative, the “ Laissez aller” was ut- 
tered—the trumpets sounded from both sides of 
the barrier—the grooms on both sides, each ran 
a pace or two with the horse he held, so as to 


| start him fairly in his proper course ; and the 








knights being closely followed by their squires, 
and frequently at some few paces distant by a 
part of their cortege, gave their spurs to their 
horses, roused them to full action, and rushed 
on in their career; and each having the lance 
in his right hand, he put it in rest, and tilted at 
his adversary over the barrier at the moment 
when he thought he had come within reach of 
him. The second course proceeded in the same 
way, only the two knights having now changed 
places, they rode on the opposite side, and from 
the opposite end of the barrier, to that which 
they had ridden on and from before ; and so on, 
All this was quite selon les regles dex joustes. 
Any one who will take the trouble of considering 
how great that quickness of eye, and readiness 
of arm must be, that must be required to catch, 
and to use to effect the only transient, and, as 
we may call it, mathematical moment which can 
be available during the rapid career of the horses 
in opposite directions, will be more disposed to 
wonder that a hit should ever be made at all, 
than that so many failures should happen. 

The first two knights who appeared were 
Captain Fairlie, the Knight of the Golden 
Lion, opposed to the Hon, Mr Jerningham, the 
Knight of the Swan. In their first course, they 
passed without touching. In their second course, 
he of the Lion deranged the chamfron or steel 
frontlet of the horse of him of the Swan. In 
the third, the horse of him of the Swan swerved 
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from the barrier; but, in the fourth, his rider 
succeeded in shivering his lance on the shield of 
the Lion. The contest was most animating, 
and the most intense interest began now to be 
excited among the spectators. 

This was by nc means diminished when it 
was observed that the Lord of the Tournament 
himself, the Earl of Eglinton, appeared at the 
western extremity of the barrier, Nothing 
could surpass the magnificence of his appearance, 
when thus armed cap-a-pee in his gorgeous 
golden plate, with his coronet and crest on his 
casque, amid the blue and white ostrich-feathers 
that formed its plume, His seat in his saddle was 
easy and dignified, and the manege of his beanti- 
ful horse was, in every respect, so perfect, that 
his appearance was hailed with deafening shouts 
of applause from all quarters. The Marquis of 
Waterford, the Knight of the Dragon, was his 
worthy opponent. ‘The pace at which these two 
noble and very redoubtable knights went was tre- 
mendous. When the trumpet sounded, the Mar- 
quis dashed his spurs rowel-deep into the horse’s 
sides, so that hesprang forward over the ground 
at the full extent of his speed. As they met in 
mid career, Lord Eglinton shivered his lance on 
his opponent’s shield, with a clang that resounded 
through the lists, and brought bursts of applause 
from the spectators. In their second course, 
both knights missed each other; but, in the 
third course, the Lord of the Tournament was 
again successful in breaking his lance on the 
armour of his adversary. The martial music 
sounded ; the shouts of the multitude were 
renewed ; and were again excited tenfold, when, 
as conqueror, he rude up opposite to the royal 
loge, and paid his devoirs to the Queen of 
Beauty, with a grace quite corresponding to the 
superior skill he had displayed in the encounter. 

Sir Francis Hopkins, the Knight of the Burn- 


ing Tower, and Mr Lechmere, the Knight of | 
| handsome and accomplished Mr Spratt. 


the Red Rose, were the next two combatants 
who appeared; and their's too was a most 
interesting encounter. In the first course, he 
of the Tower touched his adversary without 
breaking his lance. The second course was 
peculiarly good ; for he of the Tower shivered 
his lance so violently on his adversary that the 
fragments were thrown high into the air, whilst 
he of the Rose also broke off the crotchet from 
the point of his lance, In the third course, he 
of the Tower broke his lance on his opponent’s 
casque, and was led up, as conqueror, to pay 
his devoirs to the Queen of Beauty. We 
particularly remarked the excellence of Sir 
Francis’ seat, as well as the extraordinary com- 
mand of his horse, which he exhibited; the ani- 
mal being one that seemed to be anything but 
pleasant, to ride and, that on one occasion, did 
all he possibly could do to unseat his master. 
But the knight was his master ; and the manner 
in which he pulled him short up, when in full 
career, so as to make him stand stock still at 
the end of the barrier, round which he im- 
mediately wheeled him to be ready for the next 
encounter, caused universal admiration. 
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Lord Alford, the Knight of the Black Lion 
and Lord Glenlyon, the Knight of the Gael, werg 
the next pair. It was a new, as well as an ap. 
propriate feature in this match, to see a tartan. 
clad groom at Lord Glenlyon’s bridle-rein, ‘Th, 
knight’s missed in their first course, In their 
second, the lance of the Knight of the Gael was 
struck by him of the Black Lion .who, in the 
third course, broke his lance on the body of his 
opponent, 

Whilst all these deeds were doing, the rain 
continued to increase ; and Lord Eglinton rode 
up to the front of the Queen's gallery, and 
taking off his bonnet, he bowed to the ladies, 
and said—“< I regret much that I am com- 
pelled thus to announce that, in consequence of 
the insufficiency of the tempsrary buildings at 
the castle, the rain has so destroyed everything, 
as to put it out of my power to fulfil my intention 
of giving an entertainment to my friends.” Ag 
every one present felt more from sympathy for 
his Lordship than for themselves, his short and 
manly declaration was received with the clapping 
of hands, and every possible symptom of satis- 
faction. But deep if not loud curses were ut- 
tered by many against Mr Pratt, the contractor 
for the buildings ; and with what justice may be 
conceived when we think of what the conse- 
quences might have been, if the rain had kept off 
till we were all assembled in glory at the ban- 
quet, and then poured down. Lad this hap. 
pened, every lady would have been drenched in 
less than a quarter of an hour, and the scene of 
confusion that would have been created may be 
easily imagined. Filled with the conviction of 
such possibilities, we did hear it whispered, that 
the repetition of that page of chivalric history, 
in which we read of the tossing of that worthy 


squire, Sancho Panza, in a blanket, would have 


been a happy incident of the Tournament, if the 
principal performer of the scene had been the 


A combat with two-handed swords now began 
between two men-at-arms, Mr Mackay and Mr 
Redbury, which added another feature of reality 
to the vraisemblance of the whole scene. Both 
acquitted themselves manfully, and with great 
skill ; and their breast and back pieces rang with 
the blows, amidst the most animating cheers from 
the spectators. 

Lord Cassillis, the Knight of the Dolphin, and 
Lord Alford, the Knight of the Black Lion, now 
appeared in the lists. In their first course their 
lances crossed without breaking. Ip the second, 
he of the Dolphin broke his lance on tlre armour 
of his opponent. In the last course both lances 
crossed, and the Knight of the Dolphin agai 
broke his lance. 

But the mere detail of these encounters cam 
furnish no idea to any one, who was not present, 
of the romantic and exciting interest of this most 
wonderful spectacle—of the effect of the rush 0 
the opposing knights in their career, followed as 
they were by their esquires and their other atte 
ants in irregular flying troops, whilst the arens 
underneath the eye was continually agitated by 
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fitting figures of the olden time, some on foot, 
and others riding it here, and pricking it there, 
in all directions, so as absolutely to bewilder the 
fancy, till the imagination began to boil up into 
the conviction that years had rolled back their 
tide, and that we had been actually cast thereby 
on the ancient shore of chivalry. Nay, we must 
confess that the illusion with us was so strong, 
that if any one had asked us at that moment 
whether we had been personally acquainted with 
Harry Hotspur, or the Douglas, or with John of 
Gaunt, we suspect that we should have inno- 
cently replied that we knew all these excellent 
fellows perfectly well. 

The doings of the day being now over, and 
the banquet and ball, to which we had been in- 
vited, having been finished before they began, 
thanks to the insufficient materials of Mr Pratt’s 
trumpery—(we beg his pardon)—temporary 
buildings, we hastened to make our way from 
the field across the park, amidst draggled crowds 
of pedestrians of all ranks, from all of whom, in 
defiance of the drenching that many of them had 
received, we heard nothing escaping but expres- 
sions of delight, and of the highest encomium on 
the generous nobleman who had given them so 
princely ashow. Wewere particularly admiring 
the graceful gait and the handsome figure of a 
Highlander, who was stepping out over the green 
turf before us with a fine, firm, free pace ; not 
decked out with pistol and powderhorn, and in 
all the eagle-wing pride and the rich silver and 
cairngorum ornaments of the chief, but clad in 
the simple kilt, hose, plaid, and unplumed bon- 
net of a shepherd from the hill-side. For such, 
indeed, we took him, though he might have been 
young Norval for aught we knew ; but we had no 
sooner come up to him than we were recognised 
by him, and he held out to us the hand of—the 
Marquis of Douglas. 

Having extricated ourselves from the intri- 
cacies of the park, and got fairly into the road 
to Irvine, we found ourselves in the midst of 
that which was perhaps the strangest scene 
in which we ever mingled: The pathway was so 
crowded, that no individual could attempt to 
get on beyond a certain pace, without the cer- 
tainty of both giving and receiving many an 
admonitory kick in the shins; and the carriage 
way was filled with vehicles, all of which had 
characters of both sexes, of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, seated within them ; whilst 
squires, mixed up with grooms, and men-at-arms, 
Were seen riding along at a slinging pace ; their 
buff boots, silk hose, velvet doublets, and plumed 
bonnets, all bespattered and drenched, like 
turkey poults after a thunder plump. As we 
go nearer to the town of Irvine, the crush be- 
came greater ; and it went on accumulating, till 

€ jamming and crashing of carriages of all 
rts in the street exceeded anything we have 
ever yet witnessed in London, even on an opera 
nght ; with this addition, that the old dresses of 
the squires and ladies of all degrees, and the 
‘ncient armour of the knights, when thus asso- 


ciated with modern carriages of every descrip- 
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tion, presented the most whimsical appearance. 
Here you had a bluff man-at-arins, making love 
in the rumble to a delicate looking lady’s-maid, 
who sat beside him vainly trying to keep herself 
dry with atiny silk parasol, There you had a 
burly halberdier sitting, halberd and all, on the 
box of another carriage, beside the coachman 
in his many-caped box coat. Again you would 
espy a knight in his armour, sitting bodkin in a 
chariot between two damsels, whose countenances 
betrayed that the thought of their dresses 
made them grievously distressed by his proximity. 
A little afterwards, you would discover a mailed 
hero in a britzka, solacing himself with a cigar; 
and anon, you might behold, armed in full proof, 
the most noble the Marquis of Waterford, worm- 
ing his difficult and arduous way through the 
opposing obstacles, with anything but a patient 
countenance, in his buggy. All this produced a 
motley-medley, of which no one, who did not 
witness it, can have any conception. Then the 
yells, the cries, the execrations, and the jar- 
ring of contending wheels, defy all description ; 
as well as the strange expression of rage and 
fear, that agitated the different human counten- 
ances you beheld. It reminded us of the cele- 
brated rout of the French after the Battle of 
Vittoria. We remarked one man, a fat farmer, 
who, quite unprepared for any such strugyle as 
this in the street of Irvine, had quietly taken 
up his wonted position, in his one-horse four- 
wheeled chay, opposite to the Eglinton Arms, 
as he might have often done before on a market 
day; but, alas! poor man, he found, upon this 
occasion, that, according to the old Proverb, 
there was “a change of market days.” Tie had 
very innocently, in his ignorance, turned his 
horse’s head against the stream ; the consequence 
of which was, that his near hind wheel was 
caught by some of the wheels of the carriages 
going in the opposite direction, and he began, 
much to the astonishment both of his horse and 
himself, to be slowly dragged backwards. He 
roared, he shouted, he shook his reins, and he 
double thonged his unfortunate animal, but all 
in vain. Back—back——back he went, ever and 
anon, resting a while in his retrograde motion, 
as one carriage shook him off, and for the brief 
space that was allowed him till that which fol- 
lowed took him up again; and then always renew- 
ing his retrogradation with the effect of some 
piece of machinery that has a regular inter- 
mittent action, until his cries grew fainter and 
fainter by distance, and his bulky figure, in 
furious gesture, finally disappeared from our eyes 
around the turning of the street. 

A polite and hospitable hint had been con- 
veyed to us, that, although the banquet was 
necessarily abandoned, there would yet be dinner 
at the castle for those who should come to par- 
take of it. We tried in vain for a corner where 


we could have a morsel of bread and cheese and 

a glass of ale in Irvine. This therefore seemed to 

he a question between turtle and champagne on 

the one hand, and starvation on the other. But be- 

lieving, from the appearance of the weather, that 
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the Tournament could not possibly be continued 
next day, and therefore concluding that the 
whole game was up, we thought it more pru- 
dent to retreat; and, accordingly, we ordered 
our servants to give up the beds they had en- 
gaged for us, and to get the carriage, that we 
might immediately proceed to Ayr, in order to 
return to the place from whence we came. As 
our prognostications as to weather were suflicient- 
ly realized by the heavy rain that fell where we 
were, without interruption, the whole of the ensu- 
ing day, we were the more satisfied with the wis- 
dom of our determination ; and repentance only 
came too late, when we afterwards learned, to 
our great mortification, what we were at too great 
a distance to learnin time, that the Tournament 
again proceeded on the Friday, which turned out 
a most beautiful day. We are, therefore, reduced 
to the necessity of giving an account of what we 
did not see, from the information of a friend. 





As a proof how much the spectacle of Wed- 
nesday had been appreciated, it is enough to 
mention, that notwithstanding the fearful rain 
which unceasingly fell on Thursday, so many 
thousands had crowded to the scene of action, 
that Lord Eglinton, with his wonted courtesy 
and attention to the people, felt it necessary to 
ride down to the lists in person, to acquaint 
them that no Tournament could be held that day. 
Yet thousands continued to loiter on the ground ; 
and as the evening brightened up, their hopes 
brightened with it. Nor were they altogether 
disappointed; for the Earl, eager to gratify those 
of all ranks, who had come from all quarters of 
the three kingdoms to witness the spectacle, 
resolved, with his companions, that, foul or fair, 
it should hold on Friday ; and kindly rode about 
the park himself, to acquaint the people with 
this determination, whilst messengers were des- 
patched in all directions to spread the news. 
This second day then passed off with an acces. 
sion of eager expectation for the morrow ; whilst 
within the walls of the castle there was some 
amusing skirmishing in the ball-room among 
the knights; who donned their armour, and 
four taking the title of Knights of the Apple on 
one side, assailed four who chose to rejvice in 
that of Knights of the Pear on the other. So 
distinguished, they hammered at one another 
with broomsticks, for the entertainment of the 
ladies, till one would have thought that the forges 
of the armourers were at work, So tremendous 
was the fracture of shafts in this encounter, that 
the housemaids were compelled to send to Irvine 
and Ayr for a complete new establishment of 
brooms ere they could accomplish the sweeping 
of the apartments. On this occasion, Prince 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte and Mr Charles Lamb 
had a course together of tilting on foot, in which 
the latter was declared to have the advantage. 
In the evening there was a ball. 

On the Friday the weather seemed to be de- 
termined to make up to Lord Eglinton for the 
unrufied good humour with which he had borne 





the disappointment it had occasioned him on the 
previous days. Nothing could be more beantifyl 
than the sunshine. ‘To comprehend the splendid 
effect of the procession of this day, the reader 
has only to look over the programme and (de. 
scription of that for Wednesday, and then to be 
told that, in addition to all its magnificence, the 
Queen of Beavty, and all her ladies, mounteg 
on their palfreys, formed a part of it, together 
with the lovely body of archeresses in their pic. 
turesque green velvet dresses, and with their 
bows and quivers, making ‘ Cupid’s occupation 
gone,” by doing his work for themselves, ‘The 
dresses of all the different characters which had 
been out in the wet of Wednesday, had some. 
how, strange to say, lost none of their lustre. 
The armour of the knights was again bright, and 
glittered in the sun, whilst that of the Lord of 
the Tournament blazed in all eyes. Lord Lon. 
donderry wore his collar of the garter, and was 
attended by the handsome Cvount Valentine 
Esterhazy, nephew to the Prince of that name, 
As the procession entered the lists, and passed 
deliberately round them, in all its gallant pomp 
and circumstance, the shouts of the spectators 
of all ranks, who had assemb!ed in numbers but 
little inferior to those of Wednesday, were abso- 
lutely deafening. 

About three o'clock, the business of the day 
was begun by Lord Glenlyon, the Knight of the 
Gael, and Lord Alford, the Knight of the Black 
Lion. They were both unsuccessful in hitting 
during the two first courses; but, in the third 
course, the noble Blair-Athol chief shivered his 
lance upon the shield of his antagonist ; and, 
being declared the victor, he was brought up 
before the loge of the Queen of Beauty, where 
he paid his devoirs. 

The second joust was an extremely good one 
between Lord Craven, the Knight of the Griffin, 
and Captain Fairlie, the Knight of the Golden 
Lion. Both knights splintered their lances in 
the first course, which was by all admitted to be 
the finest exhibition of all the courses that had 
as yet been run. In that which followed, both 


knights crossed; but, in the third course, he of 


the Griffin bore his lance with such precision 
that he shivered it on his adversary, so that only 
the small fragment of it below the gauntlet 
gripe remained in his hand. 

‘The Earl of Eglinton, Lord of the Tourna- 
ment, then appeared in the lists, with Mr Lech- 
mere, the Knight of the Red Rose. In the 
first and second careers, both knights failed in 
touching, but in the third, Lord Kglinton’s lance 
was so truly directed, as to be shivered with 
great effect upon the shield of him of the Red 
Rose ; and his skill and good fortune so gratified 
the spectators, that, as he rode up to pay his 
devoirs, his success was hailed by the loudest 
acclamations, and by the waving of the hand- 
kerchiefs of the women, and the hats and bonnets 
of the men. ‘ 

Captain Beresford, the Knight of the Stag* 
Head, and Mr Little Gilmour, the Black Knight, 
then ran two courses without effect. 10 
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third, they crossed lances, and again missed in 
the fourth, so that there was no honour or ad- 
yantage gained on either side. 

The courses that followed between Lord Cas- 
dilis, the Knight of the Dolphin, against Mr 
Lamb, the Knight of the White Rose, and Mr 
Jerningham, the Knight of the Swan, against 
Captain Gage, the Knight of the Ram, were 

irited, but without result. Lord Waterford, 
the Knight of the Dragon, and Sir Frederick 
Johnstone, the Knight of the Border, then ran 
their due number of careers with great swift- 
ness, In the first, their lances crossed, and the 
other two were ineffective, 

Captain Fairlie, the Knight of the Golden 
Lion, then appeared in the lists, against Sir 
Francis Hopkins, the Knight of the Burning 
Tower. The first course was a failure. In the 
second, he of the Lion, shivered his lance, and 
as the third was inefficient on both sides, the 
Golden Lion was triumphant. 

The Lord of the Tournament now announced 
tothe Queen of Beauty, and to the company in 


her gallery, that the tilting was concluded for 


the day, but that, if the weather proved favour- 
able, the passage of arms would next day be re- 
sumed, a piece of information which was hailed 
byall who heard it with the loudest plaudits. 
The tilting was this day inferior, generally, to 
that of Wednesday, which may have been owing 
tothe fatigue of the ball of the previous night. 
But now the spectators prepared themselves for 
the enjoyment of new entertainments. 

The riding at the ring, so often mentioned in 
our ballad story, was the next exercise to which 
the knights devoted themselves. The ring, of 
asize just large enough to be borne off on an 
ordinary lance point. was suspended froma string 
loosely stretched between two upright poles. 
One pair of these poles stood immediately op- 
posite to the loge of the Queen of Beauty, and 
the other pair occupied the similar place on the 
opposite side of the barrier. The knights and 
the squires, who also juined in this part of the 
exhibition, followed one another in succession, 
and tried to carry off the ring ere they passed 
through between the poles. The steadiness of 
hand in levelling the long lances, and the quick- 
hess of eye which many of them displayed, were 
‘oudly cheered. The performances were alto- 
gether excellent, but Lord Eglinton was pecu- 
‘arly suecessful. This appears to have been a 
‘ery lively and gratifying part of the spectacle, 
and we reyret much that we were so unfortunate 
4 to lose it, 

Still more do we deplore that we lost that most 
‘imating and interesting spectacle that fol- 
lowed—we mean the tourney with the sword— 
nwhich four knights, representing Ireland and 
Scotland, were pitched against four knights who 
“ppeared for England. They were as follow :— 


The Scottish and Irish knights were— 


The Earl of Eglinton, Lord of the Tournament, 

The Marquis of Waterford, the Knight of the Dragon, 
Mr Little Gilmour, the Black Knight, and 

Viscount Glenlyon, the Knight of the Gael, 


THE EGLINTON TOURNAMENT 


V5 


Against the following English knights :— 


Viscount Alford, the Knight of the Black Lion, 
Mr Lechmere, the Knight of the Red Rose, 

Mr Lamb, the Knight of the White Rose, and 
Captain Fairlie, the Kuight of the Golden Lion. 


The combatants, giving the spurs to their 
horses, rushed to the encounter at a furious 


_ pace, striking at one another with their swords 











as they passed. The great merit lay in striking 
two blows on the adversary in passing. But 
Lords Waterford and Alford were not contented 
with merely bestowing so small a courtesy on 
each other; for, turning their horses again to 
the attack, as if by mutnal consent, they assailed 
each other so desperately, that some of the 
spectators shouted with delight, whilst others 
cried out for fear of the consequences. This 
single combat raged with a fearful raining down 
of blows, that rang through the lists, and made 
the fire flash from their arms, till Sir Charles 
Lamb, the Marshal of the Tournament, hurried 
forward, and, with some difficulty, parted the 
combatants. In the general encounter that 
took place after this, the Honourable Mr Jer- 
ingham waa severely cut in the wrist: but he 
was too much of a knight not to appear at 
the evening’s banquet and ball, though we un. 
derstand that the after consequences of his 
wound occasioned very considerable alarm to his 
medical attendant. 

The business of this day having been thus 
concluded, the trumpets summoned the various 
personages immediately connected with the 
‘Tournament to take their places in the proces- 
sion ; and so they returned to the castle, to the 
sound of martial music, in the same splendid ar- 
ray that they came. 

The banquet and ball were held on this even- 
ing in the most sumptuous style. The dresses, 
all correctly of the olden times of chivalry, were 
more gorgeous than anything that had yet been 
exhibited ; and the rooms were lighted up, if we 
may so express ourselves, by the blaze of dia- 
monds, Amongst the most brilliantly gemmed 
of the noble personages present, was the Mar- 
chioness of Londonderry, upon whom we had 
looked with peculiar interest during the first 
day’s Tournament, as her appearance gratefully 
recalled to us the hospitalities we had received 
from her father and mother, when she was yet 
but a girl, inthe noble baronial halls of Glen- 
arm Castle. The entertainment of the Lord of 
the Tournament was altogether princely ; and 
nowhere did his generous disposition and cour- 
teous bearing appear to greater advantage, than 
when he was thus engaged in doing the hospital- 
ities of Eglinton Castle, to one of the most bril- 
liant assemblages of the beauty and birth of our 
country that ever graced the lordly mansion of 
any individual, The ball was magnificent, and 
it was kept up till a late hour ; and the badness 
of the following day prevented the gallant 
knights from proving, as they doubtless would 
have done, that the smiles which they received 
from their fair partners in the mazes of the 
dance, had given new nerve totheir manly sinews, 
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Thus terminated the Eglinton Tournament, 


{ 


for our enjoyment in which, we, as invited guests, | 


are deeply grateful to the nobleman who gave it. 
We hold that it was a spectacle which all who 


had any taste or feeling for the more ancient | 
history of urope, must have considered as by | 
_ Powerscourt, Lady Ltendlesham and daughter 

’ 


far the most animating, interesting, and instruct- 
ive that has ever been exhibited 
Britain in modern times ; and which is destined, 
if we mistake not, to furnish a spirited theme for 
the poet, and subject for the painter, for many a 
day tocome. For our parts, we cannot hope to 
behold anything like it again, unless the most 
noble the Marquis of Waterford, the bold Knight 
of the Dragon, or some other such man of metal, 
by which we mean vulgar coin as well as chival- 
resque spirit, shall be disposed to renew the sight 
at some future time, and at some other place. 
Whensoever and wheresoever it may be, our 
earnest petition is, that we may be spared to be- 
hold it ; and if health and strength be permitted 
us, it shall not be the rains of a second deluge, 
—yea, even like that of the Moray Tloods— 
that shall prevent us from being present. 

The following individuals were among those 
who were invited to the banquet and balls at the 
castle :— 


in Great | 





STANZAS ON THE DEATH OF LADY FLORA HASTINGS.—LINEs. 


Blantyre, Lords bBurghersh, Cranstoun, and 
Forrester, Lady Greenock, Lady Glenlyon, the 
Misses Murray, and Lord Glenlyon, Lady Hope- 
toun, Hon. Miss M‘Donald, Hon. Miss Stewart 
Lady Howard, Lady Montgomerie, (mother of 
the Earl of Eglinton,) Lords Ossulston and 


Lord Seaham, Lord and Lady Seymour, (the 
Queen of Love and Beauty,) Lord and Lady 
Stuart de Rothsay, Hon. Miss Stuart de Rothsay 
Lord Tullamore, Lord G. Beresford, Lady i" 
Douglas, Lady Jane Hamilton, Lady Sarah Sq. 
ville, Lord Archd. St Maur, Lady Frances Vane 
and Lady Sophia de Vaux ; the Hon. F. Corsven. 
Hon, Cecil Forrester, M.P., Hon. Captain Gage, 
Hon. Mr and Mrs Jerningham, Hon. J. Maedyp- 


ald, Hon R. and Miss Rollo, Hon. F. Villiers ; 


Sir David and Lady Anne Baird, Sir Hugh Pur. 
ves Campbell, Sir John Cathcart, Sir E. Cole. 
broke, Sir A. Cunningham, Sir W. Don, Sir D, 
Dundas, Sir Chas, and Lady Ferguson, Sir John 
and Lady Gordon of Earlstoun, Sir R. Gordon, 
Sir James and Lady Grahame, Sir Adam Hay, 


| Sir Francis Bond Head, Sir George Head, Sir 


Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, the two | 
Counts Esterhazy, the Duke and Duchess of | 
Sir J. and Lady Stirling, and Sir Maxwell 


Montrose, the Duke of Sutherland, the Marquis 
of Abercorn, the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Ailsa, the Marquises of Breadalbane and Dou- 
glas, the Marquis and Marchioness of London- 
derry and daughter, the Marquis and Marchion- 
ess of Queensberry, and the Marquis of Water- 
ford ; the Earl and Countess of Charleville, the 
Earls of Cassillis, Craven, and Fife, Earl and 
Countess of Dunmore, Earl of Leven and Mel. 
ville, the Countess Dowager of Listowel, the 
Countess of Mexborough, and the Earls of Suf- 
folk and Zetland ; Viscounts Alford, Chelsea, 
Drumlanrig, Ingestrie, Kelburne, and Maid- 
stone ; Lord and Lady Belhaven, Lord and Lady 





T. B. Hepburn, M.P., Sir Francis Hopkins, 
Sir Frederick Johnstone, Sir Charles Lamb, 
(stepfather of Lord Eglinton,) Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder, Sir David and Lady Hunter Blair, 
Sir Thomas Munroe, Sir J. and Lady Ogilvie, 


Wallace ; Colonel and Mrs Vans Agnew, Colonel 
and Mrs Blair, Colonel and Mrs Cathcart, 
Colonel Carter and Officers of 1st Royals, Colonel 
and Mrs Crawford, Colonel Douglas and the 
Officers of the 78th Regiment, Colonel and Miss 
Hamilton, Colonel Kelso, Colonel, Mrs, and Miss 
Kennedy, Colonel and Lady Leslie, Colonel 
Macknight, Colonel Rae, Colonel Standen, 
Colonel and Mrs Verney, and the Officers of the 
Queen's Bays, and Colonel Wood, M.P. ; Cap- 
tain J. O. Fairlie, J. H. Vivian, Esq., M.P. ; the 
Lord Justice-Clerk, Mrs and Misses Boyle; 
Professor Wilson, &c. &c. T. D, L. 





STANZAS ON THE DEATH OF LADY FLORA ILTASTINGS. 


She ’s no more! within the lonely tomb 

Her aching heart at length finds peace and rest ;— 
A rest as calm as when in childhood’s bloom, 

In bliss she slumbered on her mother’s breast, 
And Royal tears are shed around her grave; 

And England's voice hath sounded like a dirge ; 
When Flora’s corpse across the dark blue wave 

Was borne along above the foaming surge. 


Words, ye are weak when Pity could desire 
Your aid to soothe the aged mother’s wo; 

To quell the noble brother's wrathful ire, 
At joys decayed, and brilliant hopes laud low, 





To them we say not, ** Mourners cease to weep.” 
Ah, no! Still grieve beside the lost one’s bier ; 
But feel, while gazing on her marble sleep, 
No thought of vengeance must be cherished here. 


Oh ,when, brave noble, thy proud heart shall burn 
At this dark deed, let angry feelings cease; 
And kneeling near thy Flora’s sacred urn, 
Forgive her fues: she resteth now in peace. 
This Christian pardon is the only balm 
Which angels pour on wounded souls like thine. 
Think on these words till wrathful feelings calm— 


“ To err is human ; to forgive divine.” 
RosaMonD. 





LINES. 
BY J, WALKER ORD, ESQ. 


THE choral trumpet and the festive song, 

Mirth’s dulcet notes, and Pleasure’s gaudy trains, 
Youth's joyous sperts, the Bacchanalian throng, 
Masqued revelry, and music's lengthened strains,— 
These suothe the worldling and allay his pains ; 
But J, who from the Muses have iny dower, 

Fee] loftier pleasures, miore ennobling cares ; 





The mountains bring me songs of might and powe 
And spirit voices swell the evening airs— 

For hymns immortal wait on him who dares. 
Then weep not, O ye Poets!—Weep no more— 
The midnight winds bring music, and ye hear 
Tidings of gladness in the ocean’s rear, 


, { 
Aud strains unfelt on earth, are ever mumouring all 
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TRANSLATED POETRY. 


THE GARDENER AND THE SHEPHERDESS. 
From la Pastorel/a e il Gardinere. 


*« O bella pastorella 
Che fate qui soletta” 


O bonny pastorella ! 
What do you lhere alone, 
A treading down the herbage 
With earliest dew-drops strown ¢ 
Say, would you do the favour 
To hear one word from me ? 
What joy, my simple-hearted one, 
That word would give to thee ! 
Beautiful colour, 
Fragrant odour, 
My blooming pink, 
Who wills to buy. 


I came, O gardinere ! 
To lead my fleecy throng— 
My sportive kids and lambkins— 
The valley flowers among ; 
To seek the greenest pastures, 
By waters flowing clear, 
So do not keep me waiting, 
I may not tarry here, 


Would you accept the tribute, 
The infant flower I bring, 
Still budding, just unfolding, 
Rich in the prime of Spring ; 
But newly have I gather’d it, 
Fresh-blooming, opening sweet, 
I come with hope and cheerfulness 
To lay it at your feet. 
Beautiful colour, Ac. 


The gift, indeed, is handsome, 
And kind it were in you 
To bring this bonny flowret 
Fresh moisten’d by the dew, 
But thousands bloom around me, 
The wildings of the field, 
They only wait my gathering, 
A richer joy to yield. 


Ah! do not you despise me 
Because you deem me old ; 
[ feel robust and stout enough 
To trim my garden’s mould. 
For that, my sweet pastora, 
To take it would you deign, 
With its delicious odour, 
Content you must remain. 
Beautitul colour, &c. 


Old man, I do not scorn you, 
Nor would I shew you slight, 

The sun that smiles in morning 
May sink in gloom at night. 

But age, to keep its honours, 
Must act to wisdom’s plan; 

Love will not strew its roses 
Upon a fading man, 


Say, would you have another, 
I give the jessamine, 
And with its richer fragrance, 
New raptures would be thine, 
If that will not suflice thee, 
My heart—l lay if down ; 
For thou art all its warmth, love— 
Without thee life is flown, 
Beautiful colour, &c. 


In you "twere wiser, nobler, 

To think upon your end ; 
Even had you manhood’s vigour, 
I could but call you friend, 

40. LXXLee VOL, Vi, 





There is a young pastoré, 
Of all our swains the pride; 
lle is my joy and glory, 
My heart owns noue beside, 
J. LisTer, 
THIRTEEN AT TABLE. 
From the French of Beranger. 
Good Heavens! thirteen at table sitting! 
Before me too the salt is spilt ; 
A fatal number ! presage fitting ! 
Death comes—I tremble as with guilt. 
It comes! but, lo! in woman's guise, 
With youthful glance, with smile to cheer; 
Come, let the song of joy arise— 
No, friends, no more of death I fear. 


As she invited here had been, 

With wreathed flowers crown her head— 
J.et nothing on her brow be seen 

But the bright hues their beauties siied, 
To me she shews a broken chain, 

A sleeping child her breast doth bear ; 
Come, fill my empty cup again— 

No, friends, no more of death I fear, 


“ Dost dread me,” (thus her voice is borne,) 

* The twin of Hope—the child of Heaven ? 
My coming ought the slave to mourn, 

When by my touch his chains are riven ? 
Fall’n souls ! I clothe ye with the wings 

Of which your fate deprives ye here :” 
Come ! take the kiss that beauty brings, 

lor I no more of death will fear. 


“ Tcome,”’ she says, * and give thy soul 

The power to course through worlds sublime— 
Those spheres of light which yonder roll, 

With which God strews the path of time, 
Great as thy present toil and strife 

The happiness that waits thee there’ 
Let pleasure bless in peace our life— 

No more, my friends, of death I fear, 


The house-dog’s low and mournful cry 
My vision broke, and all was gloom ; 
Ah ! man, a vain retreat you try 
From the first coldness of the tomb! 
Gay passengers upon the wave, 
Which nought from its abyss can save, 
Quick then let loose the boat—divide the cable— 
Our vessel to its fated port must steer, 


But while Ged counts us, though, “ Thirteen at Table,’ 





a 








— 


a 
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No more, my friends, no more of death we'll fear, 


Devonport. he &. 


THE VINE. 
From Herder. 


’Mid the tenants of the wood, 
When in early youth they stood, 
While the cedar and the palm, 
Strove t’ engross the breeze’s balm, 
While the myrtle and the pine, 
First in beauty, burned to shine, 
lowly mourned the vine alone, 

In a sad complaining tone ; 

Sighed for branches, stem, and fruit, 
Sinking, then, to earth, was mute. 
Soon the earth's divinity, 

Friendly man, approached to see 
What declining plant did crave 

For his helping power to save. 
Quick he raised the slender tree, 

His own fondling dear to be, 
Turned it to his own loved bower, 
Amid many a garden flower. 

Now the sun, with kindling heat, 
Mellows purple clusters sweet; . 
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Now the Vine, its blessings known, 

No more weeps nor sighs alone ; 

But prized beyond each forest tree, 

Hails its own fertility, 

STERN WINTER. 
From the German of Burger. 

Stern Winter, with unsparing hand, 

Hath stripped the poplar tall ; 


Hath robbed the vernal garb of May 
From woods and meadows all ; 


{lath buried flowerets, blue and white, 
‘Together in the grave— 

Not beauty, grace, nor innocence, 
Could rose or lily save. 


Yet hope not, tenants of the tomb, 
Irom me a funeral strain— 

I know a face whereon ye bloom, 
Where ye for ever reign, 


Blue is the pupil of her eye, 
Her forehead pearly white, 
Iler mouth as precious ruby red, 
Hier step as fairy light. 


W[er breath is like the vernal air, 
With varied odour sweet, 

Where fragrance of the hyacinth 
And blushing violets meet. 


Full as the purple strawberry, 
Refreshing as the dew, 

The kiss so maidenly bestowed 
With smiles for ever new. 


© May! what do I care for thee, 
Queen of the flowery grove ? 
The charms of Spring survive in her 
The gentle maid 1 love, 
MOTLEY. 
THE HORSEMAN’S SONG. 
Korner, 
Up, up my gallant steed, arise! 
We'll find a world of freedom yet, 
Although the foeman’s cunning tries 
An ambush round our path to set, 
Come, bear thee well, my noble steed ! 
The oak-wreath beckons from the plain 5 
Stretch on ! stretch on! and with me speed 
Into the battle’s storm again, 


It joys the daring horseman’s mood 
Swift spurring o’er the field to go; 

It never checks his mantling blood 
To see who writhe in dust below : 

Behind him all he fights to save- 





ie His home, his child, his wife adored’; 
4G! Before him—freedom or a grave ; 

Ty And in his hand—his sword. 

Ee 

2h He goes unto a bridal feast, 


A marriage garland his to wear ; 
And should he tarry in the least, 
Our brotherhood he may not share; 
For Honour is the marriage guest, 
The bride our father-land, 
Who clasps her fondly to his breast, 
Has dared ’gainst Death to stand. 


Soft, should he fall, his rest will be, 
A glorious slumber his, to prove, 
IJer arms shall fold him tenderly, 
Aud o'er his sleep shall watch her love; 
And when the eak-branch, in the spring, 
Shall with its leaflets deck the spray, 
Proudly a wreath she'll o’er him fling, 
Wiuale he in freedom’s world doth stray. 


TRANSLATED POETRY. 





So who may stand, or who may fall, 
Upon the trodden field of fate, 

On whom the battles chance may call, 
We calmly can await ; 

Though one in German freedom’s fight 
Into the grave descend, : 

While others war in victory’s light, 
To either lot we bend, 


If victory waits us from our Lord, 
“Gainst fate let every heart be steel'd; 
Yes ; God's own hand shall guide our sword 
His arm shall hoid our shield, 
Already rings the battle’s sound, 
So, up my gallant horse, awake ! 
Though all the devils hemm’d us round, 
Yet through them should’st thou break. 


Devonport. L. F. 
ADDRESS TO NATURFE, 
From the German of Leopold Count of Stoiberg, 
Sweetest Nature, mother dear! 
Lead me on thy way, 
As a child, in blythe career, 
Boundeth forth to play, 


Let me, wearied with delight, 
On thy bosom rest, 

Breathe the air of fancies bright, 
Hanging on thy breast. 


Ah! how charmed am I with thee! 
Life's endearing stay ; 
Sweetest Nature comfort me, 
Lead me on thy way. 
MorTLey. 


From the German of Holty. 


Strew ye roses on the way, 
Banish every sorrow, 

While ye live, enjoy to-day, 
Heedless of the morrow, 


How the youth, in joyous dance, 
Sports the hours away ; 

To-morrow waves his funeral wreath— 
K.mblem of decay. 


To-day the bride the altar seeks, 
With marriage robes adorned— 

To-morrow rests she on her pier, 
By weeping husband mourned, 


Give all sorrow to the winds, 
Clash the goblets round, 
Taste life’s fruits, while yet ye may, 
With vine chaplets crowned. 
MOTLEY. 


SONNET. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN THE CHARACTERS OF THE- 
MISTOCLES AND CORIOLANUS. 


Translated from the Italian of Abbot Viviasie, 


Two cities full of black ingratitude, 

Towards two mighty heroes cast them forth, 
And victims to the furious multitude, 

Athens and Rome proscribed them in its wroth. 
One exile, trampling upon nature’s ties, 

Sought, monstrous, to enslave his native Rome. 
‘The other to his thankless land replies, ~ 
“© May God defend her, Athens has my home. 

He, to escape a foreign dwellingplace, 
Nor harm his country, drank the poisoned bow], 
And struck with wonder has each Persian soul, 
Coriolanus, stained with deep disgrace 
Of treachery, received the charm desired ;— 
The other as a citizen expired, 
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THE ORGANIST. 


BY THE LATE JOHN GALT. 


Oxe day, while walking towards a neighbour- 
‘ag town, my attention was arrested by a young 
ian, with an organ on his back, trav elling i in the 
was carolling, unconsciously, 


n 
came direction. He 


sit were, with pov a sansical pathos, the 
‘lowing rude Italian ditty :— 


ve 


My country, my parent !—O mother, austere ! 
How I did love thee, did love thee in heart: 
Vas not my fervent vow ever sincere, 

Ne‘er from thy glory nor danger to part ? 

J that so swore to die for, mother, thee ! 

Nor witness the dying of thy liberty. 

Queen of the stars, O day that is past !— 

O goddess! to whoin still in worship the old 
Do homage in spirit, why am I thus cast, 
Unshelter’d and lonely to perish in cold ? 
Proud parent! when Fortune was smiling and free, 
I serv’d thee for love; now I earn poverty. 


When he had finished, he sat down on a dwarf 
wall by the road-side, apparently to rest, with so 
much of the air pensieroso, that I was irresist- 
ally induced to speak to him; and the following 
conversation arose :— 

“ My father’s country,” said he, “ was Asti, in 
Piedmont ; but Zo, lo sono Romano”—(J/, I am a 
Roman. ) 

Something in the generous arrogance with 
which he uttered the unusual Jo, caused me to 
prick up my ears; and I inquired how that had 
happened. 

‘Ah, signore,” he replied, “ it is the way of 
the world: One born to greatness does not al- 
ways enjoy it. I saw the King of France guil- 
lotined: a ladrone (a thief) would not have been 
0 used in paese mio’—(my country.) 

The manner of this observation interested me 
still more than the lordliness with which he had 
pronounced Io sono Romano; and [| inguired, 
with a slight inflection, almost of pity, in my 
voice, if his father had been born to greatness. 

He contemplated me, perhaps, the space of a 
minute, and then replied, with a degree of sim- 
plicity exceedingly affecting, by the helpless 
childishness of the look and tone with which he 
expressed himself :— 

“ He was born to bea marchese ; but his father 
lost all his money by cards in Turin; and his 
mother, una donna superba, (a salahe woman, ) 
died of weeping. Signore, the marchese, then 
married the daughter of a vine-dresser ; and my 
father, with his brother, ran away toGenoa, where 
they found a vessel which brought them to 
Livorno. They landed very hungry ; so he left 
: brother weeping on the wharf, with a crowd 

‘ boys around him, and came away with an 
Ene lish milady to Rome. My father and his 
a ‘r were then dressed like the sons of the 

hori of Asti!” 

it is not easy to convey an idea of the beauty 
with which this was said. The speaker might be 














turned of twenty ; but the pathos with which he 
spoke, was, as if memory had reconverted him 
into boyhood. I would do injustice to my own 
feelings, were I to say that it only awakened my 
curiosity to hear a little romance. 

I know not whether he perceived the effect he 
had produced, but again he looked in my face as 
1 said— 

“ And what became of your father’s brother ?” 

“Chi sal” (who knows!) said he; ‘ perhaps 
he went into paradise. I think he must, for I 
have heard my father say he was too good for 
this world.” 

And your father,” I added, really 
emotion; ‘‘ what became of him?” 

‘He lived with the signora while she re- 
mained at Rome,” replied the pensive organist. 
‘By her he became known to many grand per- 
sons ; and, when she went away, he was taken 
into the palace of Cardinal Albano. Every one 
pitied him; and when they spoke to him, it was as 
to a young marchese, though he was but a servi- 
tore. Ah! signore, there is always cold in the 
heart of those who have been born to hope, and 
must live with despair.” 

The elegance and elocution of this little sen- 
tence would have done honour to the celebrated 
Alfieri, a native of Asti; and, though I saw but 
the seeming of a poor wandering organist before 
me, my imagination was excited, and I thought 
of the many shapes which the proteus genius 
assumes. Controlling, however, the perturba- 
tion which I could not suppress, I requested 
him to tell me the history of his father, adding, 
that I hoped he was not allowed always to re- 
main a menial, 

Again, with that pathetic inquisition of the 
eye which had first induced me to address him, 
the organist said— 

« Nobody before has asked me about my father: 
[ hope, signore, you are not of the police. In- 
deed it is truth that I am but a poor stranger 
just come from Dublin, where they are all so 
poor themselves that they could only listen to 


with 


_my benedetto organ—sono senza danari”—(they 


| have no money.) 





‘“ Be not afraid,” was my answer; “I am like 
yourself—a stranger here. Were there no in- 
quiries ever made about your father?” 

«“ Ah, no,” said he; ‘‘ when men become poor, 
their friends wish them dead, and wiilingly 
think them so when they do not see them. Asti 
is far away from Rome. My father was not a 

tumoroso; he could not laugh ; so, in the Car- 
dinal’s palace he fell lower and lower ; for he was 
very thoughtful—always sad—and at last no one 
heeded him; but he never forgot the castle of 
his forefathers.” 

« Who was your mother °” 
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‘¢ Oh, she was like the holy virgin—so calm, 
so beautiful, so good, and so kind—Adorata, 
adorata, Dea del mio core !* there is no sorrow in 
my tears when I think of her. Often, when I sit 
alone in the twilight, I see her, with my heart, 
as one of the blessed. She was the daughter of 
an apostolic fisherman. She resided with her 
parents on the sea-shore, not far from a villa be- 
longing to the Cardinal, where my father was a 
domestic. Being alone inthe world, he took her 
for his wife. O madre mia! the spirit of the 
blessed was in her person. But I shall never 
see her in this world again.” 

“ Why ?” I exclaimed, affected by the singular 
sense, as it were, of absent objects, to which the 
evidently gifted but uneducated youth seemed 
liable. 

‘*T am seeking my brother,” replied he ; “ and, 
till I have found him, I have made a vow in the 
church of St John the Theologian, never to re- 
turn. Padre mio, madre, sono in paradiso. 
Giovanni e Deo fanno il mondo per me—’(my 
father and mother are all dead. Giovanni and 
God are the world to me.) 

I perceived that it was in vain to expect a 
connected narrative ; the sensibility with which 
the temperament of the friendless foreigner was 
so evidently saturated, and the tears which be- 


gan to flow from him, as he remembered his | 


home, were quite irresistible. 

Whatever were his mental endowments, his 
power of pathetic utterance was truly extraor- 
dinary ; and J could not but strongly sigh when 
I thought how much the refined world had pro- 
bably lost of delight, by the mendicity of one 
who would have been such an ornament to the 
opera. 

When his emotion had a little subsided, I in- 
quired what he meant by seeking his brother. 

“* My father,” replied he, ‘died when we were 
small children. We were four—two sisters, and 
brother Giovanni. My sisters were younger, 
and brother elder than me. My mother! how 
she caressed us when father died. The love that 
she then shed in tears is ever glowing in my 
bosom. We became very poor, and Giovanni, 
when he was not ten, went into Rome, when, as 
we heard, he travelled away into England with 
an organist. My sisters, the one after the other, 
when bambini, (babes, ) were taken into paradise ; 
and my mother then used to sit on the shore, 
where, often and often, at night, hath she pointed 
out to me the very star which Maria and Ange- 
lina were dancing with happiness within ; and 
she would then kiss me, and pray that we might 
soon be there with Maria and Angelina; and, 
mio padre! her heart was dying then ; and, when 
I was in my ninth year, Jesus Christ stretched 
down his hand from a star and lifted her up into 
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* This cannot be translated, 


I give the sentiment— 
Goddess of my heart ! 


THE ORGANIST. 








heaven ; so I was left alone in the world. Then 
it was that I went to the church of St Johy the 
Theologian, and made a vow to wander away till 
I found Giovanni ; and I have never forgotten 
my vow. 

“ Gracious ! you, then, so young, and have sti]] 
abided by that vow ?” 

‘You know, signore, said he, looking jn. 
tently in my face, ‘‘ that it would be a sin to 
forget my vow; I durst never, then, ‘hope to 
join madre mia in cielo—”’ (my mother in heaven.) 

“ But surely,” cried I, “you have Not, sine 
then, been always in search of your brother >” 

“T have not been always ; but 1 have never 
forgotten my vow, nor done anything but to 
enable me to fulfil it.” 

“In what way ?” 

‘‘ The servants of the cardinal, when he went 
back to Rome, at the end of the year after my 
mother had been taken up into paradise, took 
me with them, and did all they could to tempt 
me to break my vow, but I would not ; so I ie. 
gan to gather money to buy this organ, and they 
helped me. I beseeched, with its sadness, the 
world to let me pass into England, where [ hope 
to find Giovanni; but | have not yet heard of 
him. I have been wandering up and down for 
three years, and I can hear nothing of him ; nor 
is he in Dublin. Perhzps, signore, you can tell 
me if he bein Scozia. He has a black mole on his 
cheek, and his eyes are the colour of pleasure.” 

It seemed to me as if there was a more tender 
beauty in this ineffectual search, than even in 
the celebrated quest of Telemachus; and I be- 
came curious to know with what feeling he had 
been so long such a solitary and sentimental 
wanderer. 

He had visited many countries ; but his mind 
was so absorbed by one idea—the fulfilment of 
his vow—that he had seen nothing which, in any 
great degree, interested him, but the execution 
of the unfortunate Louis. ‘The ornaments of 
nations had never awakened his attention. He 
spoke of the Alps, however, with something in- 
deed of enthusiasm—Hanno una spetto come Id- 
dio—“ They look like God,” said he. Paris left 
no impression ; even the magnificent greatness 
of London seemed only to be remembered as an- 
other town. But, when I asked what he thought 
of it as compared to Rome, he exclaimed, with 
glistening eyes— 

« Roma, ah, Roma! who has seen her may de- 
sire to die. ‘There is but Rome upon all the 
earth. The stones there are stories, and the 
dust antiquity. It is only there, and by the ba- 
silica of St Pietro, that you can guess the glory 
that may be in paradise. Methinks I hear the 
fountains, in front of the basilica, singing matins, 
and the voice of ‘Time in the mooniight silence of 
the Colosseum. Roma, O Roma! Parent 
Glory! There are but Heaven and Rome; all else 
is the rubbish of from what they were made of. 
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REYNOLDS’ MODERN LITERATURE OF FRANCE. 


Save from the unmeasured abuse of some of 
the periodicals, the people of England know little 
of the light literature of Young France. Weare 
far from thinking that the censure of those loose, 
corrupting, or morbid works is wholly unde- 
served ; but, as it is satisfactory to understand 
the grounds of so sweeping a condemnation of 
the imaginative literature of a great and highly 
civilized nation, a work like the present has im- 
jortant uses. It will clear our way to give Mr 
Reynolds’ book a more just and specific title than 
that which he hasassumed. It consists of speci- 
mens of living authors, not always very happily 
selected, if the object were to please the tastes 
of the English readers ; but on the whole, exhi- 
biting a true picture of the vicious and morbid 
character of modern French fiction, whether in 
romance or the drama. ‘This is intermixed with 
slender accounts of the different popular authors, 
and highly laudatory criticism. 

With the exception of the writings of La 
Martine, and afew of the novels of Paul de 
Kock, the English public know little or nothing 
of those dramas, fictions, and light works. 
Notre Dame de Paris, Victor Hugo's master- 
piece, has had a partial success in England ; but 
the popular Paul de Kock, who may be styled 
the Dickens of the Badauts of Paris, as the 
latter is the idol of the Londoners, is scarcely to 
be classed with the romanticists, and the new race 
of French writers of the Intense school. ‘The 
life and manners which he paints, if vicious and 
licentious, are, we fear, only tootrue to the ori- 
ginals around him; and if more coarse and in- 
decent than many of his brethren, we should yet 
hesitate to pronounce him, by any means, the 
most pernicious of the modern school. 

If we have been compelled to denounce the Gal- 
lican taint perceptible in some of our home liter- 
ary productions, how shall we deal with those 
works in which the pollution is undisguised, the 
poison undiluted ? Those in which, according to 
Mr Reynolds, the authors “ paint the truth in all 
its nudity”—those who, in developing the secrets 
of nature, “shock the English reader, because he 
isnot as yet accustomed to so honest a style.” 
Long may he retain this false delicacy, false 
modesty, national prejudice, or whatever the 
name may be, for that sanctifying sentiment 
which makes the heart recoil, and shrink from 
the horror of contemplating that “truth in all 
its nudity,” which is no more like the naked 
truth of nature than, to borrow the words of 
Hume, ‘the shameless exposure of a prostitute 
ina brothel is to the nakedness of a savage.” 
We deny that it isthe “nudity of nature” that 
is exhibited in those depraved and depraving 
fictions ; although it were decent, or wise, or pos- 
‘ible, among sane persons, that this should always 
be exposed. Nature, in naked simplicity, is 
painted in the country girl Pamela, in the family 
sroup of the Vicar of Wakefield, in Effie Deans, 








Mysie Happer, Rose Bradwardine, and the Bride 
of Lammermoor ; and the reader delights in the 
exquisite display of what is at once true and love- 
ly. In the French romances, on the contrary, 
‘the nudity of nature” is the unblushing ex- 
posure of the workings of the lowest and fiercest 
animalism, in minds already deeply tainted, if 
not utterly depraved and perverted. But, ad- 
mitting the metaphysical subtility displayed in 
the analysis of passion, and the truth of the mor- 
bid mental anatomy of these works, is this the 
proper or worthy office of a humanizing and re- 
fining literature? One of our poets says, that the 
Deity spares all eyes save those of Omniscience 
the sight of that hideous thing a human heart ; 
this is exaggerated ; but there is, nevertheless, 
truth inthe idea. How many diatribes have been 
thundered forth against the evils and pollutions 
that attend the practice of auricular confession, 
But these novels make the author the Father Con- 
fessor, gloating over tales of the foulest, blackest 
crime, Over monstrous conceptions engendered 
by a depraved imagination and guilty mind; and 
dwell upon, and eloquently proclaim to the world, 
the secrets of the dark confessional. Evil which 
may come and go into the heart of man “ unap- 
proved’—thoughts which are smothered and 
stifled, and driven from the haunted mind with 
horror, which the wife durst not reveal to her 
husband, the daughter to her mother, the sister 
to her sister, without the violation of whatever 
is most pure and holy in human nature—are here 
dwelt upon, exaggerated, and made the theme 
of the most eloquent and brilliant writing. 
English novels and histories “ tell but half the 
stury of a man’s life,” says Mr Reynolds ; while 
in France, “ the whole tale is given at once.” 
They go the whole hog, and beastly enough is 
the result. But English fictionists tell all that 
it can be either pleasurable or profitable to tell, 
and, some of the best of them, probably a little 
more. ‘“ We do not become robbers because we 
read of thefts,” says he ; ‘ but are our principles 
of honesty strengthened by the study,” is the 
question more tu the point. ‘ Nor does a female 
become incontinent on account of her knowledge 
that such a failing exists.” But, we ask, Where 
is the necessity of initiating her, by book, into a 
species of knowledge at which, however care- 
fully educated, she must arrive early enough ? 
Innocent ignorance may not be virtue; but 
neither does virtue consist in the knowledge 
that vice exists. Where is the utility of taint- 
ing the virgin purity of the soul, of awakening 
it from the happy dreams of youthful innocence 
to the knowledge of evil before the time ? 
Young women might certainly learn much from 
these romances, which neither English nor yet 
French girls could learn from their mothers ; 
but we strongly question the utility of this 
species of precocious knowledge. The audacity 
“ of giving the whole tale ;” or, in other worda, 
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telling whatever is conceived by an impure and 
unrestrained imagination, as the truth of life ; 
being one leading principle in the composition 
of Modern French novels ; another is to trample 
under foot, to scout at, what in books is called 
poetic justice in the developement of fictious 
history. Now, if this new canon merely upset 
the ancient vulgarity of the good boy getting 
the sugar-plum—the chaste und tried prudent 
damsel obtaining the rich lord for her husband, 
and the coach and six ; we should at once recog- 
nise its truth and propriety ; but in these books 
a superintending, benevolent Providence seems 
blotted from the scheme of life ; Vice is exhibited 
as successful and triumphant, by its own unscru- 
pulous audacity ; while Virtue, possessing no in- 
herent grandeur or force, sinks, and is over- 
whelmed by the mere brute force of circum- 
stances. This cannot be the canon of a sound 
literature. Poeticjustice,the final triumph, or the 
visible inherent superiority of Virtue, requires, 
perhaps, in English literature, to be placed on a 
broader as well as a more elevated basis ; one 
comprehending the intrinsic as well as the ex- 
trinsic and adventitious, the future as well as the 
past, immortality as well as life. We have no 
objection to see cheerful self-sustaining Virtue 
trudging a-foot,and haughty Vice rolling byin her 
blazing chariot, if Virtue is all the while presented 
clear, and strong, and happy, in the conviction 
of her inherent dignity and superiority, as con- 
cerns even this life ; and either in possession of 
the “sweet peace which goodness bosoms ever,’ 
or of that faith which gives assurance of ulti- 
mate triumph ; of that grandeur of mind which 
can ‘‘ look down and pity kings.” But to this 
extent poetic justice must be regarded as an 
essential element in all healthy and purifying 
imaginative literature. The understanding, and 
the naturals entiments of humanity, alike demand 
it. To deny it is practical atheism. 

Mr Reynolds asserts that the prevailing notion 
of the indecency of French novels, has arisen 
from the coarseness of the tales of the very 
popular, and really clever and sprightly, Paul de 
Kock. But the truth is, that French novels, 
according to those English ideas, which we regard 
as correct, have always been indecent; and 
many of them far more licentious and corrupt- 
ing than De Kock’s coarse if truthful portrait- 
ure. Among the moderns, it is fortunately 
not the most popular writer who is the most 
pernicious. His books are, we have said, but 
too faithful pictures of the vicious and licentious 
every-day life of multitudes in the great French 
cities ; of things which it may not be greatly for 
the edification of the young to dwell upon, any 
more than on our own Tom and Jerry’s, Newgate 
Calendars, and the accounts of thieves, ruffians, 
and their haunts and slang, which form the de- 
light of a portion of our own populace. But, in 
the delineations of Paul de Kock’s more ambi- 
tious and eloquent contemporaries, the imagina- 
tion and inventive faculty are racked to portray 
depravities which taint and corrupt, to the core, 
young minds of a better educated and naturally 
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higher order, and without offensive 
what, in France, is considered the line of dece; 
Cy 


ly outraging 


in manners. If De Kock—whose popularity ; 
undoubtedly no sign of the purity or refinement 
of the morals and taste of the French . 


eople, 
any more relatively, than the we 
his English counterparts is of the growin, 


refinement of the English people—be th. 
most popular of all living French writere, he . 
neither the most fascinating nor dangerous. 
Educated foreigners seem to divide their admir. 
ation pretty equally between the mysterioys 
“ man-woman,” Madame Dudevant, alias George 
Sand, and Victor Hugo. Even the fastidious 
Mrs Trollope, who abhors to rancour everything 
ultra-liberal or “un-English,” has allowed her. 
self to be led away by the profundity and bril. 
liancy of this nondescript alleged birth of the Re. 
volution of the Barricades. The fascination of 
Mr Reynolds, who is, a somewhat indiscrimi- 
nate admirer of whoever he describes, need there. 
fore the less surprise us. To the equivocal 
Baroness he ascribes literary excellence of all 
kinds, and in the highest degree. Alas, that 
her eulogist should be compelled to say that 
the most celebrated of her novels is so pro- 
nounced by her countrymen, “ because it ig 
the most pernicious,’ “a tale devoid of one 
single feature to recommend it,” “a_ hellish 
compound of poisonous drugs, combined toge. 
ther fur the purpose of forming a draught 
which may instil a slow poison into the veins of 
those who luxuriate in it.” This ought to be 
quite decisive of what should be Mr Reynolds 
judgment of “this immortal and extraordinary 
writer,’ this woman of a million passions,” 
who “ has yielded to the exigencies of her nature, 
and sought that consolation with another which 
the could not find in him who was her legal pro- 
tector.” Mr Reynolds is unfortunate in his 
specimen of the peculiar style of George Sand’s 
writings. Painful and offensive enough in its 
subject, it conveys no very exalted idea of the 
‘man-woman’s” brilliant powers. Like some 
other great erratic actors, the titular Baroness 
seems quite as much an object of vulgar admira- 
tion and curiosity, from her unsexed character 
and habits, and her general audacity of manners, 
as from her real talents. The account of the 
fictions of George Sand is meagre, and the esti. 
mate of their merits as vague as is the author s 
opinion of the character of Madame Dudevants 
genius. : 

Bauzac is the writer next in order. We 
should have premised that, by an extraordinary 
theory, Mr Reynolds imputes all the power and 
freshness of modern literature—its revival, to 
use a phrase of the day—to the Revolution of 
1830, with about as much justice as the Quarterly 
Review imputes its licentiousness to the same fer- 
tile cause—the expulsion of the elder Bourbons; 
and, by reaction, the licentiousness of manner 
to the prevailing literature. According to the 
one, the exile of Charles X. evolved the genius 
of George Sand, and gave the mind of Balzac 8 
wider scope; according to the other, it om 
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verted the French people, in one week, into a 
gation of debauchees and abandoned women. 
The one is about as near the truth as the other. 
The secret of Balzac’s great though tardy popu- 
arity was, it appears—his propitiating beauties 
onthe wane—a numerous class—by choosing for 
,js heroine, and the name of one of his tales, 
“The Woman of Thirty Years.” ‘The specimen 
of De Balzac selected, is a criminal trial, in which 
the interest hangs on the obscurity and con- 
ficting nature of the evidence. It would re- 
quire no great effort to equal this story in the 
ordinary current English literature of the day, 
which serves its end, and is heard of no more, 
Sve, the French Marryat or Cooper, is next 
produced ; but when will a Frenchman equal a 
Briton on his own element, the ocean? He 
may, however, write very good sea-novels for 
the Parisian boudoirs. A specimen of Fredric 
Soulie’s powers, “ The Tale of the Park Gate,” 
is more favourable. It is redolent of the modern 
chivalry of France—the chivalry of intrigue. 
Mr Reynolds might as well have passed La 
Martine, who does not belong to the modern 
French school. He gives, nearly complete, a 
translation of one of Dumas’ most popular and 
finest dramas. Yet how revolting is Angéle, 
in spite of its beauty and pathos, to English—we 
would fain say and believe, and to French feeling! 
The specimen of Auguste Ricard’s wit and 
humour—Ricard, the imitator, and almost the 
rival of Paul de Kock, as Mr Reynolds, the 
author of Pickwick Abroad,” is of Dickens— 
is trivial enough, or no more than could be 
matched every day in those slighter sketches in 
the English periodicals, which pass at once into 
oblivion. But Ricard’s works must have value, 
if “they form a complete library of sketches of 
French manners and customs,” admitting that 
they are sketches of customs which ought to be 
made known, and which deserve to be perpetuated 
in literature. Mr Reynolds is, on the whole, 
felicitous in his appreciation and specimens of 
de Kock. Jean de Paris is his text, a novel, 
Which, with all its coarseness and unconscious 
proflizacy, is redeemed, by great talent and fidel- 
ity, to the city, if not to the national character 
of the middle and lower classes of the French 
people. The episode selected as a specimen, 
from “The Husband, Wife, and Lover,” is of 
itself a lively and complete petit comedy. It is, 
however, only a new version of “ The Liar ;” 
Which, again, is of French origin. 
It is as a poet that Mr Reynolds chiefly eri- 
ticises and gives specimens of Victor Hugo’s com- 
positions, for asa poet he admires him most ; but, 
48 a poet, the author of the Songs of Twilight is 
hot likely to make any deep impression in this 
country, though Mr Reynolds is pleased to con- 
fider him a greater poet than a novelist; and, 
a8 for Hugo's history and personalities, if any 
ne choose to look back on our pages, an account 
will be found, which, being much fuller and more 
minute, precludes further notice of him here. 
lhe specimen of the novels of Lacroix, the clos- 


ing chapter of a novel, is, without exception, the ! 





most fiendish, revolting, and disgusting scene 
ever depicted in words. It is needless to 
allude to the monstrosity and improbability of 
this hell-begun in a death-chamber; and we are 
astonished at the bad taste which dictated its 
selection, as Mr Reynolds is generally rather 
chary, knowing the nature of that fastidious 
animal, John Bull, for whom he is catering. Be- 
ranger obtains a brief notice and merited praise ; 
but with the popular poet of France the English 
reader is already familiar. De ‘lucqueville lay 
rather out of our author’s way. Another tale of 
Paul de Kock or of Janin migiit have better 
served his purpose than an analysis of Democ- 
racy in the United States of America, and specu- 
lations on the stability of French political insti- 
tutions, The most really interesting specimen— 
a sketch indicating fine original genius—is from 
the works of Charles Nodier. It is Reminiscences 
of Jean Francois, or Bluc-Stockings ; but then 
it is not French—it is essentially German, 

We cannot dip farther into these * devilries.”’ 
The sketch of Nodier as an author may serve as 
a specimen of Mr Reynold’s manner, which is 


generally fully as good as his matter :— 

Of all French writers, none is so perfectly indifferent to 
the great reputation which he has acquired by his liter- 
ary labours as Charles Nodier. He shuns the applause 
of his friends, and cares not for the favourable opinion of 
criticism. He wrote originally only to please himself, 
and was more satisfied when he accomplished that aim 
than when he had succeeded in pleasing all the world, 
[le is a literary hermit, wio knows not that the odour of 
his sanctity penetrates beyond the confines of his own 
cell; he is bashful and unobtrusive as a young virgin, 
who perceives not that the charms of her beauty excite 
the admiration of all around. He has traced his furrows 
in all the fields of intelligence, and the harvests have 
sprung up, and their variegated produce has been distri- 
buted amongst men—flowers and fruits for the fair and 
young, and the more substantial crops for the intellectual 
and the studious. He has divided his attention amidst all 
matters of inquiry, study, speculation, and research——he 
is well versed in all sciences ; he is an adorer of the arts; 
abstruse learning is his delight; and every branch of 
controversy has been contemplated by him. We might 
fancy his studies to be a library, a laboratory, a nursery 
fur rare plants, with a shelf for astronomical instruments, 
a corridor leading out of it for choice pictures, the mar. 
gins of which are filled with his copious annotations 
The versatility of his genius is extraordinary; and his 
Writings bear testimony, not only to the profundity of his 
knowledge in all matters, but to the extent of his meme- 
ory—for he introduces allusions or remarks which, though 
skilfully borrowed from others, still acquire a fresh charm, 
or renewed poiut, when clothed in his own peculiar lan- 
guage...... .- Every one has read his romances, and 
every one has been charmed with the simplicity of his 
style, the elegance of his diction, the eloquence of his 
language, aud the pathos which he weaves into his nar- 
rative. His tales appeal to the inmost feelings of the 
heart ; and, while we peruse them, we seem to be con- 
templating the different phases of a mind fraught with 
every virtue, and every sentiment of purity and noble. 
ness, b 

This is high praise for a modern French novel. 


ist ; but Nodier is not very French. “ He is 
melancholy even in his gayest moments ; and the 
vivacity which characterises the generality of his 
countrymen is not to be found in his writings.” 

There may be abundant fallacy in the state. 
ments of the rate of profit derived by popular 
French writers from their works, which evep 
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native Frenchmen can know little about, but we 
may take Mr Reynolds’ information as his guess, 


and the prevailing rumour of Paris. Madame | 


Dudevant is a constant contributor to the lead- 
ing French magazines. Her price is a thousand 
francs (£10 sterling) for an article of sixteen 
pages. The first edition of her novels produces 
about £640, and on some novels she stipulates for 
two francs a volume for all copies sold. Dumas, in 
a pecuniary view, is the most successful writer of 
France. Some of his plays have sold for above 
£3,000; and the sums which, by the law or usage 
of the country, is paid upon the performance of 
a drama in every theatre in France, produces 


him an average income of £340. For @ 
article he writes in the Revue les deur pe 
he receives £40. Ricard, if less successfy] — 
realizes considerable profits from his novel 
He was originally a subaltern officer in the arm x 
and is now much better paid by the bookseller 
than he ever was by the King. ” 
Mr Reynolds’ work, as a whole, may be » 

ful to those who wish to obtain a general if 
perficial knowledge of the Bulwers, ” 
Jameses, Dickenses, Gores, and Barry 
of Paris and their ephemeral works, 


D' Israelis, 
Cornwalls 
More we 


| cannot say for it. 





PEDESTRIAN TOUR OF A SCOTTISH EMIGRANT, IN THE MIDDLE 
STATES OF AMERICA. 


Havine resumed the use of my feet, I next 
crossed the Monocessy river, by a rather curious 
kind of bridge—being a great deal higher at one 
end than the other, so as to make it down-hill 
all the way across. It is of three arches, and 
built of stone, with a most miserable attempt at 
paving on the top, quite unlike the fine road lead- 
ing from Baltimore to Fredericktown. I never 
saw sucha bridge before ; and, I believe, the con- 
tractors have been of the same mind, as at one 
end they have erected an obelisk, with the year 
of erection, and some names or inscriptions, 
which I could not make out, as commemorative 
of the event. 

Fredericktown is a tolerably iarge place, with 
considerable business, and situated in a fine coun- 
try. Atthe end of one of the streets, I observed 
a triumphal arch erected in honour of the visits 
of Lafayette. It consisted of boards painted 
and Jarded all over with “ All hail!” and such 
like stuff—not befitting the simplicity and honest 
downright welcome of Republicans. Lafayette, 
no doubt, was endeared to the Americans by 
many sacrifices made, and many services yield- 
ed, in what they call the holy cause of freedom ; 
and for such, certainly he deserved a large por- 
tion of their gratitude and love; but I think 
they might have left out, in their hearty wel- 
come to their old and tried friend, such childish 
and theatrical displays, at which the slaves of 
the most despotic government of Europe would 
laugh. 

Somewhere along the road, between Balti- 
more and Fredericktown, is Carrolton, the estate 
of the late Charles Carrol, a stanch Republican 
and patriot, and one of the signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. He was an Irishman 
by birth, 1 believe. When I passed along the 
road, I did not know anything about Charles 
Carrol, and almost as little about the Declara- 
tion, or else I would have called upon the old 
gentleman—at least I would have taken a good 
look at the premises. About half a mile beyond 
Fredericktown, I came up with a young man 
who was going to within a short distance of 





Tropton—my destination. He had had the ague, 
which had taken him into town by way of amuse- 
ment ; and, like the most of patients who have 
that shaky complaint, to him it was an interest- 
ing topic of conversation; and with much rea- 
son too, for, as he was one of those shapeless 
striplings who are troubled with what is called 
an overgrowth—all legs and no body—a mathe- 
matical line—length without breadth—who out- 
grow all their coats and breeches as fast as the 
tailor can make them. It would not takea great 
many shakes to lay his length below ground. 
He had travelled, too, as far as Harper’s Ferry ; 
and, knowing I was going there, he tried to aste- 
nish me by a narration of the stupendous sight 
I should see there. I have now been in Harper's 
Ferry ; and although it is a wonderful place, both 
in the way of nature and art, yet it does not 
come up to my tall companion’s description—ex- 
cusable, however, in a lad who had never seen 
a larger place than Fredericktown, and who, no 
doubt, like a good many people, wished to make 
everything as tall as himself. 

Between Fredericktown and Troptown, J, for 
the first time, saw a tobacco-field. To those 
who have never seen tobacco growing, I may ob- 
serve, it resembles very much the dock, if it be 
not actually one, and is planted out in rows like 
cabbage, about four feet apart every way, and 
must be kept very clean. When nearly ripe, 
large blubberly worms attack it ; which must be 
carefully destroyed, or else they would soon 
leave little for the snuffers, chewers, and smokers. 
When come to maturity, the whole plant is cut, 
split up the middle, and hung over something 
to dry, when it is ready for the manufacturer. 
It requires a rich soil, and soon impoverishes 
the ground. : 

I arrived in the evening at Troptown, or New- 
ton-Trop, as it is sometimes called. It consists 
of but one long street, and is situated at no great 
distance from the Blue Ridge. About 4 
before arriving at Fredericktown, I had a fine 
view of the mountains ; and, by whatever rease® 
they have attained the appellation of Blue Ridge, 
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to me they certainly appeared to have a bluish 
cast. The people about Fredericktown call them 
the Concoctin Mountains. The morning after 
my arrival, I called at Mr G.’s, who happened to 
pe over in Virginia upon some business. His lady 
gave me a kind invitation to stay with them until 
hisreturn ; and as the nephew, my old travelling 
companion, was expected every day, I accepted 
the invitation in preference to going back to the 
inn. I stayed with them eight days; when, neither 
uncle nor nephew making their appearance, I 
began to be afraid of encroaching upon their 
hospitality, and in spite of kind remonstrances 
from Madame G. and the rest of the family, I 
made preparations for decamping. 

During my stay at Troptown, nothing worth 
mentioning occurred, except it may be that here 
J first saw slaves. I had, no doubt, seen plenty 
of them before this, but I did not know them to 
besuch. All the black individuals I had hither- 
to seen, not coming up to my idea of slavery, I 
had set down as free blacks, taking it for granted 
that I had not got far enough into Maryland to 
be among the slave population. On the second 
evening after my arrival, half a dozen negroes 
came into the store with brooms, &c., to sell. 
Having completed their sales, one of them asked 
for fiddle strings ; and while the storekeeper was 
getting them, took up a fiddle which happened 
to be lying on the counter, and played a tune or 
two, All of them appeared to be in good health 
and spirits, well enough dressed for working peo- 
ple, and on familiar terms with the storekeeper. 
After their departure, I mentioned to the store- 
keeper my wish to see some slaves, since I had 
got into a slave country. Why, says he, these 
blacks who have just left the store are slaves. 
I was somewhat struck, as I did not expect to 
see slaves so well dressed, so cheerful, nor so 
familiar with white men. As I shall resume 
the subject of negro slavery in a future chapter, 
I shall merely mention here, that in spite of 
Sterne’s doleful picture of slavery, it is not that 
awful state of hopeless wretchedness which the 
Sternes and philanthropists, real and pretended, 
of the day suppose it to be. On the contrary, 
there are thousands, and thousands more of free 
whites, who are actually in a state of degra- 
dation and misery, compared with which, the 
slavery of the southern states is happiness itself. 

Ten miles walk or sv beyond ‘Troptown, 
brought me to the Potomac—a noble river, but 
with a very rocky channel. 1 was now about 
amile from its passage through the Blue Ridge ; 
throurh which also my road lay. In proceeding 
upwards, at a slight turn in the road I perceived 
a pig or two loitering lazily along. 1 was not 
much astonished at that, as it was not the first 
time I had seen such animals ; but, after a short 
space, another one made its appearance, and an- 
other and another, till I began to have some 
apprehensions about venturing in among so 
Many. I approached as boldly as I could, how- 
ever, but not without fear ; not indeed that they 
vould willingly hurt me, but, as it had been 
raining for two days past, and as the sun had 
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again broke forth fresh and hot, the pigs being 
on an expedition from the west to the Baltimore 
shambles, were determined to be in no great hurry 
to get their throats cut, but to take as much 
of the cream of life as they could get in passing 
along, and were every now and then wallowing 
in the puddles, and anon starting up suddenly 
like deaf people who hear something unex- 
pectedly. Pigs, too, have an ugly habit of start- 
ing to the wrong side, and going every way 
but the right one. I had, of course, good reason 
to be afraid of being knocked over and pigified 
inthe mud. I dashed gallantly in upon the ad- 
vanced guard, which, after a threatening display 
of snouts in the air, broke, and spurted aside in all 
directions like the fragments of a bombshell. I 
afterwards, for the space of half-a-mile, fought 
my way manfully through the main body of the 
army, and, without other damage than 
sprinklings of mud, came out at the rear, which, 
by the by, seemed as much astonished to see 
me as the van. 

On turning a point of rocks, the celebrated 
pass of the Potomac through the Blue Ridge 
was full in view. I had been more than once 
told that it was worth a voyage across the 
Atlantic to see it. It may beso; but, if true, 
there must be very little sublime scenery on the 
other side of the Big Water ; and, if 1 mistake 
not, the voyager has a great chance of witnessing 
much sublimer, and more awful scenery, long 
before he reaches the Blue Ridge. It is as- 
suredly a very grand scene ; but, I must confess ] 
was greatly disappointed in it; and all those 
who have witnessed the windings of this same 
Potomac, and some of its smaller branches, 
through the mountainous region of Hardy and 
Hampshire counties, and Virginia, have been dis- 
appointed also. After witnessing the savage and 
fearful scenes farther up among the Alleghan- 
nies, to them the passage of the Potomac is no- 
thing: strangers cannot conceive how there should 
beso much talk about it. The scene, as I have 
already said, is very grand ; but, to me it appears 
to luse a good part of its effect upon the mind, 
by being upon too large a scale. The river is by 
far too wide, and, of course, the cut ends of the 
mountain too far apart. If Nature, in some of 
her freaks, would just hitch the endsthree-fourths 
of the way nearer one another, perpendicularize 
them a little more, and scatter a few huge rocks 
into the channel, so as to interrupt the passage 
of the water, I think it would improve the scene 
mightily. But, as to accomplish this would re- 
quire an earthquake, or bouleversement, as the 
French call it, I don’t think the good folks of 
Harper's Ferry and the adjacent country would 
thank Nature for it, nor me for giving the advice; 
so we must let things stand as they are. 

Jefferson, in his Notes on Virginia, in the 
opinion of some compilers of school-books, has 
given a very sublime description of the above 
scenery, but, in my humble opinion, a very bom- 
bastical and nonsensical one. I don’t recollect 
his words, but he talks of the Potomac on the 
one side, and the Shenandooh on the other, 
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coming ranging up, and, in the moment of their 
junction, bursting through the mountain, and, 
of course, like the Irishman’s race-horse, driving 
all before then. What way rivers may have 
run before the breaking of these two through 
the Blue Ridge, I kriow not; but since that 
period, their usual method of proceeding has 
been to range downward. Moreover, when did 
the Potomac and Shenandooh begin their course ? 
Did they reach the same spot in the Ridge pre- 
cisely at the same moment? Where are the 
wrecks of the mountain? It seems to me, that 
instead of breaking violently through, these 
rivers have, good-naturedly and quietly, lifted the 
piece out, and placed it out of their way, where 
Harpers Ferry now stands; fur, if you could 
suppose the tongue of land upon which that town 
is situated, placed upon wheels, and wheeled into 
the gap, it would fill it up neatly. True, it is 
not so high as the Blue Ridge, by a great deal ; 
but the diminution of height, however, can be 
very easily, at least very philosophically ac- 
counted for, 

The point of rocks a little way below the pass, 
is the place from whence you see the scene to 
most advantage. Looking up the river, on the 
left side, you have the Virginia end of the Blue 
Ridge shelving easily upwards, and covered with 
trees from top to bottom. On the right side, 
and nearly straight before you, you have the 
Maryland end, also covered with trees mixed 
with precipitous rocks, In the back-ground is 
Harper's Ferry, which forcibly reminded me of 
Stirling. True enough, it is not swinging up in 
the air as high as that town: but still there is a 
resemblance. The Shenandooh comes down on 
the left of the town, as the Potomac does on the 
right. I was informed that, on the end of the 
mountain, on the Maryland side, an exact like- 


ness Of Washington was to be seen, formed by | 


In getting into the pass I | ginia lies to the east of the Blue Ridge. the 


Nature, onthe rocks. 
looked narrowly for the portrait, but in vain: ] 
conld see no such resemblance ; but, as these 
things require to be viewed from a particular 
position, perhaps [ had not got the right place. 
There was a house at the Ferry, immediately 





| company we had a four-horse waggon, The 
number of these waggons, conveying merchan. 
dise from the eastern cities to the Western 
country, is prodigious ; but since the introduction 
of canals and railroads, their number must have 
considerably decreased. It is astonishing with 
what tact the waggoners manage their beautiful 
teams of four, sometimes six horses, They ride 
postillion on the near wheel horse, and, with . 
particular kind of pull at their long single rein, 
make the horses go to one side, while, with a». 
other kind of pull, which the animals understanq 
well, they go tothe opposite. ‘Those waggoners, 
who are very proud of their teams, have them 
gaily caparisoned, and decked out with a multi. 
tude of little bells, which make not an unpledsant 
music as they travel along. 

Harper Ferry is but a small place, and the 
greater part of the town is made up of workshops 
for the manufacture of fire-arms for the United 
States. Everything here is kept in good order, 
and every man about the works has got his own 
particular piece of the gun to make. I saw here 
two curious machines: one for rough-turning the 
gun-stocks, and another for making screws, 
The ease and despatch with which these machines 
do their duty, is admirable. Both are American 
inventions, 1 believe. ‘The Americans brown all 
their barrels; and, when finished, they are laid 
up in boxes, and not placed to view, in various 
fanciful figures, as | have seen in our arsenals, 
The Rifle Factory is about half-a-mile up the 
Shenandooh., 

Upon crossing the Potomac, I entered into 
that division of Virginia called, by way of emi- 
nence, the Valley, embracing the tracts of 
country between the Blue Ridge and Alleghan. 
nies ; which, taken as a whole, is looked upon aa 
the most fertile portion of the country, and one 





of the finest in the United States. Lower Vir- 


inhabitants of which are called ‘luckahoes by 
the mountaineers, Although the population 
of Lower Virginia may be looked upon as the 
real Virginians, the greatest slave-holders, and 


owners of the largest plantations, yet I never 


below the rocks ; and how | did not ask at the | nage 
as expressive of contempt or inferiority. I 


people I know not; but I have since spoken of 
the circumstance to some Virginians, who told 
me they had also looked for it in vain. 
probability it requires a little flight of the im- 
agination to make it out. 
however. Nature can work wonders. We all 
know she is a first-rate landscape painter, 


not sometimes try her hand at portraits. The 
newspapers, indeed, have but the other day in- 
formed us, that, on one of the portico pillars of 
a new public building in Columbus, Ohio—I 
think that’s the place—Nature haz thrown the 
veins in the stone into a full length portrait and 
striking resemblance of—i was going to say the 
immortal— Jackson, but he’s mortal yet, and long 
nay the old hero continue so! 

[ crossed the Potomac in a long kind of flat 
boat, pushed forward by means of long poles. In 


1 don’t deny the fuct, | 


heard the above term applied to them, except 


never could learn the derivation of the term, 


In all | nor what it meant; but certainly it meant no- 


thing good, as it was generally coupled with 
ruffed shirts and poverty. The people among 
the mountains, however, may be regarded 4 
foreigners, at least as not possessing the pure 


(paintress ;) and [ see no reason why she may | Virginian blood ; and, like all foreigners, they 


perhaps think themselves something better than 


the natives; or perhaps, like all mountaineers, 


- because they are lowlanders. 


they despise their lowland countrymen merely 
Western Virginia 


lies among, and east of, the Alleghannies. 


| 


In the Valley, the only towns I passed through, 
after leaving Harper's Ferry, were Charlestows 
and Winchester. ‘be former is only one 100g 
street. It has, however, a well-conducted new® 
paper. In its neighbourhood is the seat of sie 4 
Washington, the only thing like a gentlema® 
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jouse I had as yet seen in the country. I re. 
marked, too, a striking peculiarity in the appear- 
ance of some of the fields. They were all dotted 
over with large stones, or rather rocks ; and from 
these, clumps of trees grew, seemingly preferring 
the spots where there was nothing like nourish- 
ment, tothe level and fertile soil around them. 
| have frequently witnessed this partiality since, 
among the Alleghannies, especially as regards 
the oaks; some of which I have actually seen 
growing through a bed of solid rock, and others 
springing from cliffs where they could not pus- 
sibly be nourished by anything except rain and 
the dews of heaven. 

Winchester is a handsome county town, with 
neat streets, an elegant church or two, a bank, 
an academy, and two newspapers. It also 
possesses some trade, principally in flour, | 
believe, there being excellent sites for mills in 
the vicinity. 

About four miles beyond Winchester, I put up 
ata paltry inn, or house of entertainment, as 
the Virginians call it; the title of inn-keeper 
being a little too low for the high-minded Virgi- 
nians, But whatever they may choose to call 
their inns, they are—I speak of the bulk of those 
among the mouuntains—anything but houses of 
entertainment ; the house itself being generaliy 
as dull as an empty church, and not much to be 
got but peach and apple brandy, strong enough 
tosplit your head intwo. I met at the door 
atall, comely woman; and I asked her how far 
itmight be to the next inn, as I would like to 
go alittle farther yet before sun-down. Indian. 
like, she answered with an “ugh,” and a wither- 
ing expression of scorn—a trait which added 
peculiar beauty to her already fine features. 
After all, I don’t know if she was wrong ; for, 
although notintended, my question could scarcely 
be taken any way but as a kind of insult. I 
might as well have gone to the doctor and 
asked him where he thought I could find a good 
doctor. As there was no answer to be got from 
her, | thought I might as well stay, in preference 
to going farther, and, maybe, faring worse. But, 
indeed, worse it could not well be, as I went to 
bed supperless, and, in the morning, started 
breakfastless. My purse was now getting fear- 
fully deficient ; having in it, after paying for my 
bed, only one elevenpenny bit. This 1 reserved 
to pay for breakfast and dinner, and my last 
hight’s supper to the bargain, intending to knock 
the whole three into one vrand finalé, and then 
trust to Providence for all the other meals that 
might be yet to come. 

Immediately on leaving the inn, I began to 
ascend the first ridge of the Alleghannies—being 
first-rate exercise for an empty stomach. | 
had now left the level country behind me, and 
¥as about to enter upon one wild and savage in 
the highest degree, and to which there was no 
end, until I reached the Ohio. As may well be 
guessed too, the roads, except some short pieces, 
here and there, changed materially for the worse. 
ne peculiarity attending the Alleghannies is, 
‘ir running in regular ridges, with intervening 
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valleys, cut in all directions by lesser ranges, or 
spurs, as they are called. Among them, the 
traveller is much the same as if he were crossing 
the Atlantic, up one large wave, and down an- 
other ; or rather, as if we were going from one 
side of London to the other, not by carefully 
threading his way through the streets, but by 
climbing over the house tops at the nearest. I 
got along, however, pretty well, although my 
road, at times, was somewhat steep, and the 
dwellings few and far between; the novelty of 
the scenery, and the anticipation of always some- 
thing new a-head, carried me along in good 
spirits, notwithstanding the emptiness of my 
purse and stomach. 

People may talk of poverty as they choose—of 
its pinching, grinding nature, and so forth ; but 
1, who have been used to it for half my lifetime, 
can tell a different story. I have always found, 
that the poorer I got, the happier 1 became ; and 
the less of this world I had to care for, the 
lighter was my heart: in fact, among the 
Alleghannies I got quite sublimated; and, al- 
though it may well be supposed that the pure 
mountain air helped a good deal, yet I cannot 
help thinking that the lightness of my pockets 
helped much more. My spirits began to boil 
over like a tumbler of soda water ; and I tripped 
up one side of the hill, and trotted down the 
other, just as if I had left all my cares down 
below in the low country. And true enough 
too; for although I had got into a high and 
mountainous country, | had also got to the bot- 
tom of Fortune’s wheel ; which, if it moved at all, 
must move for my good. I feared no laws, had 
broken none, nor had I the intention of breaking 
any. I cared not for robbers, because | had nothing 
to be robbed of. I had no trouble, as | had left 
my trunk, and all my worldly effects, far behind 
me, never to be seen more. And, besides ail 
these good items in my favour, let me add, | had 
an unshaken trust in the goodness of Providence, 
which, according to my creed, never sent a 
being—brute or human—into this world, with- 
out sending food and clothing along with it: and 
tell me if 1 was not an independent man, though 
poor. 

But poor and rich are subject to the laws of 
Nature ; and my stomach, which happened to be 
tolerably fierce in the morning, when I started, 
by mid-day became quite outrageous, and | be- 
gan seriously to think of a piace wherein to 
spend my last elevenpenny bit. Nor had | long 
to think: a poor hut soon presented itself on 
the wayside. This will do, thought 1; my small 
sum will be here welcome. I entered. An old 
woman was sitting alone by the fire. I bade her 
‘good day,’ and asked if she could give me 
anything to eat. I told her the sickly state of 
my purse, and that she must govern herself ac- 
cordingly. She said nothing, but put down im- 
mediately some bread and a bowl of milk, upon 
which | made a hearty meal, took a smoke, and 
departed. In going along the road, | searched 
all my pockets, turning them inside out, in case 


any stray piece of money should have escaped 
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observation: but, no; the total proceeds of my 
search, and, of course, the whole of my worldly 
stock, amounted exactly to one cent—a cent 1 
was determined to part with on no consideration. 
I believe I have it yet. 

Until near sun-down [ travelled, never having 
seen but one house since I left the old woman’s, 


where I got a most noble drink of cider. I at | 


length came to acreek ; and,on the opposite bank, 
a splendid brick mansion displayed itself—a wel- 
come sight, as it gave me hopes of getting a 
warm bed for another night yet. I off with my 
shoes and stockings, waded through the creek, 
and approached the front door ; but, from what 
I saw, the house appeared to be new and un- 
furnished ; andthere being no signsof inhabitants, 
I passed on. Jf I had but gone to the wing 
which extended back from the main building, I 
would have found everything I wanted, as the 
family was Scotch, and very hospitable. Il after- 
wards got acquzinted with them; but, when I 
first passed the house, besides the apparent want 
of inhabitants, it had too grand an appearance 
for a poor man to make familiar with ; and, in 
fuct, I was glad of an excuse to pass on, as the 
state of my pockets made me somewhat cowardly 
in asking for lodgings. Some hundred yards 
further brought me toa house of meaner appear- 
ance ; but here also my heart gave way, and | 
went on. Another house of still meaner look 
came next ; it was too poor, and I continued my 
journey. ‘The sun was now set, and the shades 
of evening gradually succeeded. I had also got 
to the bottom of the hill, upon which, for the 
Jast mile, I had been travelling, and which was 
partly cleared ; but my road now seemed to dip 
deep into the forest, which lay thick and dark 
before me. Ata hundred yards on my left, the 
mountain, densely covered with the pitch pine, 
ruse dreary and melancholy; while, on my 
right, its counterpart sprang steep and frown- 
ing in the evening air, I was evidently enter- 
ing a defile, and where it wes to end I knew 
not. I made a dead halt, looked back upon the 
hill [ had just descended, and then forward into 
the gloom, as if uncertain whether to proceed 
or turn back. I determined upon the former ; 
and if things did not turn out to my mind, | 
could retrace my steps to the houses | had al- 
ready passed. J went on; and, contrary to ex- 
pectation, twilight soon made its appearance 
again, through among thetrees ; and, by and by, 
a beautiful little valley lay before me, in the far 
corner of which stood a mill. My spirits began 
tu cheer up, and my mind to be soothed; for the 
little valley was so beautiful, and everything was 
so still and quiet—not a sound was heard, not a 
movement, save the bat flitting hither and thither 
in his leathery flutterings. I stood for some 
minutes to view the quiet scene, and thought of 
Rasselas and Abyssinia. About a quarter of a 
mile before me was a high and steep ridge, 
thickly covered with trees, barring all egress in 
that direction, and making me doubt huw my 
road was to get out of the valley; but, in pro- 
ceeding forward, the road commenced winding 
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round the hill on my right, which endeq 
abrupt precipice crowned with pines, Immed; 
ately beneath the rock, and evidently built “i 
its fallen fragments, stood a handsome, new 
two-story house, with its front to the hich ria,, 
which bounded the farther side of the valley 
It was a welcome sight to me, especially as, 
fire blazed cheerily from an open door in the 
back wing. I entered: there was nobody within 
but a boy, whom I asked if I might rest a little ; 
and so sat down without further ceremony, ’ 

“To whom does this house belong?” | jp. 
quired ; but the boy spoke so low [ could not 
hear him, nor did it matter. I out with my pipe 
and smoked away like desperation, as if jt were 
tu be my last. While enjoying myself to per. 
fection, a tall, thin, swarthy man, looking ex. 
actly as if he had been brought up on speldings 
and red herrings, made his appearance at the 
door. He did not come in ; but, leaning against 
the door-cheek, he seemed to scan me pretty 
closely. After a good look— 

«May I ask,’ says he, “ where you come 
from ?” 

«“() yes,” says 1; “I come from Scotland.” 

«“ From Scotland !—and where are you going?” 

“To Wheeling.” 

“ ToWheeling !—Have you got your supper?” 

“No!” 

“Well, you better come this way and take 
some.” 

“] thank you, sir,” says I; ‘ 1’ll jusi take my 
smoke, and then I'll take the road again,” 

“TT think,” says he, “ you'd better take sume 
eupper before you go to Wheeling: any how, at 
least, you'll be none the worse for it.” 

I did not like to stand out any longer, in case 
he might take me at my word—a thing the 
farthest from my mind and stomach possible ; so 
followed him into another apartment, where was 
a well-spread table, at which I was kindly invited 
to take a place. While supper was discussing, 
arrangements were entered into between us that 
I should act schoolmaster during the winter; 
and, if I chose it, I could start for Wheeling in 
the spring. As the people appeared to be good, 
my pockets in bad condition, and good winter 
quarters not to be despised, I looked upon the 
bargain as a very providential one ; and 80, 
reader, having finished the labours of the day 
by a hearty supper, and the anticipation of a 
sound night’s rest, we shall also put an end to 
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this long chapter. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

On the morning of the 12th of November, 1526, 
I rose from the bed of Zebulon Sheetz, gunsmith, 
Bethel Valley, Hampshire County, Virginia, and 
looked out of the window upon a beautiful little 
nook of terra firma, of the bulk of about twenty 
acres ; terra firma beyond all dispute, not being 
able to slip away, on account of the steep ridges 
which bounded it on all sides—the only doors 
for bipeds and quadrupeds being at the three of 
ners. The population of this little world, be- 
sides Zebulon, consisted of the miller and family, 
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and a turner and his family; and, as a central 

sition, for the convenience of the population 
of theneighbouring valleys, contained, in addition, 
an Episcopalian chapel about size enough to 
hold an ordinary sized church organ. 

Last night it had been determined upon to 
take a ride through among the hills, to see and 
collect subscribers for the Bethel Valley Academy. 
For my part, I could not see where the scholars 
were tocome from, there were so many hills ; 





but Mr S. not doubting the result, after a hearty | 


breakfast we mounted our horses. My friend 
was mounted on aheavy gray animal, and I on 
a little black pony, brimful 
much so, that no kicking nor coaxing of mine 
could make it budge a bit faster than it chose. 
This was a praise-worthy qualification in my 
eves; but not so in that of my Virginian friend, 
who, being a noble rider himself, as all the 
Virginians are, could not be bothered waiting 
for us. The result was, that J and the black 
pony had to march first ; and whenever there 
was the least appearance of flagging, a smart 
application of a heavy whip on the rear made 
all things right again. I can give you little or no 
description of the day’s ride, as we made as 
many windings and doublings as if we had been 
hunting hares instead of scholars; and even 
now, after knowing the country a great deal 
better than I did then, I could not, to save the life 
of me, tell what mountains we passed over, nor 
what valleys we descended into. Suffice it to 
say, it was a new kind of travelling to me; and 
[am now remarkably happy in being able to say 
I escaped without breaking my neck—a process 
Iwas more than once during the trip morally 
certain of undergoing. If I had been a hill- 
country Virginian—literally born and brought 
up upon horseback—or, if l had had any practice 
in fox-hunting—littered in a dog kennel—it is 
very probable I should have thought nothing of 
the matter ; but as it was, the business was ap- 
palling, I had not yet got uver the effects of 
my Newmarket gallop, and there was I again, 
with my head three or four feet higher than natural ; 
and my whole body, for anything | knew, one 
thousand feet above salt-water level. But for 
the water level I cared not much, as there was 
little danger of my tumbling into the sea; it was 
the horrid land unlevel I dreaded: rock after 
rock met our way; and how to get down was 
beyond conjecture, except by tossing down soul, 
body, and pony, in the lump—three valuable 
articles—a thing not once to be thought of. The 
black pony and I might have been there to 
this (lay, reasoning upon the possibility or rather 
impossibility of descending at all, if (crack) the 
everlasting whip had not put an end to all rea- 
“ning upon the subject—an ad equitem kind of 
@rguing, which brightened up the pony’s intel- 
lect ina most admirable manner. ‘To be sure, 
it Was applied to the butt end ; and some people 
May wonder at this; but although anatomists 
‘nd physiologists had never spoken one word 
about the matter, as they have done, the old 
mode of making geniuses at our schools, by 


of laziness—so 








applying the argument to the breech instead of 
the head, would settle the point beyond dispute, 
that there is an intimate connexion between the 
two ends of an animal, and that the best method 
of teaching man and beast, is by the application 
of the lash. Solomon thought so, and my beast 
thought so too, for he no sooner felt the whip 
than he set to work in right-down earnest. As 
for myself, | had no other resource left, but to 
let go the bridle and lay myself down on my 
back with my head on the crupper, and my legs 
stretched out alongside the neck, and hold on to 
the saddle like grim death. By this method— 
meanwhile the horse was descending head fore. 
most—I went down in the natural way, feet 
foremost, like a cat. How the animal achieved 
his part of the feat is more than | can tell, as I 
shut my eyes, expecting to open them again in 
some other world than Virginia; but achieve it 
he did, to the infinite merriment of my two 
companions, 

I have said, that I recollect little of this day's 
ride ; but as I wish to give my friends in Scotland 
as good an idea of this part of Virginia as I can, 
they will excuse me if I give them one or two 
more trifling incidents—which I happen to re- 
member—connected with it. Indeed, the most 
of my observations thus far have been of a 
trifling character ; and, in all probability, those 
that are yet to come will partake of the same 
frailty ; but it must be remembered that “ trifles 
make the sum of human things ;” and the kind 
reader mustalso take good care to remember to for- 
give me, if I should sometimes, like the worthy 
mayor, begin my speech at the wrong end. 

Bethel Valley, in shape bears a striking re- 
semblance to the letter Y ; so, after leaving Mr 
Sheetz’s house, we travelled duwn the tail; and at 
the foot, crossed a small stream which runs down 
the middle of the valley. We then passed a 
tannery, and immediately afterwards a half-ruin- 
ous house, which they said was the abode of a 
hatter ; and two or three hundred yards more 
brought us to rather a decent house, accompanied 
by a saw-mill, wool-carding machine, and cossi- 
nette factory, belonging toa Mr Edwards, about 
to be oneof my patrons. As MrSheetz was a gun. 
smith, and his two neighbours, the one a miller, 
and the other a turner, it will be easy to see, 
without my telling, that this little remote valley 
had rather a manufacturing air about it. After 
leaving Mr Edwards’, where we stayed a little, a 
few paces brought us to the big Capcaphon—the 
same creek I had waded yesterday—about a mile 
further up, and which I now crossed the second 
time. After passing through some fine woods, we 
struck upon the ridge or ridges, called Bear 
Garden; and here my memory fails me, as we 
made so many tacks and turnings, and all so 
much alike. But well I remember, on our home- 
ward-bound voyage, we struck through a gully 
into a small deep valley, having some resem- 
blance to a lime-kiln, or, to describe it more na- 
turally, to the crater of an extinguished volcano. 
Its sides were not exactly perpendicular, but 
sufficiently se to allow you to roll rapidly downe 
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wards for some hundreds of feet, if you and your 
horse were so inclined. Our roae sloped down- 
wards towards some outlet farther down, and was 
not much more than a foot broad, and worn by 
repeated use for a foot or more, leaving a kind of 
buttress on the tumbling side. We had to pro- 
ceed rank and file, like a caravan of mules among 
the Andes; and I, of course, on the forlorn hope, 
with the tormenting whip immediately behind 
me. My head was nearly swimming ; but, never- 
theless, | got on pretty well till, all at once, I 
made a dead halt. 

‘Tiillo! stop, gentlemen—the road’s ended— 
don’t whip.” 

‘“ Why, what's the matter?” 

“Why, here’s a rock no mortal’s fit to go 
down.” 

‘* Nonsense ; get along.” 

‘* No, indeed ; it may be nonsense; but down 
it on horseback I'll go for neither friend nor foe.” 

The obstruction consisted of a rock, which 
caused the road to tuke a new level five feet 
lower than that we were on. I was now on the 
brink of it, and, mounted on horseback as I was, 
the view to me was terrifying. To leap it was 
altogether out of the question; so I got off my 
pony the best way I could, and slipped down by 
myself, leaving the animal to get down the best 
way he could. On looking up to see how matters 
progressed with him, I saw him sitting on his 
haunches like a dog, with his head far above me 
in the air, and his fore-feet placed on the very 
edge, ready for some maneeuvre or other. The 
sight was too much ; and expecting, if he escaped 
breaking his neck, that he would come galloping 
along the narrow footpath, tumble me over the 
steep, and break mine, I took to my heels; nor 
did I stop until I had put a respectable distance 
between him andme. How he got down I know 
not; but, when I looked about, he was coming 
trotting along before the whip, as usual. We 
got home, at length, after, to me, a fatiguing 
but satisfactory day's work. In some future 
chapter I shall give a few more little adventures 
descriptive of this rugged country ; and, in the 
meantime, put an end to this very short chapter 
and commence another. 





CHAP, X. 

On the 20th November I commenced my 
school, with a tolerably fair specimen of hill- 
country children, not by any means clownish, as 
might be expected from such an out-of-the-way 
part of the earth. Mischievous they certainly 
were ; and of all the countries in the world, L be- 
lieve the Virginian children, male and female, 
bear the palm for restlessness and mischief. 
They are lively and active; tongue, arms, and 
legs, always in motion ; so much so indeed, that 
I heard of an Englishman who had to tie some 
of them on their seats to keep them in anything 
like a scholarly deportment. How it comes I 
know not, but they beat anything of the kind I 
ever saw. They are, however, full of ambition, 
and easily taught. Schools are numerous among 
the Alleghannies; but, on account of the nature 


of the country, not large; and a goodly propor. 
tion of the teachers are not much worth—a creat 
many of them acting as farm-servants during the 
summer, and as pedagogues throughout the win. 
ter. The common wages are about two dollars 
per quarter ; and for the poor children, the schoo] 
fund allows, at a maximum, four cents a-day per 
pupil; which is obtained from the school sit. 
missioners, by presenting an account, attested on 
oath, before a magistrate. As keeping school is 


_but a poor employment as regards money mat- 








ters, as Wheeling was yet a great wav off, and 
as I had again begun to taste the comforts of 
home, I was in no hurry leaving the Old Do. 
minion, although Providence— poverty if you wil] 
—had cast my lot in a very wild portion of it. 
I don't complain of my lot; but Providence, if | 
may so speak, seems to me to have taken a plea- 
sure in throwing me into the by-places of the 
earth, where thechief things tobe got were plenty 
of blue devils and ennui, After leaving home, it 
cast me, like a piece of drift wood, on the shore 
of an isolated Canadian settlement ; I was next 
buried for years among the Alleghanny Moun- 
tains; and now I write this upon what may be 
called a small island in the swamps of Louisiana, 
But I don’t complain; and, as I was saying, was 
in no hurry to leave Virginia ; and even if | had 
been in the greatest hurry possible, it was not 
possible to leave it for want of funds, the end of 
the year generally finding me as poor as the be- 
ginning. I, of course, made several little ob- 
servations, the communication of which may per- 
haps afford some amusement to my friends in the 
Old Country. In making such communications, I 
shall observe nothing like system, but note down 
the several items as they stand in my journal, at 
the same time taking the liberty to group like 
observations together as far as my memory serves 
me. I will thus present my readers with a kind 
of olla podrida, pot pourri, or, in plain Scotch, a 
dish of hotch potch, which, in defiance of Dr 
Johnson and his hogs, is a very good dish after 
all, In connexion with the schools, we may 
then mention the church, the clergy, and the 
religion of the people of these glens. Before 
coming into Virginia, I had read in some geogra- 
phy or other, 1 think Morse’s, that the Virgin- 
ians were the greatest drunkards on the face 
of the earth, or at least an account which amount- 
ed to as much, and almost made me tremble to 
think of crossing the Potomac to mingle with 
such a generation of reckless dram-drinkers. 
But either Mr Morse must have been imposed 
upon, or the habits of the people must have un- 
dergone a great change since he wrote, OF the 
description must belong to the Tuckahoes 5 for, 
as to the Virginians I lived among, I don't be- 
lieve there is a soberer race of men anywhere 
to be found. No doubt there are but tvo many 
distilleries among these hills, and, of course, but 
too many drinkers, as in all other countries ; but 
as to the respectable body of the community, 
dependent of temperance societies and the tee 
totallers, you cannot find any more temperate 
than they are, I wish I could say as much for 
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them as it regards tobacco, I have just read 
Madame Trollope, and however great a trollop 
she may be in other respects, she certainly does 
the Americans justice in the article of tobacco 
chewing. The Americans, according to their 
own account, beat all the world in a great many 
national accomplishments. 
mattereth not, but in chewing tobacco they de- 
cidedly “ beat all natur ;” and Virginia is not a 
whit behind the sister States in this genteel ac- 
complishment. The Reverend Mr F gave 
usa sermon about once a month, Upon one of 
these occasions I was much surprised at his ask- 
ing for my tobacco, 

«What! Mr F , and so you have learned 
tosmoke. Stop,’ says I, “till I get my pipe,” 
quite overjoyed in having made a convert of the 
minister. 

“Oh, no,” says he, “I don’t want your pipe ; 
give me your tobacco.” 

“What do yon want with my tobacco? you 
certainly don’t chew >” 

“No, but hand me out your tobacco.” 

I became stubborn, and refused to deliver up 
until he should tell me on what account. Mr 
F—- was a fine man, excellent preacher, and 
realous in the temperance cause: he was tem- 
perate himself, and wished every body to be so 
too, In his journey to our place, he had per- 
suaded all his chewing acquaintances to deliver 
up their idol, and give their promise to refrain 
from worshipping it for the future ; and, in proof 
of what he said, he drew from his pocket a hand. 
ful. I could not help bursting into a fit of 
laughter, Mr F was a pious man, knew 
his Bible well, but did not know human nature 
quite so well as Mr Slick. No, believe me, Mr 
F——, the very moment you are holding out 
that handful of tobacco, your new converts are 
chewing away as hard as they can, You may 
hot see them doing so on your return ; but when 
you come up next month, never mind, you'll 
be an eye-witness to what Im sayiag. Fact: 
they gave up their tobacco when demanded, but 
continued chewing, the same as before. 1 was 
hot quite so inconsistent. I told him plainly that, 
to save his feelings, he should never see me 
smoking, but that, upon no consideration, would 
I consent to give up one of the best friends [ 
had upon earth, my comforter in affliction, my 
founsellor in doubts, my helper in straits, my 
Companion in solitude, and, next to my Bible and 
ny hooks, my principal delight. 

These back wood Virginians, far from being a 
drunken, profligate, goud-for-nothing sort of 
People, as I had half anticipated, are, on the 
‘ontrary, sober and quiet; and may, with great 
Propriety, be called a religious people. ‘There 
‘re, no doubt, plenty of nothingarians among 
them ; but I observed it was no way creditable to 
be of that persuasion, ‘The principal denomina- 
tions are the Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, 
*P'scopalian, Quaker, and Dunker ; the latter 
father an eccentric body of believers. The most 
*f these ‘have got their pastors, who afford them 
‘heir spiritual food as time and convenience suit : 
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for, from the nature of the country, regular 
| preaching, except in the villages, cannot be 
afforded to all. For their accommodation, many 
little chapels are scattered up and down ; but the 
mostcommon churchis the school-house or private 
dwelling. The Presbyterian clergyman of Rom- 
ney, Mr F , Visited us about once a month, 
_ and, in addition to his Bible class—of which he 
had many among the hills—gave us a sermon. 
| Sometimes we had a young preacher in his stead, 
The Presbyterian clergy of America are a very 

respectable body of men, and by far the best 
| preachers ofany | haveheard, What astonished 
| me was, that none of them, so far as I knew, 
| wrote out their sermons, or preached from notes, 
| They took a text, turned it over and over in 
| their minds, looked to it in al! its bearings, and 
then trusted to memory and confidence to make 
a sermonofit. They did not make much attempt 
at oratory, but talked away quietly but impres- 
sively to the congregation, like one friend talk- 
ing seriously to another. The first sermon | 
heard in the country was from a young man, and 
he certainly blundered away most wonderfully. 
Thinks I, young man, you ought to have had 
_ your lesson better ; but 1 did not then know that 
he was speaking extempore. He blundered on 
to the end notwithstanding, and J trembled much; 
but un-Felix-like, more tor his credit than my 
own sins. 
¥ Next tothe Presbyterian clergy come the 
Methodist. Take them all in all, they cannot 
be compared tothe former in education; but there 
is a pathos and earnestness in their discourses 
which amply make up for the deficiency—wit- 
ness the strange effects produced at their camp- 
meetings. Their love feasts must be strange 
affairs certainly. ‘They are a very zealous set of 
men, and wherever there is the least chance of 
making a convert, there you will find a Method- 
ist minister. Of course there are plenty of 
them among the Alleghannies, in the shape of 
elders, circuit-riders, and preachers ; the latter, 
so far as I observed, remarkably illiterate. I 
presume they know their Bible well, however ; 
the best library, in fact, a minister of any per- 
suasion can have recourse to, 

I have never been at any of their camp meet- 
ings ; they having always been held at too great 
| a distance for me to attend; but I have talked 
_with many who have attended them, and truly 
the accounts were appalling and wonderful, and 
the effects produced upon the human mind at 
these meetings altogether unaccountable by any 
hypothesis I can produce. I have some idea of 
them, however, from what I saw take place in a 
young man whom I| knew well. He was quiet 
and pious, and was coming forward as @ minister, 
although, with regard to education, a total bank. 
rupt. ‘This circumstance I did not know at the 
time, and, of course, was much surprised, one 
evening, to get an invitation to go over the 
creek and hear Tom preach. By-the-by, his 
name, if I recollect right, was O'Connell. Our 
church was a carpenter's shop, half-cleared out ; 








a brother clergyman was there to support and 
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encourage him, and the congregation was com- 
posed mostly of men. The services commenced 
with a hymn, sung in that beautiful style for 
which the Methodists are remarkable ; then fol- 
lowed the prayer, sensible, pointed, and full of 
that unction and pathos for which the Method- 
ists in their prayers are also remarkable. Next 
came the text; what it was I do not remember, 
nor doth it matter, as it might have been chosen 
by bibliomony for any relationship it and the 
sermon had with one another. The latter was 
one of the strangest pieces of composition ever 
held forth to an audience ; being a medley of all 
the reasonings, prayers, entreaties, texts, ejacu- 
lations, interjections, sighs, and groans, he had 
ever heard, read, or enacted heretofore ; and all 
huddled on the top of one another, and mixed 
heads and tails, like a large litter of pigs in stormy 
weather. As he proceeded he waxed warmer 
and warmer, his glaring eyeballs were kept 
steadily fixed ceiling-ward, and streams of foam 
gushed from each corner of his mouth, while his 
arms played round his head like desperation, as 
if he were fighting a swarm of hornets. I have 
seen many madmen, but I never saw one so mad 
as my friend Tom was upon the present occasion ; 
he actually frightened me. . . . « «© s - 

I one day went to a small chapel, about two 
miles down Paterson’s Creek, to hear a Method- 
ist preach. The clergyman, in his route thither, 
had fallenin with Jesse Monroe, a Baptist preach? 
er, one of the cleverest, and very shrewd withal ; 
and, as a matter of course, he gave him an in- 
vitation to accompany him to the chapel. No 
doubt the congregation was a little startled on 
seeing the two lovingly seated in the same pul- 
pit ; I was, and still more so, when, in the course 
of the sermon, I heard the salvation of the brutes 
seriously proclaimed and maintained. Jesse was 
startled too, for the last words of the peroration 
had scarcely died on the preacher's lips, when 
he started to his feet. 

“ This is a strange doctrine,’ says he, “ we 
have heard ; the Methodists have a great many 
strange things about them, but this is the 
strangest of all. Brute beasts! Salvation of 
brute beasts! Whoever heard tell of the salva- 
tion of brute beasts! I have heard and read of 
the salvation of sinners, but never, no, never of 
the salvation of asses and horned cattle. The 
doctrine is abominable !” 

Jesse sat down quite irritated ; and Mr Smith 
rose up calmly and dignified, with a smile of 
self-complacency upon his countenance. 

«[ am very happy,” says Mr Smith, “ that 
Brother Monroe has given me an opportunity of 
farther explaining myself on this point, and 
supporting my views by Scripture.” 

So saying, he referred tothe well-known eighth 
of the Romans, part of which he read as proof 
conclusive of what he had advanced ; and after 
making a few remarks, which mended the matter 
but little, sat down, in all appearance quite satis- 
fied. The whole affair was vastly amusing: it 
was the farce of ‘* Raising the Wind,” after the 
tragedy of * King Lear.” If more such exhi- 
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‘Lk n,] 
would like to have understvod as not Meant 
apply to the American clergy in genera] - th 7 
whom, I believe, there is not a more resp alia 2 
body of men anywhere to be found, either e 
regards talents, education, or piety ; but ake 
as referring to the bulk of those | met wink 
among the mountains. The remarks are, besides 
given to shew that these Virginian mountaineers 
far from being the graceless drunken set, “te 
presented by Dr Morse, are, on the contrary, 4 
quiet, religious, church-going people. In Tox 
ther corroboration of this, | would add, that they 
have got numerous Sunday schools and Bible 
classes; that they are anxious to give their chil- 
dren education, especially a religious one ; that 
the books principally read are of a religious na. 
ture; and that of the four families with whom 
I sojourned, three of them had family worship 
every night ; and although in the fourth it was 
omitted, through diflidence I suppose, it was de. 
cidedly a religious family. One of my principal 
employments, in the winter evenings, consisted 
in reading asermon or religious book aloud to 
the family ; after which, not unfrequently, the 
old man would take his flute, and the younger 
members of the family would join him with their 
voices in some pieces of church music. In Scot. 
land, a common amusement by the fireside is the 
singing of songs ; in the part of Virginia in which 
I was located, hymns and church music are sub- 
stituted. I was often amused to see our youngest 
boy, Sam, while lolling in the cradle, tossing up 
his heels in the air, and bawl, at the top of his 
voice, “Hallelujah, praise ye the Lord.’ In 
fact, the singing of hymns is so common, that the 
children learn to sing church music from their 
very infancy. 

I was invited by a Captain C. to go and stay 
a night with him. The captain is a very wealthy, 
respectable man ; remarkable fer his humanity 
and kindness of heart. Wherever a sermon is 
to be preached, the captain is sure to make one 
of the congregation: wherever there is a sick 
person, there you will see him also without fail ; 
and as he has not much to do, he generally rides 
about with a calomel bottle and a spring lancet 
in his pocket, ready to put them both in opera- 
tion at a moment’s warning. Well, I went down 
to see him, and after having chatted till near 
bedtime, I was somewhat surprised at hearing 
his stentorian voice breaking out into a hymn, 
right off-hand, without any intimation whatever. 
We sat very quiet until he had finished, when 
he asked me if I chose to go to bed. Now, the 
hymn, I am almost certain was intended as4 
substitute for, if not rather the evening prayer 
itself. 

Mr Sheetz and I one Sunday took a ride four 
or five miles to see a friend, and pass the day 
with him. The family consisted of Mr H., his 
wife, and four fine daughters; and the way 
we spent the Sabbath was as follows. After # 
hymn and prayer, I read one of Saurin’s sermon 
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when we had another hymn and prayer, and then 
concluded the service with an excellent dinner. 
In the afternoon Mr S. proceeded homewards, 
and left me to get better acquainted. The girls 
sang delightfully—the father was a good bass—so 
we spent the time very agreeably, until, by my 
untimely criticisms, | put a stop to the music 
altogether. Among other song tunes which they 
had adapted to their hymns, and sung as sacred 
music—and why not—I recollect “ Ruie Bri- 
tannia,” and “ Jockey to the Fair.” Upon my 
mentioning the latter as belonging of right to 
a fine old Scotch song, the whole choir came to 
a dead halt. I don’t believe they were angry at 
me for giving themsoine information they did not 
know before, but that they were afraid of trans- 
gressing upon the sanctity of the day and their 
own character, by singing tunes of an equivocal 
cast. It is somewhat remakable, that, during four 
years I stayed in this part of Virginia, I never 
heard a song sung except when I myself was the 
musician ; which generally took place in my soli- 
tary rambles along the banks of the creeks: It 


is considered as sinful. When I went iirst upon 


Peterson’s Creek, about forty miles further up 
the country, I stayed all night in the house of a 
widow lady, a Methodist, with whom, at the time, 
were staying two young ladies. As I am very 
fond of music, I asked them if they could sing, 
and whether they would favour me with a song. 

“We don’t sing carnal songs,” was the reply. 

“Well, never mind,” quoth I, “give us an 
uncarnal one: "twill do just as well.” 

Without minding my joke, if it be one, they 
complied with my wishes, and sung well too. 

Before finishing my chapter { must give an- 
other instance in proof of the prevalence of reli- 
gious feeling in this part of Virginia. I got 
acquainted with an Englishman, a Yorkshire- 
man, who had been some time in the country. 
Imet with him frequently, and he was always 
telling me to come over and see him. 

“ Where is your house ?” 

“Oh, just over the creek.” 

Over the creek I went one fine Saturday, and 
walked through the woods for two miles without 
seeing anything like a house: thinking I had 
mistuken my way, I turned back ; so did not see 
the Englishman that day. 1 met him again, and 
the old question came out, 

‘“ What’s the reason you don’t come to see me?” 

I told him that 1 had tried to come and see 
him, but could not find the road. 

“O man, you can't go wrong ; it’s just over the 
hill.” 

I crossed the creek a second time, and walked 
down the bank for some hundred yards, to where 
the ridge, over which I supposed the object of 
my search lay, ended in a high pyramidal peak, 
encumbered, at the bottom, with the rubbish of 
centuries. For some time back I had had a great 
desire to visit the top of this peak, and I now 
thought that I could perform two tasks at once, 
by mounting the ridge at the end, and travel 
along till 1 came in sight of the Englishman’s 
bouse. I mounted, and, after having a fine view 
NO, LXXL—=—VOL. VIL 





of the romantic country through which the 
Capecaphon flowed, I took my course along 
the ridge. I walked for a mile or two, expecting 
every moment to come upon the road which led 
over the hill, but no; no roads were to be seen, 
but sheep trails, one of which | kept until I came 
upon a thicket, or hammock of briars, stunted 
locusts, and thorns, which I entered, supposing 
I would soon get through it. But the further I 
proceeded, the more entangled I got, until, from 
stooping, I had to take to my hands and knees, 
upon which I travelled till completely worn out. 
By good luck, I came to a chamber or den finely 
shaded from the mid-day sun by a thick roofing 
of these thorny shrubs, and out of which there 
appeared no egress in the direction of the 
Englishman. Here I had to stop: but before 
retracing my weary windings, I thought | would 
take arest ; did so, and fell fast asleep, and 
slept till sun-down. When I first opened my 
eyes, or rather half opened them, it required a 
considerable deal of rubbing and scratching to 
enable me to solve where in all the world I pos- 
sibly could be. Having got to the end of my 
theorem, I went to my knee-work again, and 
reached home about supper time, with the de. 
termination to reach the Englishman's house 
the first good Saturday, or perish in the attempt. 
1 accordingly started the third time, took the 
road, and’reached my destination after five miles 
of hard travel through a sandy-pine barren— 
these five miles being what they called “ just 
over the creek, just over the hill.” The York- 
shireman, wife, and family, gave me a hearty 
welcome ; but what I want to come te is, that a 
little while before bedtime, being tired talking, 
I took up an almanac, and, with one leg upon 
the mantel-piece, began to amuse myself by 
looking over the anecdotes, from time to time 
setting up a hearty laugh. At the end of one 
of my peals—and mine are generally real horse 
laughs—I thought I heard something like groans, 
mingled with deep sobs, fall upon my ear, I 
quickly turned my head round, thinking mine 
host had fallen into some fit or other; but be- 
held him on his knees deeply engaged in prayer. 
I was dismayed at my unintentional want of 
good-breeding and devotion; but the idea was 
so ludicrous of one man praying, and another 
laughing over the funny stories of an almanac, 
that, when I dropped upon my knees, which 
did immediately, it was not in a very devotional 
spirit. A little while before the man went to 
his knees, I heard him muttering something 
about prayer and duty: but little did I think he 
was about to commence work so unceremoniously, 
with the doors open, and not a single member of 
the family present. 

I must tell another story yet: The Rev. Dr 
M. was travelling through among the hills, and 
arrived about nightfall at the house of a farmer 
with whom he was a little acquainted, and with 
whom he intended to stay for the night. Family. 
worship time came round; the doctor excused 
himself from perrorming the duty, as being 
much tired, and wished the farmer to proceed 
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as usual. He did so; and the doctor, overcome 
with fatigue, fell asleep. When he awakened, 
the good farmer was still praying. Alongside 
the doctor, lay an old negro, sending forth nasal 
sounds, melodious as from the drone of a bag- 
pipe. The doctor tried to awaken the sleeper, 
by moving him gently ; but as it requires little 
less than the shock of an earthquake to awaken 
an Ethiopian, he was, all other means failing, 
forced to give him a smart push in the ribs with 
his elbow, which cut short the drone pretty 
quick, 

* What massa want?” whispered the half- 
awakened negro. 

“1 want to know,” replied the minister, 
‘‘ when your master is going to stop praying.” 

‘© Whar ‘bout is massa °”’ 

‘‘ Can't tell that,” said the minister; “ I have 
been sleeping.” 

* Is massa come tothe Jews yet?” whispered 
the black. ‘** Whenever massa come to the Jews, 
massa soon done.” So saying, the negro laid 
down his head, and commenced his old music, 
leaving the doctor to follow his example, and 


the farmer to come to the Jews as fast or as 
slow as he pleased. 

I have not spoken of the black clergy, of whom 
there are a good many ; and some of them preach 
pretty well too, considering. I believe jt js 
contrary to law for them to preach, or for the 
blacks to collect together in conventicles of any 
sort ; but, like a great many laws, the infrince. 
ment is winked at; and you will see as many 
whites attending to the instructions delivered 
by a slave, as those delivered by the white 
preacher, It is also contrary to law to instruct 
the blacks in religion, or any other branch of 
education ; but the infringement of this law js 
also connived at, and many masters teach their 
young slaves to read, and also teach them the 
catechism. 

In Virginia, I have been in only one town 
church, and I do not recollect whether it was 
the case there or not, but in the country chapels 
and meetings, all the men sit on one side vf the 
house, and the women on the other, while the 
blacks stand about the door. 
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PART I. 
Amone the Irish gentlemen who joined the 


standard of William the Third, there was no | 


one more distinguished for devotion to his cause, 


and personal bravery, than Colonel Eustace de | 


Claremont—a gentleman of ancient family, 
who had, since the death of his father, abjured 
the Catholic religion. Hewasasecond son; but 
as his elder brother, who was attached to the 
religion of his forefathers, and to the exiled 


monarch, had fled to Spain early in the conflict, | 
become possessor of the | 


De Claremont had 
family estate; since, according to the cruel 
Jaws of those days, any member of a Catholic 
family could, on becoming a Protestant, eject 
his father or brother from his estates and enjoy 
them himself.* 

It will easily be believed that De Claremont’s 
motives for this change of religion were misin- 


terpreted ; many of his friends, and even of his | 


relations, jealous perhaps of his favour with the 
new Sovereign, allowed that his motives were 
liable to suspicion ; but though aware that he 
was the object of this petty detraction, Colonel 
De Claremont kept on, unmoved, the tenor of 
his way, and only held his head, perhaps, more 
loftily than usual. 

Of all those whom party feelings led to judge 
De Claremont with severity, there was no one 
more bitter against him than Mary O'Donnel, 
the only child of a gentleman of royal descent, 
but of small fortune, who was one of the 
warmest adherents to the cause of James the 
Second. 





* Vide Blackstone. 


O'Donnel had married a Scotch lady | 


; OR, OPPOSING DUTIES. 


of noble birth, and, as ‘s customary, had agreed 
that the daughters of that union should be edu- 
cated in the Protestant faith ; consequently, 
| Mary O’Donnel was of the Reformed church, 
but still she was devoted to the Stuarts with all 
the ardour of youthful enthusiasm. Hence she 

hated, as much as she could hate, the Prince of 
Orange, as she persisted to call him, and those 
| who had fought and conquered in his cause. 
| Colonel De Claremont, therefore, who was per- 
sonally unknown to her, was particularly the 
object of her dislike ; and when she heard that 
| he had changed his religion in order to gain his 
brother’s fortune, she was afraid of visiting her 
friends, Sir Charles and Lady Osborne, who 
were intimate with this vile offender, lest she 
should be exposed to meet Colonel De Claremont. 
But when the aunt, with whom she resided, was 
obliged to leave London for a few weeks to 
nurse a sick friend, she ventured to accept Lady 
Osborne’s invitation to pass the time of her aunts 
absence at her house at Whitehall, because the 
papers had, the day before, announced the de- 
parture of De Claremont on an embassy to the 
Netherlands. When she entered Lady Osborne s 
drawingroom, soon after her arrival, her friend 
beckoned her in silence to join a group in the 
| recess of a large window towards the street ; and 
she found there two gentlemen in earnest dispute 
on the comparative merits of Spencer and 
Chaucer ; the one preferring the allegorical, the 
other the story-telling bard. During this dis- 
cussion, Mary O'Donnel saw that she was beheld 
with evident admiring observation by a gentle 
man who took no share in the argument ; 

he was formed to excite as much interest as be 
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seemed to feel. In height, he towered consider- 


fne and regular features, while an air of habi- 
tual command took from the youthfulness of his 
appearance, but added to its dignity. 

«J wonder who he is, thought Mary O’Donnel; 
and she was still more eager to know when, on 


the conversation’s changing to the comparative | 
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La? Bed 


| He, meanwhile, understood the cause of her 
ably above those around him; and a look of | change of manner, and was so affected by it, that 
great intelligence gave additional power to his | 


merits of Milton and Shakspeare, the unknown, | 
ina voice of deep melody, gave the palm to 


Shakspeare, and defended even his faults. “He 
must be a Loyalist,’ thought Mary O'Donnel, 
«as all the Prince of Orange’s men admire 


Milton most, from party spirit ;’ and when the | 


speaking eyes of the stranger continually ap- 
pealed to her as he proceeded, her look of assent 
to his remarks was accompanied with smiles of 
the softest complacency. 
engaged, Mary O'Donnel unconsciously looked 
up, and as the fatal window through which 
the unfortunate Charles the First walked to the 
scaffold met her view, she turned away in evident 
emotion. 

“IT thought you would soon change your 
place, Miss O'Donnel,” said Lady Osborne, in 
alow voice ; “that window is, I know, a painful 
object to you.” 

“Indeed, it is,” she replied; “and what I 
have heard to-day made it particularly ap- 
palling !” 

“What have you heard ?” 

‘T will tell you some other time.” And the 
subject would have dropped, had not a gentle- 
man exclaimed, in a hoarse voice— 

“ Well, young lady, how our tastes differ! 1 
overheard what you said, and I assure you that 
] look at that window with pride and satisfaction, 
as it recalls the day when a tyrant’s blood was 
shed by the just vengeance of those whom he 
had oppressed ; and I wish I had been alive then, 
to vote for his execution !”’ 

“ Horrible !” said Mary, shuddering. 

“Js it possible, sir,” cried the unknown, 
“that any one can lament having been spared 
the misery of sitting on such a trial, and the 
guilt of giving such a vote?” 

Mary's eyes now turned on him with greater 
pleasure than before, and she had drawn nearer 
tohim, and farther from the hater of the un- 
happy Charles, when the latter observed with a 
sneer—. 

“Little did I expect to hear anything like a 
feeling of compassion for Charles Stuart from 
the active enemy of his son, and the stanch 
follower of William the Third ; you have sur- 
prised me, Colonel De Claremont !” 

At these words the sensitive girl started ; and 
having, while indignant blushes covered her 
cheeks, surveyed the soldier of William with an 
xpression of angry astonishment, she fixed her 
tyes on the ground, and stood evidently absorbed 
 painfulthought ; for she was displeased with 
her friends for having, as she believed, betrayed 
her into meeting Colonel De Claremont, and 


"ith herself for having so much admired him, | a man of whom you know nothing °°” 


While thus agreeably | 








he was unable to reply to his opponent, and glad 
when another subject was started. But it was 
an unfortunate one for him. A lady asked when 
he had heard from his elder brother, Then 
Mary’s eyes were no longer averted from De 
Claremont, for she looked at him to mark on his 
cheek the blush of a reproving conscience ; but 
his colour remained unchanged, and his eye re- 
tained its open expression, while he replied :— 
‘“T am surry to say that I have not heard 
from him for some days; and I am uneasy on 
his account, poor fellow ! he has been ill lately,” 


he added, with a deep sigh. 


“ Hypocrite,” whispered the lady in the ear of 


Mary O'Donnel, who seemed ly her countenance 
to echo the expression. “Mr de Claremont,” 
continued the lady, “has great sensibility; and 
to have poverty added to exile, is enough to wear 
down a frame already feeble from many cares.’ 

“Poverty! madam!” cried the Colonel, a 
deep blush overspreading his cheek. 

“ Yes, sir—that is, he has now only a younger 
brother's portion ; nor even that, I fear, as fe is 
circumstanced.” 

‘Poor man ! how I pity him!” said Mary, ina 
low tone, but one which had more meaning in it 
than she was conscious of. 

“ T understand Lady Catherine Graham now,” 
replied De Claremont, with a cold proud look ; 
then, with a deep sigh, he turned on Marya 
glance of mild reproach, which seemed to say— 
‘And do you too think so meanly of me ?” 

Lady Osborne now beckoned the ladies out of 
the room— 

“Pray tell me, Miss O'Donnel, what you 
heard to-day, which made the sight of White- 
hall to you more painful than ever?’ 

“J have hada letter from my father, telling 
me that a plot has been discovered to assassin- 
ate the King.” 

“ Wicked wretches!” cried Lady Catherine. 
“] should not wonder if that was the business 
on which Colonel De Claremont 
abroad. He told us, you know, Lady Osborne, 
that he was countermanded ; and, no doubt, it 
was because the plot was discovered.” 

“ Allow me to tell you, Lady Catherine 
Graham,’ replied Lady Osborne, indignantly, 
“that ifthe King, William the Third 7 mean, 
had desired to have an assassination committed, 
he would not have let such a man as Eustace de 
Claremont into the secret.” 

‘ You are partial, Lady Osborne.” 

“And you are prejudiced—party spirit and 
other feelings blind you.” 

“How? Am I prejudiced in believing he 
changed his religion to gain his brother's 
estates 7°” 

“Ay,” cried Mary O'Donnel, “deny that 
charge if you can.” 

“| despise the charge too much to reply to 


was going 


| it ; but, my dear Mary, how can you allow party 
spirit to make you believe such charges against 
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«¢ But appearances are against him.” 

“<O yes,” interrupted Lady Catherine ; “ and 
even his relations and friends accuse him; and 
how he is altered! he is really grown quite 
ugly !” 

“Ugly!’ exclaimed Mary O'Donnel ; “you 
surprise me by such aremark ! I think I never 
saw so handsome a man, nor so fine a countenance; 
and I assure you, Lady Catherine, I was quite 
vexed to find Colonel De Claremont so good- 
looking !” 

They were now summoned to the supper-table ; 
and itso happened that De Claremont had to 
Jead Mary O'Donnel into the room; but they 
walked in silence, for De Claremont saw that 


Mary believed the accusation against him ; and | 
he who met danger undaunted in the field, now 


quailed before the repellent coldness of a timid 
girl. 

The evening, as may be supposed, passed 
heavily away, and the company soon broke up; 
but Colonel De Claremont remained, and reseated 
himself next Sir Charles. Mary would have re- 
tired when she saw who the remaining guest 
was, but Lady Osborne peremptorily forbade it ; 
and Mary instantly began to turn over a book 
of prints which lay near her. But no attempt 
was made to induce her to converse ; and she 
overlieard De Claremont say to his friend—*“ I 
want to talk with you on a subject that greatly 
distresses me—my poor brother was very un- 
well when he last wrote, and I fear he never re- 
ceived my last remittance; what can I do? 
Shall I send a confidential person over with 
money, lest he should be distressed >” 

* Certainly.” 

“But whom can I send? Here is his last 
letter: he must be very ill, or he would not 
have delayed his marriage.” 

« What, Eustace ! is your elder brother going 
to be married ?” 

“ Yes; and to a noble girl, who loves him the 
better for having resigned his country and his 
fortune for conscience’ sake.” 

“Not fortune, Eustace, for he knew your 
justice and generosity.” 

“ Yes, fortune, Sir Charles; for though he will 
always have the income of his estates while I 
live, yet mine is a precarious life, as every 
soldier's must be, and the next heir does not 
like him.” 

Mary O’Donnel could now no longer turn 
Over the prints, but she raised her eyes to look 
at him whom she had so misjudged, and those 
eyes were filled with tears; and Lady Osborne 
smiled while she saw what was passing in the 
mind of her young friend. 

“I think,” said Sir Charles, «‘ I know a young 
surgeon who has a mother at Lisbon, whom he 
wants to visit, but can't afford to undertake the 
journey ; he is of unimpeachable character, and 
if he went he could judge of the state of your 
brother's health.” 

“ The very man for me! let me see him di- 
rectly! Oh, you have taken such a weight off 
my mind !” 
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“ Hypocrite !” cried Lady Osborne, laughing, 
“‘when you know you changed your religion to 
get the estate of this brother whom you pretend 
to love !” 

“ T know that many persons think so,” he re. 
plied. 

“Yes; and I wonder you do not let the truth 
be known.” 

« How can I, without exposing myself to the 
suspicion of furnishing the enemies of my King 
with money? I should find it almost impossible 
to make other people believe that my brother has 
solemnly pledged his word to me not to employ 
the money I send him against the King and 


_ Government; therefore I must remain contented 


with the cousciousness of my own integrity. It 
is not safe to let my enemies or the King’s know 
the true state of things.” 

« And yet you are disclosing it to a fair enemy 
now !” 

‘* But a safe and honourable one, I trust; and, 
I own, | purposely spoke as I have done in her 
presence ; for though I care not what the gener- 
ality of the world may think of me, I could not see 
Miss O'Donnel without wishing not to be thouglit 
ill of by her. I was neither surprised nor hurt 
at seeing the daughter of Major O’Vonnel start 
and frown when she heard my name, as I 
believed her indignant emotion proceeded from 
loyal aversion ; but whén I suspected that it 
arose from disgust at my supposed moral turpi- 
tude, I could not be easy without trying to re- 
move that false impression. May I flatter my- 
self that I have succeeded, Miss O'Donnel ?” he 
added, drawing near to her, while, with blushing 
cheeks and downcast eyes, she listened to this 
avowal. 

‘Iam so shocked! so ashamed of myself!” 
answered the agitated girl; “pray, pray, for- 
give me.” 

“Forgive you!” he replied ; “allow me to 
thank you for condescending to ask my forgive- 
ness.” 

“Nay, Mary,” said Sir Charles, ‘you did not 
calumniate, you only listened to calumny against 
my friend.” _ 

“ Indeed I did; 1 joined in censuring him, 
exclaimed the ingenuous offender. 

“ Yes, yes, she tells you the truth,” said Lady 
Osborne; “but I hope it will put her on her 
guard against party spirit in herself and others. 
As the daughter of O'Donnel, she has my leave 
to hate, but not to misjudge Colonel De Clare- 
mont.” 

“ Then, pray,” cried the latter, “in p-ty, teach 
Colonel De Claremont to hate the daughter of 
O'Donnel.” 

“ Surely,” answered Mary, timidly, “I may be 
allowed to esteem Colonel De Claremont 48 ™Y 
friend’s friend.” 

“ Thank you!” said he; “I shall sleep the 
better for those kind words ; and J shall bid you 
good night, lest anything less kind should f 
from those lips. Good night ; and remember, 
Osborne, to send the young surgeon to me 


| morrow,” : 
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“ He has forgiven me,” cried Mary, while Sir 
Charles went out with his friend; “ but ] know 
not when I shall forgive myself.” 

On his re-entering, Lady Osborne repeated 
Mary's words to him. 

«“ He will appear a greater criminal than ever 
in your eyes, Mary, when I tell you what he is 
now going to do.” 


“Indeed! what new wickedness are they | 


yrojecting against the injured James ?” 

~ « Not one that I know of; but Eustace de- 
clared, when | begged him to cease his visits 
here while you stayed, because I knew you dis- 
liked to be in his company, that” 

“What! you told him this!” 

« Forshame ! and what did he say ?” 

« That is the offence to which lalluded. He 
declared that he would come every day during 
your visit, and force you, by dint of humble ador- 
ation, to endure him as a companion, however 
you might dislike him as a politician, Are you 
not indignant at his presumption?” 

‘‘ Not very ; l owe him some amends for having 
done him such injustice.” 

It was long before Mary O’Donnel closed her 
eyes that night. She was not sure O’Donnel's 
daughter ought to feel so kindly towards a man 
whom, she believed, that he disliked on prin- 
ciple; orthat the loyal subject of James should 
admire the soldier and favourite of William, and 
she could not but own that admire him she did. 
De Claremont kept his word—he did come every 
day to see his fair enemy, as he called her ; and 
she became so much his friend, in order, as she 
said, to make him amends for past injustice, that 
she dreaded the return of her aunt, as it would 
force her to give up an intercourse so delightful 
to her ; for the loyal and Catholic Mrs Celia 
O'Donnel would not, she knew, receive the rebel 
soldier. And when that lady was expected every 
day, De Claremont and Mary O’Donnel deplored, 
in secret, the separation which, probably, awaited 
them. 

In the meanwhile, Sir Charles had his mis- 
givings on the subject. 

“ Have you no self-upbraidings, Clara,” he said 
to his wife, “ for having encouraged an attach- 
ment between two persons who never can be 
united 7” 

‘“‘None whatever; for I believe they will be 
united.” 

“Not with O’Donnel’s consent.” 

“O yes! and with his delighted approbation.” 

“ Impossibie !” 

“ Excuse me ; but I know his sanguine temper 
—whatever he wishes should be, he believes 
will be—there are many such persons in the 
world; and [ know that he will think that his 
daughter’s charms will win her husband over 
to the cause of James, and therefore he will 
think an union between them the finest thing 
possible for the interests of the exiled King.” 

“I wish you may be right,” replied Sir Charles ; 
“and now I am no longer averse to indulge 
Eustace with the confidential conversation which 
he is, 1 see, desirous of having with me.” 





cried Mary. 
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An opportunity soon occurred, and De Clare- 
mont expressed to his friend his wishes and his 
fears. 

‘“ Fears of what, Eustace? Not fears of Miss 
O’Donnel’s not returning your love, as it is very 
evident that the attachment is mutual.” 

“ Do you think so? Then I am the happiest 
of men, if her father does not forbid the union.” 

‘* But Lady Osborne is sure he will not.” 

“ That is good news, indeed ; but I have not 
yet obtained the daughter's consent.” 

“ Then you have really made up your mind to 
marry O’Donnel’s daughter °” 

‘‘ What an odd phrase! I tell you my hap- 
piness depends on marrying her.” 

« What! at the risk of displeasing your royal 
master and mistress by such a marriage.” 

« At all risks—I despise such considerations.” 

‘¢ But is not the difference in your sentiments 
an objection ?” 

« No—we agree on the most important of all 
opinions—our religious sentiments are the same 
—we worship at the same altar.” 

« And you probably expect to convert her to 
your political opinions.” 

« Certainly not—I should be sorry to see her 
willing to resign the opinions which she has 
imbibed from her childhood, and which filial 
love and respect have made sacred in her eyes. 
I should think that she who could so lightly sur- 
render her first impressions, might not be faith- 
ful to the obligations which she contracted with 
me.” 

« But would it pot gall you to the quick, when 
civil war (as it probably will do) breaks out 
again, to know that you went to the field of 
battle unaccompanied by the prayers of your 
wife for your success?” 

‘«‘ She would pray for my safety, Osborne.” 

‘“ But perhaps you mean to quit the army 
when you marry ?” 

‘What ! deprive my Sovereign of my services 
when he may most require them? Never; and 
were my success with Mary O'Donnel to depend 
on such a step, I would not see her again,” 

‘“ But if you marry her, and find yourself 
opposed to her father in the field of battle?” 

‘Do not conjure up such painful possibilities, 
Osborne. ‘The only fear 1 think reasonable, is 
her father’s refusing his consent.” 

‘‘ But what do you require of me, Eustace ?” 

« That you should go and tell Miss O'Donnel 
the whole of this conversation.” 

“ Gladly, most gladly—and I will go to her 
directly.” 

As gladly was it heard by Mary O'Donnel, 
whose young heart had felt all the anxieties and 
doubts incident to youthful affection. How she 
admired his fidelity to him whom he believed 
his lawful Sovereign! How she loved his gener- 
ous liberality of sentiment towards herself ! And 
if her father would approve the marriage, it 
would be happiness unspeakable to be united for 
life to such a man. Eagerly, therefore, she 
authorized De Claremont to write to her father 
at St Germains, 
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Major O’Donnel instantly assured De Clare- 
mont of his warmest approbation of his suit ; and 
to Sir Charles, in a confidental letter, he ex- 
pressed the hopes which Lady Osborne had 
anticipated. He also expressed his delight at 
knowing that his almost portionless child would 
be so well provided for—De Claremnot’s fortune, 
which he derived from a Protestant mother, 
being amply sufficient for the purposes of luxury 
as well as content. And though Mary’s aunt, 
on her return, forbade her ever to see her lover 
—being quite sure that her brother would for- 
bid the union—she bowed in such meek submis- 
sion to the will of the head of the family, 
that the wedding breakfast was given at her 
house. 

When Colonel De Claremont presented him- 
self at Court after his marriage, he fancied that 
he was not so warmly received as formerly, and 
that there was something sarcastic in the manner 
in which the Queen inquired after the health of 
his bride. But he cared not for the frowns of 
royality, while he knew that the woman of his 
heart would receive him at his return with smiles 
of delight ; and the first six months of their 
union more than fulfilled the fond visions which 
hope had portrayed. But as a renewal of the 
war in Ireland was talked of at the end of that 
time, a cloud was thrown over their enjoyments ; 
for they could not converse on topics which be- 
came every day more and more interesting ; and 
the state of politics was to Mary like the for- 
bidden chamber to the wife of Bluebeard. De 
Claremont’s manner, as well as her own feelings, 
forbade her all inquiry on the subject ; and it 
was only from others that she heard her father 
was a busy agent in the cause of James in Ire- 
Jand, and that an army, under the command of 
General Ginckel, was about to sail for that country, 
to lay siege to Athlone. The close union and 
interchange of feelings were, therefore, now de- 
stroyed ; still they could not repent of their 
marriage—they could only pray that the dread- 
ful sword of civil war—that most detestable of 
all wars—might soon be sheathed! But a new 
trial awaited them: Colonel De Claremont was 
ordered to jein his regiment and sail immediately 
for Ireland ; and perhaps O'Donnel and he might 
meet in mortal combat ; fur the latter had 
joined James’ army there, and was commanding 
a small but gallant band, consisting chiefly of 
his relations and followers. 

It was with mute and tearless anguish that 
De Claremont’s wife received this intelligence ; 
but this moment of trial was attended with some 
alleviation ; for the sight of her misery, and the 
consciousness of his own, burst down the barrier 
of restraint which had subsisted between the 
married lovers; and while Mary wept unre- 
strained on the bosom of her husband, the chil- 
ling anguish of her soul diminished. But rarely 
could she find an opportunity of unburthening 
her mind to him. De Claremont was daily en- 
gaged in conferences with his officers, at which 
she could not be present ; for how could the 
followers of William talk of their plans before 
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the daughter of O'Donnel? At one of these 
conferences, however, before she was obliged ty 
retire, she overheard, with inexpressible comfort 
that the wife of one of the officers was to accom. 
pany her husband to Ireland, which she had, tjj] 
then, believed an impossible favour ; and when 
she was alone with her husband, she earnestly 
entreated permission to go with him to the scene 
of warfare. It was sometime before De Clare. 
mont had resolution to own to her that he de. 
spaired of obtaining the leave she asked— 

“ Because,” said he, “ you are, dearest Mary, 
O’Donnel’s daughter.” , 

‘True; but I am Colonel De Claremont’s wife, 
and to my new duty I wish wholly to devote 
myself.” 

“ And J believe you would faithfully fulfil it ; 
but my commander and my comrades might be 
suspicious, and” 

“ Suspicious of what? Of my betraying my 
husband, and leaguing with the enemy °” 

“ But one of the enemy’s commanders is your 
father ; and you are known to be a very loyal 
subject to the deposed King.” 

These words, though kindly spoken, gave such 
a pang to the heart of Mary, and brought with 
them such a consciousness of th. wretchedness 
and helplessness of her position, that she fell 
into the arms of De Claremont, incapable of 
motion and utterance; and it was some minutes 
before her terrified husband could obtain from 
her one word or one look indicative of perfect 
consciousness anid sane recollection. At length 
a burst of tears relieved her ; and she desired to 
be allowed an interview with the commanding 
officer. De Claremont hesitated to reply ; but— 

“Seek not to prevent me,’ she cried, with a 
decision of manner unusual to her; “ it is my 
only resource against misery, and perhaps dis- 
traction. Let him behold the agony which you 
have witnessed, and I am sure he will believe, 
in the terrible conflict which may be approach- 
ing, that I can remember nothing but that I am 
the wife of De Claremont.” 

She did see the General, and her request was 
granted. 

On the morning of the first battle, when De 
Claremont, accoutred for the field, entered her 
apartment, the words of Sir Charles Osborne 
most painfully recurred to him. 

‘“‘ But I believe now, as I did then,” said he 
to himself, “that she will pray for my safety. 
Alas! to think that she cannot pray for my suc- 
cess J” 

Mary turned pale when she saw him; but her 
tears and caresses banished, for a while, the 
painful feelings with which he entered the room ; 
and in the agonizing moment of parting, he for- 
got every consciousness but that of her devoted 
love. He would have been comforted, indeed, 
had he known that anxiety for his safety was 
the feeling uppermost in her mind during the 
whole of that eventful day, and that she felt no 
disquiet at the probable discomfiture of James 
army, nor satisfaction at learning that the vic 
tury of William’s troops had not been decisive. 
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All she wished to know was that her husband 
was safe. Her father, she knew, had not been 
in the battle, but had contrived to throw him- 
self, with his little band of followers, into Atb- 
Jone, to the siege of which they were to march 
the next day. 

De Claremont was able to return to her that 
night ; and she flew into his arms with a heart 
overflowing with gratitude to heaven ; but as if 
willing to make his own misery, he said— 

«You rejoice in my safety, Mary, but ask me 
nothing concerning my success.” 

‘*] know you have beaten the King’s troops,” 
she replied, changing colour. 

«The King’s troops !” 

‘‘ My King’s troops, I should have said,” she 
replied, trying to smile. 

« And for that you cannot rejoice ?” 

‘‘Could you expect me to do so, De Clare- 
mont?” 

““ No, indeed, I could not,” was his answer. 

And, folding his arms, he stood absorbed in 
painful meditation ; but the sight of her evident 
though suppressed grief aroused him into better 
feelings, and, suddenly snatching her to his 
heart, he tried to banish from her mind and his 
own every consciousness likely to cloud over 
the few short hours they had to pass together. 

The next morning the forces under Genera! 
Ginckel sat down, as the phrase is, before Ath- 
lone. Mary followed them, and took up her 
abode at the house of a relation of her’s, within 
a few miles of the besieged town. 

“You are sure,” said Mary to her husband, 
“that you know my father ?” 

‘Quite sure ; and, as far as depends on me, his 
life shall be safe.” 

“Enough,” she replied; “and I know he 
loves me too well not to respect your’s.” 

Happily for Mary, she did not know the 
nature of the service to which he was hastening ; 
for the honourable but fearful distinction was 
awaiting him of heading a detachment ordered 
on a forlorn hope ; and never was there a more 
desperate service, nor one performed with greater 
intrepidity. In consequence of this gallant 
and unexpected attack, the Irish, amazed and 
confounded, abandoned the town in the utmost 
consternation ; sothat, in half an hour, it was in 
possession of the English. But Colonel De 
Claremont was so severely, though not danger- 
ously wounded, that he was allowed to quit the 
town, and return to the residence of his wife. 
Accordingly, supported on his horse by a servant 
who was warmly attached to him, he, slowly and 
with considerable pain, reached the house of his 
wife’s relation. As he approached, eager fdr the 
fond though tearful welcome which he knew 
awaited him, and for the quietness which his 
state required, he heard the sound of mirth and 
dancing in the house, and saw every window 
lighted up. 

“What is going forward here?” he asked of 
a little boy at the dour ; and heard that a report 
had reached the family—loyal adherents of James 
—that the siege of Athlone had been raised, and 
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the English repulsed with great slaughter- 
“And my wife is amongst those who rejoice !’ 
thought De Claremont, with bitterness of soul, 
as Collins, with great difficulty, lifted him off 
his horse. When he entered the apartment, 
leaning on his servant, he cast astern glance 
around in search of Mary. His appearance put 
an effectual stop to the mirth of every one ; for 
Collins told the tale which his master was un- 
able to utter, and their merriment was instantly 
converted into lamentations. 

‘‘But where is my wife?” cried he, impa- 
tiently, comforted to see she was not present. 

‘* In her chamber, to be sure,” was the pettish 
reply. “Mary O'Donnel would have rejoiced 
with us; but Mrs De Claremont is a different 
person; and she was so unhappy because she 
could nut hear of her husband, and so fatigued 
with walking up and down the road in hopes of 
hearing some account of the battle, that she was 
forced to go to bed at last.” 

«Dear, dear creature!” cried De Claremont, 
almost choked with emotion, which had a mix- 
ture of self-blame in it, for having so hastily 
judged her. ‘ Shew me to her room instantly ! 
But no, pray let some one prepare her for see- 
ing me thus.” 

The kind precaution was vain; the ear of 
anxious affection is so acute, that Mary, whom 
every sound alarmed, had not only heard the 
horse stop, but the sound of the military ac- 
cuutrements ; and while she redressed, she heard 
the voice of her husband inquiring for her. 
With eager joy she ran down stairs to welcome 
him. But, alas! she beheld him pale and bleeding. 

“ Remember that [I am not dangerously 
wounded,” he cried, unable to bear the sight of 
her speechless alarm ; “ and I am here, my love! 
Dearest Mary, compose yourself, or you will do 
harm to us both,” 

This hint was enough; and she was able to 
assist in helping De Claremont to his apartment. 

He had told her the truth; his wounds were 
not dangerous, and it was so soothing to Mary 
to be allowed to attend on him day and night, 
that she was not glad when he was declared 
well enough to return into the scene of danger. 
The pain of this, their second parting, was 
increased by Mary’s having learned that a general 
engagement was about to take place, as General 
Ginckel was resolved to hazard battle with the 
forces of St Ruth, though his army was inferior 
in numbers. But part they must; and though 
De Claremont knew that he left the person of 
his wife protected, he also knew that her heart 
was exposed to aggravated trial; for she had 
felt that her husband's recovery was not a joyful 
event to her hostess and her family, and that 
they could have no sympathy with the feelings 
of the affectionate wife. But her sufferings 
were not of long duration: after a very dici- 
sive victory, General Ginckel, who had orders 
to put a stop to the war at any rate, consented 
to a most advantageous capitulation, and the 
war in Ireland was ended by the famous treaty 
of Limerick. 
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PART II. 

Sir Charles Osborne’s prognostication that 
Colonel De Claremont’s marriage would injure 
his interests at court, were, in some measure, 
realized. His wife did not accompany him to 
Whitehall, and he thought that the Queen re- 
sented her continued absence from the royal 
circle. He would not have been surprised at 
this had he known that his enemies had magni- 
fied a visit which he had made to the Princess 
Anne, who had sent for him on business, into a 
secret intimacy with her and her ambitious fa. 
vourite ; and the manner of the King himself 
became evidently colder; but, conscious of 
former services, he felt sure that they would 
employ him again when they wanted him. His 
expectations were too soon realized. 

Rebellion had again broken out in Irelend, in 
different places ; and though it had been quelled 
immediately, it was judged advisable to send 
over some English troops, commanded by ex- 
perienced officers; and as De Claremont had 
particularly distinguished himself in the late 
Irish war, he was immediately named to under- 
take the duty. 

“So I am selected for this service,” said De 
Claremont, with exultation, “though I married 
O’Donnel’s daughter! A proof of my Sove- 
reigns unshaken confidence in my fidelity.” 
But his poor wife felt that her domestic happi- 
ness was again endangered, as all her fears were 
renewed that her husband and father might 
meet in the field. De Claremont also had his 
secret fears, O'Donnel was known to have been 
frequently both in England and Ireland in dis- 
guise, and was supposed to be the agent by whose 
means the Princess Anne had private communi- 
cation with her unhappy father. Therefore De 
Claremont felt the danger and difficulty of his 
Situation; for, should he fail of subduing the 
Irish rebels, he might be suspected of not hav- 
ing exerted himself sufficiently, owing to his 
connection with O’Dennell: and both the hus- 
band and wife had cares and sorrows which they 
could not have the relief of owning to each 
other. 

‘* Mary,’ said De Claremont to her, one day 
after his return from Whitehall, “you are, | 
trust, prepared to hear that my regiment is 
ordered to Ireland 1 immediate/y. received 
the order just now °” 

“So soon!” she replied, turning very pale; 
‘but, no doubt, [ am to accompany you !” 

‘Yes! fur we are ordered to Kinsale; and, 
as Rock Fortress is so nigh, we can live tegether 
there.” 

De Claremont inherited Rock Fortress in 
right of his mother ; but his father had let it for 
a long term of years to Major O'Donnel, when 
he was a boy; and there Mary was born and 
educated. But, when it became his property, 
De Claremont refused to renew the lease, be- 
cause he did not choose that his tenantry should 
be exposed to the political influence of O'Donnel. 
Therefore Mary O'Donnel saw herself about to 
retake possession of that house, as the wife of a 
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Whig husband, in which she had been educated 
by a Tory father. Soon after this conversation 
they embarked for Ireland, and Mary had the 
pleasure of welcoming her beloved husband to 
the place of her birth, and the abode of his ma. 
ternal ancestors. De Claremont was struck 
with the singularity and wildness of the ap. 
pearance of Kock Fortress and its gardens ; but 
he did not see it with the admiration that Mary 
did ; nor, in spite of his loyalty, could he ad. 
mire a summer-house, nearly concealed by trees 
and shrubs, in the centre of the garden, which 
looked exactly like a place built to smoke in: 
and he expressed his intention of pulling it 
down. 

“Of pulling it down!” cried Mary. 

“Yes; it has such a vulgar Dutch appear- 
ance !” 

‘‘ Therefore,” she replied, with a sarcastic 
smile, “it ought to be sacred in the eyes of the 
loyal subjects of a Dutch King. It was my 
father’s favourite retreat, and he used to shut 
himself up there for hours !” 

‘‘ Meditating, no doubt,” said De Claremont, 
laughing, “how he could dethrone my Dutch 
King—therefore I am the more bound to des. 
troy it; but I have no time now to spend in 
embellishing my groun@s. But what does this 
mean ?” cried De Claremont, stopping before a 
tree: “here are, on this bark, the names of 
‘Mary O’Donnel and Edward Porter !’” 

“It means,” said Mary, blushing, 
that” 

‘What ?” said her husband, grasping her 
arm. 

«That Edward Porter and I were once on 
the point of marriage!” 

“ How !—the gallant Sir Edward Porter who 
so nobly defended the bridge befure Athlone, 
when I led the forlorn hope °” 

«Yes !” 

« Yet you said I was your first love, Mary !” 

«And so you were, my only love. 1 was per- 
suaded, when I was only sixteen, to accept Sir 
Edward, because my father said his happiness 
depended on the marriage ; but my rightly feel- 
ing lover seeing what I did not wish to conceal 
that I had no love for him, suddenly left us, 
leaving a letter to say, that he would not accept 
my hand without my heart—and I was s0 
glad !” 

«Well, then, I think I can bear to let this 
tree remain standing. But why did you not tell 
me of this love affair,” 

« Because I think it odious and dishonourable 
for a woman to boast of her lovers.” 

‘So it is, and I excuse you !” 

And, for some time after this conversation, De 
Claremont’s and Mary’s domestic happiness re- 
mained unclouded, and was increased by the 
birth of a little girl. But, scarcely had Mary 
left her chamber, when the intelligence that the 
rebels had been seen'in the neighbourhood of 
Kinsale, summoned Colonel De Claremont to the 
post of duty. 

“ And must you leave me again, De Clare- 
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sont?” said Mary, tenderly watching the 
poughtful brow of her husband. 

«Yes, again and again, if your madbrained 
cuntrymen will force me to do so. It is said 


) yyat the small but. valiant band commanded by 


sip Edward Porter, which performed such daring 
jeeds before Athlone, and which was not found 
in the town when we took it, though it retreated 


| in perfect order, has been seen between Kinsale 


sod Dungarvon ; and, itis probable, is concealed 
gmewhere. It is supposed that it is here to 
over the debarkation of James, who, with the 


| gd of the Grand Monarque, is to favour us with 


another invasion, and is expected to land at 
Kinsale !” 

“At Kinsale !” cried Mary, clasping her hands 
inagony. ‘And is my father with him ?” 

“It is said that your father, now General 
0'Dennel, is coming with the King. But some 
say he is still in France—and I wish it may be 
so!” 

« Amen!” said, Mary ; “ and, at present, I will 
pot, by my fears, cloud over the comfort of hav- 
ing you here, and safe, dearest Eustace !” 

Those fears were removed by a painful reality : 
undoubted intelligence reached De Claremont, 
that as General O'Donnel was getting from a 
joat into the ship which was*to convey him to 
Ireland, his foot slipped, he fell overboard, and, 
being carried by the waves under the vessel, he 
sunk to rise no more; and that, after several 
days, his bedy had been thrown ashore, and 
buried with military honours. ‘The affectionate 
heart of Mary bled over this trial, till, ever 
ready to see the hand of mercy in all the dis- 
pensations of Providence, she owned that she 
ought to be thankful that she was now freed 
from the fear of having her husband and father 
opposed to each other inthe hateful strife of arms. 
Besides, had not her father died when about to 
risk his life glorious!y in the cause of his Sove- 
reign’ Nor was it long before she felt still 
more strongly the mercy vouchsafed to her in 
the removal even ef a father so tenderly be- 
lwed ; for an order was received by her husband 
to) keep a strict watch for the rebels, who were 
said to be landed near Kinsale, and who, but for 
his death, would have been headed by O’Dunnel ; 
but were now commanded, it was suspected, by 
sr Edward Porter. ‘The order further com- 
manded Colonel De Claremont to send the 
leader to London in irons, if he succeeded in 
securing him, that he might there undergo the 
death of a rebel. 

Not long after, De Claremont departed with 
his regiment to scour the country near the 
house. In two days he returned; but he did 
hot stay long before he again set off on his 
Vexatious duty. ‘The day that he left home, the 
second time, Mary observed an unusual restless- 
hess about her own maid, Norah—a woman 
who had lived with her from her childhood, and 
who had a lover in the rebel army. As soon as 
De Claremont was gone, Norah entered the 
foom where her mistress was sitting; and, 


locking the door, she advanced towards her on 
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tiptoe, and, whispering in her ear, said, in a 
voice between a sob and a laugh— 

‘““O my darling! I have such a joy for thee! 
The dead is alive and merry !” 

And, unlocking a closet in the adjoining 
chamber, General O'Donnel appeared before his 
astonished child, who, rushing to his extended 
arms, fell nearly lifeless on his bosom. At first, 
all Mary’s feelings were those of affectionate joy, 
and she listened with eager delight to O’Donnel’s 
tale. Hetold her that, before he reached the 
port, an officer, second to him in command, who 
resembled him wonderfully in person, had been 
drowned, and thence the report of his death—a 
report he accredited by every possible means, 
when he heard it, by embarking privately, in 
disguise, at another port ; hoping thereby to be 
of more service to the cause by introducing him- 
self secretly, when landed at Kinsale, among 
those cottagers who loved him, and would fol- 
low wherever he led. “And I well knew,” 
said he, ‘‘ that my dear daughter and loyal 
child would enable her father to secrete himself 
in the well-known cavern.” When he said this, 
all Mary’s joy at her father’s being alive was 
lost in the agonizing consciousness of the op- 
posing duties which were entailed upon her; 
and, starting from her father’s supporting arms, 
she clasped her hands wildly, exclaiming— 

“Oh, what have you done? You should not 
have come hither! I dare not let you stay! 
Go, while your life is safe !” 

‘<It must be safe, unless my child turn traitor 
to me,” replied O'Donnel. ‘I conclude that 
you never betrayed the secret of the cavern to 
your husband, because, as it might one day be 
wanted as a [retreat for our King, 1 made you 
promise, at the foot of the altar, to conceal the 
secret. Little did 1 ever think that I should 
find you and De Claremont residing here ; but, 
when I saw Norah alone on the shore, I confided 
myself to her well-tried fidelity, and she assured 
me that I should be as safe with you as with 
her. Tell me, wife of De Claremont,” he added, 
in a stern voice, “am I safe, or will you betray 
me to your husband ?” 

“Oh, no! but what can I do?” said Mary. 
Then, rushing into the next room, she prostrated 
herself before Him who could alone direct her ; 
and she returned to her father, anxious, but de- 
termined. ‘I will conceal you, my dearest 
father,” said she, “in the place you mention ; 
but I conjure you never to quit it, except when 
all our house is still, as, if De Claremont sees 
you, he has orders to send you in irons to Eng- 
land, to perish as a rebel.” 

‘“‘ Indeed ! and where is he now ?” 

“Trying to find your band, and its present 
leader ; but he may return to-morrow.” 

‘Then we have time,” said O'Donnel, “ to 
re-open the communication from the vault to 
the best chamber, which I| stopped up.” 

“No; it might lead to a discovery. You 
must submit to be locked in my chamber till 
night ; and, when all is still, Norah and I will 
go with you to the summer-house.” 
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At night, or rather at one in the morning, 
the trembling Mary, with Norah, bearing a 
dark lantern, let their prisoner free, and led 
him to the queer-looking summer-house before 
named ; the floor of which entirely drew up on 
one side by means of springs, and disclosed steps 
leading into a subterraneous passage, ending ina 
cavern, accessible from the shore only at low 
water, and made habitable, in secret, by O'Donnel 
himself, at the latter end of the reign of Charles 
II. Inthis cavern Norah now accompanied him, 
bearing what was necessary for his comfort and 
accommodation, while her alarmed mistress kept 
watch at the door. 

No sleep had Mary that night; and, for the 
first time in her life, she dreaded her husband’s 
return. The 
sufficient excuse for her ill looks and mournful 
countenance—but, then, the concealment! the 
odious but necessary concealment ! 

“What is the matter, my beloved?” cried 
De Claremont, when he beheld her. But the 
child, at this moment, had a return of alarming 
convulsions ; and De Claremont, while torn by 
all a parent’s anxiety himself, could easily 
attribute the change in his wife’s appearance to 
similar feelings, For two days and nights, De 
Claremont and Mary watched by the bedside of 
their darling girl; and Mary even forgot her 
father’s dangerous vicinity, and all that it ex- 
posed her to, in maternal anxiety. On the 


illness of her child afforded a. 
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third night, the child was thought out of danger ; 
but Mary still chose to sleep beside her; and 
De Claremont, though alarmed for her health, 
was obliged to permit her to do so. 

But Mary was that night painfully reminded 
of the rash, inconsiderate, and impracticable 
nature of her father. Indeed, had ke considered 
the risk to which, as a wife, he exposed his 
daughter, he would never have asked an asylum | 
in her house, Certainly, all he could do, after 
having thus, by means of the enthusiastic 
Norah, forced himseif on her protection, it was 
a duty which he owed Mary to keep quiet in 
his hiding-place; but, instead of that, when 
Mary, feverish and restless, opened the window 
of her child’s apartment to get the refreshment 
of air, the first object she saw was her father’s 
tall figure reflected on the grass by the beams 
of the moon. This was not to be suffered ; and, 
throwing a shawl over her, she hastened to con- 
jure him to retire directly to his retreat ; and, 
when she reached the house again, she saw De 
Claremont at his window, 

“Surely, Mary,” said he, joining her on the 
stairs, ‘it was imprudent for you to walk in the 
night air; but I conclude that you were feverish.” 

“1 was indeed,” she replied, shuddering with 
terror as she spoke. 

‘‘ And now you are chilly?” said De Clare- 
mont. ‘* Have you been alarmed, Mary ? 
There is no rebel lurking, I trust. Could | 
have fancied it possible, 1 should have thought 
I saw a tall shadow disappear in the moonlight ; 
but, then, moonlight is so deceitful to the 
Vision,” 
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“ Yes, moonlight is,” faltered out Mary ; ang 
in another moment, she was insensible. ; 

Till she recovered, every other feeling in De 
Claremont was lost in tender solicitude ; but 
when he had laid her by the side of her chijq’ 
and seen her sink into a quiet slumber, he re. 
turned to his own bed—but not to sleep. Yer 
was it possible that his wife should be in league 
with any of the rebels? No; honour and 
openness had hitherto marked every action of 
her life. Yet, had she not been exposing her. 
self to the night air, in a manner for which 
there was not sufficient motive? and had he 
not seen the shadow of a man? At last, he 
came to this conclusion, that one of the rebels, 
lurking in the neighbourhood, might have entered 
the garden unknown to Mary, and presumed ty 
accost her—trusting that, being O’Donnel’s 
daughter, she would not betray him ; or, perhaps, 
it was Sir Edward Porter! Under these circum. 
stances, should he have a right to be angry if 
Mary, the next day, still concealed the fact 
from him? He hoped not. But the little gir] 
was again so ill, that, during the whole of that 
next day, parenta! anxiety engrossed them both; 
and, at a late hour, De Claremont left the child's 
room, and retired alone to his own. But his 
sleep was short and disturbed ; and again he 
rose and went to the window. Mary, mean. 
while, having dismissed the nurse to bed, finding 
her child increasingly feverish, had raised it in 
her arms, and was carrying it about, in order to 
lull it to sleep by motion, when, as she passed 
the window, she again saw her imprudent father 
walking inthe garden, As soon, therefore, as 
she could leave her charge, she stole down 
to tell him that De Claremont’s suspicions 
were awakened, and to conjure lim to retire; 
but he declared that he was ill, and should die 
if he had not air: and all he would promise was 
not to come in sight of the house; but, as Mary 
returned, she met De Claremont before, as she 
believed, that her father could be quite out of 
sight ! 

“Again this imprudence, Mary?” cried he, 
taking her cold trembling hand. 

‘I was going in, you see,” she faintly re- 
plied. 

‘There is a man yonder! 
is!” cried De Claremont. 

«A man!” echoed Mary, with a piercing 
scream, following him as fast as her trembling 
limbs would suffer her; bat, unable to ge 
farther, she awaited De Claremont’s return in 
fearful expectation, She was, however, relieved 
by finding that, as De Claremont did not go 1 
the direction of the summer-house, her father 
must have got to his place of concealment before 
her husband could overtake him. De Claremont, 
who had sought the whole garden over, returned 
to her at length, slowly and gloomily. 

“ Mrs De Claremont,” said he, “ why are you 
lingering here ?” 

“You said there was a man in the ‘garded, 
and I feared” 

“Oh! for my life, I suppose?” and he re 
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garded her, as he spoke, with a look of sarcastic 
joquiry. “ But I begin to believe that it was 
aspirit, not a man; for he vanished strangely. 

What do you think, Mary? But all conjectures 
are at present vain. However, I will cause 
every building in the garden to be razed to the 
earth to-morrow ; for I, you know, must not 
expose myself to the suspicion of harbouring 
traitors; and it is said Sir Edward Porter is 
near Kinsale.” 

By this time they had reached their apart- 
ments; and De Claremont, coldly kissing her 
cheek, bade Mary good night. To her, rest was 
impossible. She felt how selfishly her father 
had acted in forcing her to expose her husband 
to suspicion by granting him a_ mysterious 
asylum ; and she was also agonized with terror 
Jest De Claremont should discover O'Donnel, 
and her husband be the means of bringing her 
father to the scaffold: but, in the night of her 
despair, she lifted up her soul in prayer; and, 
when she met De Claremont the next morning, 
ber air was calm, her eye no longer avoided his. 
It was, however, a relief to her mind when, after 
breakfast, De Claremont was summoned away to 
Kinsale on business. The order, therefore, to 
raze the buildings was as yet delaved ; but she 
sent Norah to tell her father that he must in- 
stantly depart. Norah, however, saw herself so 
constantly watched by Collins, that she dared 
not attempt to go to the summer-house. 

When De Claremont returned, painful infor- 
mation awaited him, for his own old and confi- 
dential English servant, Collins, desired to speak 
with him. Collins was as much devoted to his 
king and his master as Norah was to her king 
and mistress ; and each regarded the other with 
a jealous and distrustful eye. Collins had never 
quite forgiven De Claremont for marrying the 
daughter of an Irish rebel. It was now, there- 
fore, with alarm, mixed, nv doubt with a little 
spiteful triumph, that he teld De Claremont 
that the gardener, was sure that on one par- 
ticular walk, which was smooth and untracked 
when he went to bed, he had, for two successive 
mornings, found a man’s footsteps, and beside 
them those of a woman; which proved, beyond a 
doubt, that a man and woman had been walking 
there together. 

‘“And you know, sir,” said Collins, * it could 
not be you and my lady,” 

“Twas walking with her in the garden last 
night, Collins,” replied De Claremont—a blush 
overspreading his cheek for the evasive reply. 

‘« Indeed, sir,” replied Collins, with a look of 
mortification; “ but were you walking in the 
walk I mean ?” 

“ No, not in that walk.” 

“ Well then, sir, who could these people be ?” 

“ Whom do you think they were ?” 

“I think, sir, they were Norah, and one of 
the rebels landed here ; and yet the footstep is 
smaller than Norah’s.” 

“ But if not Norah’s foot,” said De Clare- 
mont, turning suddenly round, and sternly re- 
garding him, “ whose could it be ?” 
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« Whose, indeed, sir,” said Collins, sighing ; 
“ but, sir, shall 1 watch to-night ?” 

«“ No; I will watch myself; and hark ye, Col- 
lins! be sure that you name this business to no 
one. To-morrow 1 hope to be able to throw 
light on this mysterious affair, and to prevent 
any recurrence of such things in future.” 

“Now, then,” said De Claremont, “ there is 
no doubt but that my wife has midnight walks 
with some one; and though | question not her 
purity, [ have only too much reason to know her 
lovality to her own king; and as I see that 
Collins suspects her also, if I take no steps to 
investigate the business, I shall become an ob- 


ject of distrust to this faithful adherent of 


William ; and, what I value more than my life, 
my honour may be irreparably injured.” 

De Claremont watched that night in the gar- 
den, and Mary watched at her window; but no 
O'Donnnel appeared ; and even for two nights 
he never came; and some degree of peace was 
restored to the minds of Mary and De Clare- 
mont. The third night, De Claremont, weary 
and exhausted, went to bed, and did not awake 
till morning ; but O'Donnel had walked again, 
and the terrified Mary had walked with him. 
When De Claremont rose, he found Mary as 
anxious about her child as ever ; and it was with 
pain that he went to Kinsale, with the pro- 
spect of not returning home for two or three days. 

“ Must you indeed stay away so long?” said 
Mary. 

‘Shall you be very sorry if I do?” replied 
De Claremont, in a cold, sarcastic tone, which 
Mary did not like. 

« Yes, certainly,” she replied, deeply blushing. 

De Claremont said no more, but, shaking her 
carelessly by the hand, bade her farewell. 

“Before you go, sir,” said Collins, * I wish 





to say—it is my duty to say” 

« Well, sir, say on,” cried De Claremont. 

«“ Why, sir, I watched last night, and I saw—I 
saw” 

“What ?” 

« A tall gentleman walking in the garden.” 

« And why did you not seize him ?” 

“ Because, sir, my mistress, your wife, was 
walking with him !” 

“You would swear this, fellow, would you?” 
cried De Claremont, seizing him by the arm. 

“JT would, sir; and to the King in council. 
O sir, should such things be on the premises of 
Colonel De Claremont ? for, doubtless, the man 
is one of the rebel chiefs, whom you were to 
deliver up to justice.” 

«Yes, yes,” cried De Claremont ; “it is not a 
lover of my wife’s, but it may be a kinsman.” 

“No matter who it is, sir; he ought to 
be” 

‘And shall be, Collins. The fond husband 
will only remember that he is a faithful subject ; 
but it is better, for my sake, that you should 
ascertain the fact in my absence—watch, there- 
fore, yourself, with proper witnesses ; but watch 
in silence and from the house, and do nothing till 


I return.” 
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7A4d O’DONNEL’S DAUGHTER; OR, OPPOSING DUTIES. 


Collins saw his master depart, much relieved 
in his own mind, but having embittered his 
master’s almost beyond endurance; for, as De 
Claremont slowly journeyed to Kinsale, he was 
at length compelled to own to himself, that, after 
such dereliction of a wife's duty, as exposed him 
to disgrace, he must separate from Mary, and 
send her back, in a measure, dishonvured, to her 
aunt. 

“And, oh! if the man in question should turn 
out to be Sir Edward Porter !” 

The known absence of De Claremont, which 
O'Donnel heard cf from Norah, who was on the 
watch fur him, emboldened that rash man to 


walk even longer than usual; therefore Collins | 


and his witnesses saw his person perfectly, 
though not his face, and also saw Mary walk 
with him, in great agitation; for she was per- 
suading him to leave Ireland. But when they 
watched the second night, no O'Donnel appeared, 
for he was ill; but they saw Norah run across 
the garden, and, after a short time, return to the 
house, whence, soon after, Mary issued, carrying 
a basket in her hand. But she went they knew 
not whither, and it was near daybreak before 
she returned. This information, also, Collins 
sent to his almost broken-hearted master, who 
now returned home, resolved to impart to Mary 
what he had discovered, and convince her that 
she must, for his sake, consent to leave Rock 
Fortress, and be separated from him. 

Mary, meanwhile, having, as she hoped, pre- 
vailed on her father to quit Rock Fortress, if 
nut Ireland, and seeing her little girl recovering, 
was awaiting De Claremont’s return with affec- 
tionate pleasure. But, when she saw him, all 
her pleasure vanished, and in its stead, came 
anguish and alarm! for his cheek was pale as 
death, and his air repellent. 

‘* Poor innocent !” cried he, as he kissed the 
child reclining in its mothers arms. ‘ As yet, 
I trust, I shall not be thought too forgiving a 
husband, if 1 permit thy misguided mother to 
carry thee away with her.” 

“ Away ! why, whither am I going, De Clare- 
mont, and wherefore ?” 

“*Ask your own heart, Mrs De Claremont if 
you have deserved to remain here; ask your 
own heart if the midnight companion of an am- 
bushed rebel be a fit wife for Culonel De Clare- 
mont. I myself, and my servants also, are wit. 
nesses of my disgrace and your perfidy. Can 
you deny the charge? Can you justify yourself ? 
If you can, [ conjure you, by our past loves, Mary ; 
and by these bitter tears, which manhood blushes 
for, 1 conjure you, again and again, to say you 
are innocent, and that I may still keep you 
here.” 

“Tam innocent !” replied Mary ; ‘ but I can- 
not deny the charge.” 

‘What do I hear,” cried De Claremont, 
striking his hands on his forehead in frantic 
agony ; “even in the midst of despair, 1 find 
what I had hoped. I hope you would yet con- 
trive to make me distrust the evidence of my 
Own eyes ; but to hear you avow your guilt! 





Oh, it is too much, Mary ; how have J deserved 
this from you, and by what fallacy have vex 
been led to believe that your duty to your King 
or to some old friend of your own, can weigh 
for one moment against the duty which you ove 
your husband ? I did not expect this even from 
O'Donnel’s daughter !” 

“ If I were not O’Donnel’s daughter,” replied 
Mary, mournfully, ‘ this misery could not have 
come upon me ; but I am resigned to the will of 
Heaven ; and bitter as my trials are, | humbly 
trust that I shall be carried through them al] 
When is it your pleasure that I should leave 
you?” said Mary. 

‘Not till the day after to-morrow,” said Je 
Claremont ; “for then my sister has written me 
word that I may expect her ; and I shall want 
the support of her company when you are 
gone.” 

“Oh! let me go before she comes, You know 
she never saw me in my gvod days—do not Jet 
her see me in my state of degradation, But, no, 
she will see me a humbie, submissive sufferer ; 
and that, I trust, is not a state of degradation, 
But you said I should take my child with me?” 

“ Yes,” 

« Thank you ; that is kind,” cried Mary, seiz. 
ing his hand forcibly, and kissing it. 

Mary had one hope: if her father would 
quit his retreat and escape, she might then tell 
De Claremont the truth, when she thought he 
was safe from pursuit ; but their steps were so 
watched, that neither she nor Norah could ven- 
ture to the summer-house ; and all her hopes 
were over. 

When the day arrived on which she expected 
to see Lady Desmond, De Claremont’s sister, 
who had always disapproved her brother’s marry- 
ing O'’Donnel’s daughter, her heart died within 
her, and her pride revelted at the idea of the 
triumph which Lady Desmond would now enjoy 
over her; but she remembered that pride suited 
not with Christian lowliness, and she struggled 
with the feeling as unworthy of her. 

The day fixed for her enforced departure at 
length arrived ; and, at an early hour, De Clare- 
mont and Lady Desmond reached Rock Fortress, 
where the former, pale and trembling, intro- 
duced the latter to the equally pale but calm 
and dignified Mary. Lady Desmond's manner 
was not only cold, but forbidding ; for, having 
no strong political attachments herself, she 
could not believe it possible that, unless this 
favoured rebel was a lover of Mary’s, she could 
have run for him such risks, and exposed herself 
to such odium; and she cou!d not help wonder- 
ing at her brother's blind confidence in the 
virtue of his wife: and no one except De Clare- 
mont entertained an opinion different from her's. 
He, however, had the comfort of judging difier- 
ently ; and he did ample justice to the purity 
which they questidned. 

De Claremont now summoned Collins, and the 
witnesses into the apartment, and, addressing 
the former, he told him the hour was come when 
he should be able to give the strongest testimony 
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TO-DAY AND 


that he could give of his loyalty to his king, by | 
separating himself from the wife whom he most | 
tenderly loved, because her conduct had been | 
such as to Compromise his loyalty, and also to. 
endanger, as much as she could, the safety of the | 
cause in Which he was engaged. | 

« But, take notice,” said he, “that I am con- | 
yinced that Mrs De Claremont’s reputation as | 
avirtuous wife deserves to remain unquestioned, | 
and that her crime hes been wholly owing to 
her devotion to those erroneous polities which 
she was bred up in, as the dauchter of O'Don- 
nel.” 

“ Nay, Eustace, this is too absurd,” cried Lady 
Desmond ; “no one will ever believe this but 
yourself. Collins, as well as J, have heard that 
Sir Edward Porter is supposed to be the con- 
eealed chief of the rebels; and he was to have 
married Miss O'Donnel.” | 

“Isthis true, Mrs De Claremont ;’’ cried De 
Claremont; “is Sir Edward Porter in this 


neighbourhocd ?” 


“Not that J know of. I have not seen Sir. 
Edward Porter.” | 
“T believe you,” said De Claremont, “ for 
never yet did you tell me a falsehood.” | 
‘ Ridiculous,’ cried Lady Desmond. “ But 
why prolong this painful scene; let the carriage 
be ordered round.” | 
“It is here, and the nurse and child are in 
it,” said De Claremont ; “and the two men 
servants are getting their horses ready, who are 
to see you safe across the water, and to your | 
aunt's, Mrs De Claremont. Norah shall be , 
sent after you; but, at present, they tell me that 
she is cut of the way. Now, then, let me hand 
you to your carriage, Collins, go down and see 

that all is prepared.” 

De Claremont then approached to clasp his 
now weeping wife in a last embrace; but she 
evaded it, and, raising his hand to her lips, ex-. 
claimed— 

‘“No, no, De Claremont; a suspected and 
exiled wife is not worthy of such a privilege. 
Farewe]l !” 

At this moment a man’s footsteps were | 
heard rapidly approaching through the chamber | 
of Mary. 

“ Hark!” eried De Claremont, “am I betray- 
ed? are rebels lurking there?” And he had | 
only time to draw his sword, when the door. 


| 


was thrown open, and Norah and General O'Don- | 


nel appeared. Mary shrieked, and involuntarily | husband, 


TO-MORROW. 7A5 


threw herself before her father; while De Clare- 
mont faltering exclaimed, “ General O'Donnel! 
Is it possible !” 

“Thank Heaven! Yes it is General O'Donnel,” 
he replied, “come to await his doom, Foolish 
girl!’ he added, clasping his daughter to his 
heart,” “did you think that your fame was 
not dearer to me than my own life! and that 
when Norah told me what was passing, I should 
hesitate to appear? Mary!” cried O'Donnel, 
opening his arms to receive her. And the now 
justified wife, quitting her father’s arms, rushed 
into her husband's ; but bursting into tears, she 
again went back to her O'Dennel. 

“IT understand your fears, Mary,” said De 
Claremont, ‘but I have the happiness to believe 
them goundless. I trust that General O’Don- 
nel has nothing to dread. Surely his pardon 
will not be refused to me, as the only reward I 
ask for my faithful services, But 1 have reason 
to believe that the bloody decree is about to be 
rescinded, and that my King is resolved to 
conquer, not by severity, but by clemency.” 

‘Do not be too sure of that,” said Lady Des- 
mond, to whom this scene was by no means 
satisfactory. But Mary chose to rely upon 
her husband’s convictions, and she ventured to 
hope. 

‘To conclude : News soon arrived that James 
had abandoned his rash enterprise—that the rebels 
had again disappeared—and General O'Donnel 
received a full pardon, on condition of his ree 
siding in France. But he died under his daugh- 
ter’s roof before he could embark, worn out with 
the fatigues and exertions of his ever restless 
spirit ; and uninterrupted happiness became, at 
length, the portion ef De Claremont and Mary. : 

On the accession of the Princess Anne to the 
throne, De Claremont presented his wife to the 
new Sovereign, who received her graciously, 
though she was ** O'Donnel’s daughter.” 

But while De Claremont and his wife, from 
the height of their conjugal and parental happi- 
ness, looked back upon their past trials, they 
drew, for the benefit of their children, this moral 
from their story—That however strong conjugal 
affection may be, conjugal happiness can alone 
be unclouded where an.entire similarity of senti- 
ments, on the most important subjects, exists be- 
tween the wedded pair ; and where the wishes, 
interests, and, perhaps, even the prejudices of the 
wife, are in entire unison with those of the 
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As Time glides on in silent flow, 
To-day yields to to-morrow ; 

To-morrow’s expectations grow 

‘To-day’s own bliss or sorrow. 


TO-MORROW. 


Still, as to-morrow’s fun appeals, 
It shines upon to-day ; 

So, realized, our hopes and fears 
For ever melt away! 
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MADHOUSES, AND THE TREATMENT OF INSANITY, 


Tue derangement of a late Sovereign of this 
country, George III., who, after repeated at- 
tacks of mental derangement, died ina state of 
melapcholy insanity, in which he had languished 
for aseries of years, strongly directed the at- 
tention of medical men to this appalling dis- 
temper. Connected with the literature and 
history of the country, there were, about the 
same period, yet more illustrious victims to the 
malady ; and, inthe early part of the century, 
the efforts of a few philanthropic individuals giv- 
ing impulse to the public mind, agitation pro- 
duced its ordinary good fruits—inquiry; and was 
followed by a parliamentary investigation into 
the state of the public hospitals and private 
asylums for the insane, and consequently to the 
treatment of insanity. The shocking and dis- 
graceful disclosures made in the Parliamentary 
Report, farther riveted public attention upon a 
subject interesting to every human being; and 
more systematic works upon insanity, as well as 
letters, reports of cases, &c., &c., appeared with- 
in a few years, than had probably ever before 
been published in this country. The system of 
moral treatment pursued in the Quaker Asylum 
at York, Tur Rerreat, tended to introduce quite 
new views of the management of the insane ; and 
several acts of Parliament were passed for the 
better regulation of madhouses, whether public 
or private. Yearly licenses were now required, 
and the asylums were first subjected to magis- 
terial visits, at stated periods, of which reports 
are ordered to be made. 

There is reason to believe that, though the 
pathology of madness is still very imperfect, 
and must, in all probability, ever remain so, 
there is now a somewhat better knowledge of 
the moral treatment of mental disease ; or, if 
not more skilful, the general treatment is much 
more humane, The shameful neglect and selfish 
cruelty, laid bare by the inquiries of 1814, 
IS15, 1816, no longer exist, could not longer 
be tolerated in the bosom of society ; but the 
internal management of madhouses will ever 
require, together with legislative protection and 
vigilance in the local magistracy, all the influence 
that enlightened public opinion can exercise. 
The improvements contemplated by the legis- 
lative enactments referred to, have not yet, we 
fear, been fully accomplished. Thelong arm of law 
becomes, after a time, inert or unnerved, where 
there is neither direct interest nor personal mo- 
tive to stimulate its exertions. And in lunatic 
asylums, as in workhouses, factories, and other 
establishments subjected to legal scrutiny, there 
is often more which eludes the eye and grasp of 
Jaw, and lying beyond its reach, than is within its 
range, 

When everything is accomplished that legal 
provisions can effect, much, if not all, will depend 
upon individual character; and fortunately this 
falls, in all cases, considerably under the influ. 


ence of an enlightened public opinion. The cha. 
racter and acquirements of the teacher do not 
more powerfully influence his scholar, or those o¢ 
the commander, his ship or his regiment, than 
do those of the superintendent of a lunatic asy- 
lum the well-being and recovery of his patients, 
In those retreats of utter helplessness and up. 
mitigated despotism, nearly everything must 
depend upon the individual who presides, and the 
keepers to whom he delegates his authority, Of 
the government of madhcuses, it is therefore 
emphatically true— 

“ Whate’er is best administered is best.” 
Among the best administered of those establis)- 
ments, it has been long understood is that of Dr 
Fox, near Bristol, in which the moral treatment 
of insanity has been fancied to be carried to 
something little short of perfection ; while more 
attention has been given to combined medical 
treatment than in such establishments as the 
Retreat, at York ; where moral treatment, ifnot 
the sole, was the prominent feature of the sys. 
tem of cure. 

We beg to be distinctly understood, as of our- 
selves pronouncing no opinion whatever; insinu- 
ating nothing to the disparagement of the par- 
ticular institution for maniacal patients in which 
Mr Percival was confined, in our cursory exa- 
mination of his case. It is probably as perfect 
in its arrangements, as, in the present stage of 
medical science in the obscure and difficult de- 
partment of mental disease, any wholesale esta- 
blishment of the kind can be ; and circumstances 
alone have made it the scene of our remarks, 

A simple narrative of Mr Percival’s case, in 
our estimation, outweighs in value a world of 
general speculation on the moral treatment of 
the insane. It is ‘“‘ the single captive” not merely 
represented to us, but relating his own sufferings 
and feelings, and from them drawing those 
practical conclusions which have the authority 
of experiment. Without pretending to settle 
the true character of a case of mental derange- 
ment, which appears to have baffled those most 
skilful in the treatment of insanity, (since, even 
when he left the asylum, the Messrs Fox gave 
the patient no hope of ultimate recovery,) 
we may safely affirm that the proximate cause 
of Mr Percival’s lunacy, was unprofitable the- 
ological studies, inordinately pursued, and issu- 
ing in fanatical notions of religion. ‘These were 
aided by physical causes ; yet so perplexingly 
are cause and effect alternated or apparently 
combined and confounded in many cases of mad- 
ness, that we are glad to steer clear of the be- 
wildering question, and to restrict our remarks 
and illustrations simply to the one case, as it elu- 
cidates the moral treatment of the insane in one 
of the most celebrated of the reformed asylums. 

We are far from considering all Mr Percival’ 
specific complaints of the treatment to which 





he was subjected, reasonable or well founded, 
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MADHOUSES, AND THE TREATMENT OF INSANITY. revi 


yhough fully conceding to him the right of judg- 
og of his own feelings, and declaring his own 
pinions ; but there is some foundation for many 
them, while the general strain of his reason- 
ig on the treatment of the insane, we consider 
sund and acnte ; and certainly most important, 
js it is applicable to every person suffering 
ynder the same calamity. There may, we 
incline to think, have been radical error in 
the surprise and the coercive discipline to which 
he was Subjected in the early stage of disease 
in Dublin, which perhaps, as he seems to believe, 
may have exasperated temporary delirium into 
confirmed mania; an effect of rash and violent 
treatment, which, we apprehend, occurs much 
more frequently than is suspected. Two indi- 
viduals, for example, are seized with the now 
frequent malady, delirium tremens—a distemper 
shich, in its symptoms, so closely resembles true 
mania—w hich, in fact, for the time, is real insan- 
ity,and only to be discriminated by skilful praeti- 
tioners, from a knowledge of the previous habits 
and condition of the patient. Of the two indivi- 
duals we have supposed to be affected by delirium 
tremens, one is medically treated in his own 
house, though sequestered from his friends, and 
ina few weeks, but more probably in a few days, 
the disorder of his mind vanishes. He may be ill, 
but he is no longer delirious. The other is hur- 
ried away, with every attendant circumstance of 
surprise and violence, to a madhouse, is sub- 
ected to the ordinary routine of irritating coer- 
tive discipline adopted for the violent maniac, 
and becomes a confirmed, it may be an incurable, 
madman; unless he experience the happier fate 
of suddenly sinking under the malady and the 
remedies. Of this frequent result there can, we 
fear, be little question. 

Mr Percival conceives that though his anxious 
friend, and his physician in Dublin, acted like 
jlind donkeys in a mill, going their round what- 
ever might be the shattered state of the ma- 
chinery dragged round, they erred in good faith, 
and unwittingly, when they rashly interfered for 
lis personal security; but he is far from being 
0 charitable in his judgment of Dr Fox and his 
‘ons. And these gentlemen may be fairly pre- 
sumed independent of his indulgence. 

Before coming to the few of his specific facts 
and grounds of complaint which we propose to 
hotice, we shall extract a part of Mr Percival’s 
general reasoning :— 

Now, with regard to my treatment, I have to make at 
frst two general observations, which apply, I am afraid, 
'00 extensively to every system of management yet em- 
ployed towards persons in my condition, First, The sus. 
pcon and the fact of my being incapable of reasoning 
correctly, or deranged in understanding, justified, appar- 
fitly, every person who came near me, in dealing with 
me also in a manner contrary to reason and contrary 
tonature, These are strong words; but in the minutest 
aw I can, alas! prove them true, Secondly, My be- 
ro Ase Fe attack wad rights bd others, gave these in- 
My being Se le. f feeli se fd mais i pooie 
pi apa . dn ee yi of de = mprepeen, Wee 
cong ye a reason for giving full play to this license. 
el a Ppngene goes nag Sees and en- 

~ ; 1y path being made as clear and plain as 
Possible, in considerationof my confusion, | wascommitted, 














in really difficult and mysterious circumstances, calculated 
ot themselves to confound my mind, even if in a sane state 
to unknown and untried hands; and I was placed 
amongst strangers, without introduction, explanation, or 
exhortation. ‘ ; ° ° ° 
Against this system of downright oppression, enfarced 
With sycophantish adulation and atteeted pity by the 
doctor, adopted blindly by the credulity of relations, 
and submitted to by the patients with meek stupidity, 
or vainly resisted by natural but hopeless violence, I 
had to fight my way for two years, wringing from my 
friends a gradual but tardy assent to the most urgent ex. 
pestulations: not from the physicians; their law is the 
same for all qualities and dispositions, and their maxim, 
to clutch and hold fast. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘. 
If the insulting and degrading treatment I have 
described, was indeed designed to mortify and probe the 
feelings, it was preposterous, without explanation, ex- 
postulation, or remonstrance; and impolitic without 
a thorough knowledge of the temper and humour of the 
individual to whom it was applied. Why was | con- 
fined ? because 1 was a lunatic. And what is a lunatic, 
but one whose reasoning cannot be depended 
of imperfect and deranged understanding, and of a cise 
cased imagination 7 What, then, was the natural con- 
Sequence of my being placed in the most extraordinary, 
difficult, and unreasonable circumstances, without ex- 
planation, but that I should, as [I did, attribute that 
insult which was heaped upon me to the most absurd 
causes 3 to the non-performance of the very acts which in 
a sane mind I might have condemned 5 or to the perform. 
ance of those which I might have applauded. With 
me, conscience was entirely confounded—judgment pers 
verted. That which others called sin, I deemed virtue ; 
that which men call folly, | called wisdom. Wiiat 
can be said, when I struck, kicked, wrestled, endangered 
my own security and that of others, as the acts most 
pleasing to them to witness, most dutiful for me to at- 
tempt? The reader now, perhaps, Wenders at treatment 
like this being possible; but if he does nut now resent 
it, in nine cases out of ten, it is not without my having 
been obliged to reason with him as with achild; so 
rooted is the prejudice, that lunacy cannot be subdued 
except Ly harsh treatment. If he asks why these things 
are so, | will tell him why; because it is the interest of 
the lunatic doctors. That is And the cause 
lies in the servile folly of mankind, of which these lu- 


upoans one 


. 


the end, 


natic doctors make their profit. 

But such treatment is impoiitic, not in the lunatic 
doctor, but in the conduct of such as, in good faith, de. 
sire a patient’s cures becwuse, if discovered or suspected, 
it may work, asit did in me, a deadly hate towards 
those dealing with me, and a resolution to endure any 
thing, rather than bow a haughty and stubborn spirit to 
their cunning, address, or cruelty. In return for their 
insolent severity, the mind mocks at their care and vigi- 
lance, their respect and their benevolence, The question, 
then, lies between the power of the patient to endure, and 
the power of the quack to break his spirit. 2 . «6 

Mine was not a solitary instance. Another patient in 
that madhouse, who, I observed, seldom or never spoke— 
when one was hinting to me, that he thought the servants 
were directed to insult and vegrade us, or, at least, did it 
designedly, of their own malevolence—opened his lips, to 
my astonishment, and declared that when he first came 
to the asylum, whilst sitting one evening in the parlour 
wherein we were, he rang the bell, or called for a candle 
for another gentleman, when the servant came up, and, 
grossly insulting him, turned him too out of the room, 
and sent him to hed; since which, says he, I have never 
opened my mouth, except when absuvlutely necessary. 
Upon my pressing for further information, he resumed 
his silence; and, though his conduct did not appear to 
me extremely wose, yet I can tell gentlemen who con- 
demn it, that though it is a very com/ortable doctrine for 
the lunatic doctors, and for a set of indolent and ineffi- 
cient magistrates, to doubt and deny credit to a lunatic 
gentleman's word, we understand their insolence, and 
feel their injustice, though We cannot express our opinions, 


and dare not retaliate. And we beg leave to differ in 
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our opinions The only resource for the pride of many 
men is in a stubborn silence, and outward indifference. 
A case occurred a few years since which strik- 
ingly confirms this reasoning, yet the parties 
were the most dissimilar possible in education 
and condition, though each had human feel- 
ings:—When a party of benevolent English 
Quakers were, about ten or a dozen years back, 
visiting the prisons of Scotland, they stumbled 
upon a ceil in the jail of Inverness, situated in 


the very heart of that town, in which a lunatic | 


pauper criminal had, for a series of years, been 
immured, and, as was, indeed, inevitable in such 
a place, very ill-managed. For years this un- 
happy and sullen wretch had refused to speak, 
and it seemed taken for granted that he had 


lost the use of speech ; yet his horrible and un- | 
earthly bellowings, and wailing of the one pite- | 


ous and monotonous Gaelic ejaculation, O God ! 
were familiar to the whole community; so familiar 
alas! as to pass unheeded, This poor wretch’s 
cry was often continued during the whole night, 
so that strangers could not at first sleep in that 
vicinity ; and he seemed to take pleasure in 
disturbing the Sabbath quiet of the town by roar- 
ing on Sunday or on the market-day,—though 
the night was his ordinary time. It was also 
remarked, that he was peculiarly vociferous dur- 
ing the Assizes, which are held half-yearly in 
the town—and in a court-house immediately 
adjoining the jail. At these Assizes he had been 
tried long before, and his sentence suspended 
from his evident lunacy. But one Assize passed 
after another, and if his cries were meant to 
reach the ear of the Judge, they passed, cer- 
tainly not unheard, but, to every useful, purpose 
unnoticed. This is not wonderful, since not one 
of the thousands familiar for years with that 
unearthly and monotonous wail, ever seemed 
to think of the lunatic asa human being. The 
jailers, and those public functionaries whose 
duty it was to examine the state of the prison, 
gave him credit for both malice and cunning, 
especially when, in spite of their admonitions 
and threats, he persisted in bellowing during 
the Assizes, to the scandal of the community 


and the disturbance of their honours, the Ma- | 
And probabiy he did retain as much | 


pistrates, 
intellect as to foster indignant hate against those 
around him,—though, treated like a caged wild 
beast, he had become thoroughly brutalized. A 


miracle seemed to be worked when this unhappy | 


being, for the first time, after years of sullen 
endurance, opened his Jips and bosom to the 
Quaker party, and related, or attempted to re- 
late, to those benevolent persons, his feelings and 
his wrongs. By their humane interference he 
was cleaned and clothed, and transferred to a 
Junatic asylum in Aberdeen, in a condition so 
greatly and suddenly ameliorated, as to astonish 
his former conservators. 

Mr Percival imagines that his health was 
somewhat improved in the first days of his resi- 
dence in the asylum of Dr Fox ; and he supposes 
that the abruptness with which his brother 
left him among strangers, in circumstances so 








| and of his position amongst them. 
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painful and embarrassing, and the dreadful i 
covery of where he was being left to the workin 
of a deranged imagination, was one cause of “i 
becoming worse. Again and again he reiterate; 
the complaint that the mere fact of his insanity 
appeared to give every one who had to deal with 
him a right to act as it seemed good unty him. 
self, in defiance of nature, of common sense and 
of humanity. _ 
There were, at this time, a good many patients 
in the common parlour, each of whom he in- 
vested with a spiritual character; and indeed the 
same individual often bore several characters 
and names, though he never seems to have for. 


| gotten or confounded their personal jdentis. 


Te presumes that the promiscuous association of 
the lunatics in the common sitting room dis. 
turbed all their minds; nor, can common 
sense discern any reason for uuhappy persons 
in all stages of insanity, being thus herded to. 
gether, save, perhays, the imperative one of 
economy. It would also appear from Mr Per. 
cival’s statements, that the Messrs Fox mingled 
comparatively but little in a scene, where one 
would imagine the presence of a presiding person 
was at all times most necessary. After de- 
scribing some of his fanciful illusions, all be- 
gotten of gloomy and perplexed notions of re. 
ligion, he tells— 

In the midst of all this confusion of triple or quad. 
ruple persons in one and the same individual, and of my 
understanding, that according as my spirits warned me, 
I was either on earth as it was when I left it, or in hea. 
ven, or in an intermediate state of felicity, I was desired 
to act and todo my duty, and accused of guilt in pretend. 
ing not to know what was my duty, and resisting the 
desire of the Lord to learn of my spirits. JT might well 
be puzzled. I might well have been puzzled, setting 
aside that delusion, For tt might be a trial for a very 
wise man to act discreetly, on being ushered, by violence 
or guile, into a room full of gentlemen who spoke W- 
thiny, did nothing, or muticred afer half sentences to him, 
without being informed of the nature of his company 
I had no intredne- 
tion, no explanation, no reason assigned me for my posi 
tion; lunatic, imbecile, childish, deluded, I was lett to 
divine everything. Precisely that conduct likeliest to 
aid deception of the mind, to encourage and to make it 


| perpetual, was pursued towards me, and is now being 


pursued towards those wretched companions I have lett 
behind me, and to tens of thousands in a similiar 
state. 

My earnest desire, my intense inward prayer to the 
Deity whom I imagined conversing in me, was, eh! 
take me home, Oh! take me to E g. I shall never 
know what I am to do here; all is so new, so strange, 
so perplexing. If I were one fortnight, one weck, three 
days in the library at E——, left to myself, I should 
know how [ was to act—-what I was to do,” My 
brothers, my sisters, and my mother were always in BY 
thoughts ; my constant longing was te be with them, 

I, anervous patient, was confined in a large room 
With eleven or more others, nervous patients alsv, and 


| servants, and certain of them occasionally raving, stab 


ing, bawling, violent madmen, ‘The mental agony, the 
distress, the «ctions of these wretched men, their quares 
with one another, their stpuggles with the servants, the 
servants’ rude and cruel manner, my own weakness 
and follies, and the violence they brought on me, all were © 
exposed to me, and I to them, I was confined also 
amougst these men, hand and foot. Often left alone for 
hours with two or three of them, I, weak in body, 
weak in mind, not able to support fear, or to control 4 
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gs another, and, besides, overwhelmed by superstitious 
fears) ‘This was my position for six months, until after 
hay-making, and then for six months more with the dif- 
ference of not being tied up. All this was under the 
direction of a surgeon, a physician. A surgeon attended 
the asylum, and surgeons came with the magistrates to 
jpspect. 

In obedience to the spirits, he had attempted 
to waltz with one of the patients, and he was per- 
petnally instigated to wrestle with the keepers. 
He became violent, in short, and was thenceforth 
constantly tied up in a niche of the common 
sitting-room. This wasthe order of his melan- 
choly mornings, Immediately on being brought 
down stairs—= 

I was taken to my niche, seated down, and fastened 
into it by a strap with a small padlock, that ran through 
aring iu the wall, which ring could be turned round, My 
tea was placed before me, at breakfast time, in a slop 
basin, on A small deal table, with a plate of bread and 
butter. And usually one hand was loosened from the 
strait waistcoat; at times I was fed by the hand, It 
was always a great delight to me to get my hand at 
liberty, even for a moment, and the first use [ usually 
male of it was to strike the keeper who untied me; di- 
rected by my spirits to do so, as the return he (ihe 
attendant) desired above all things else, because he knew 
J was proving my gratitude to the Lord Jehovah, at the 
risk otf being struck myself. My blows were usually 
received in good humour, 

Cold bathing and the shower-bath, to which he 
was sometimes exceedingly averse, were a prin- 
cipal part of the remedial treatment ; and pro- 
bably, in one view, with the utmost propriety ; 
although, in another, its advantages became 
problematical, from the extreme excitement 
which it often caused to the patient, and the 
horrors which his distempered fancy associated 
with his baths. It must, however, be admitted 
that lie was liable to be similarly affected by 
whatever agents or means were eniployed in his 
cure. And when he was not disturbed by the 
strange sounds and sights inthe common parlour, 
the sense of hearing, in his private apartment, 
became his tormentor. We leave the medical 
reader to adjust the balance between the fury 
and irritation produced by the bath, with its 
attendant circumstances of indignity, and _ its 
physical benefits. At first he submitted quite 
passively to this as to everything else. 

They used to take me to the bath after breakfast, the 
spirits called to my mind their horrid thieats in Dublin, 
and bade me understand, that this was the bath of boiling 
Water, in which I was to be plunged for all eternity; I 
Was threatened with finding itso, if I did not obey my 
spirits, or before I descended to it, reconcile them to me, 
by suffering something for their sakes, ‘Two or three 
Orcumstances led to a confirmation of this delusion. In 
the fist place, the bath was in gloomy rooms like cellars. 
In one room, in which I was usually dressed and un- 
dressed, there was no window at all, and the walls bare ; 
inthe other two, the light came from smail windows at 
the top of the wall. We passed along passages to get 
‘othem, in which I saw large iron pipes, like the appa- 


ratus of steam-engines; and these I was told were to | 


‘onvey the hot water to the bath, I was occasionally 
‘ized hand and foot by two men, and thrown suddenly 
backwards into the bath: and [ did not know what need 
there was for that violence, for I never hesitated to enter 
‘+ On one occasion, Simplicity stretched out an iron bar 
'o duck my head under the water by pressing it upon my 
heck ; for the men seemed to think it an essential part of 
their extraordinary quackery, to have the head well 
foused, After ducking my head, he held the bar out to 
NO. LXXLeVOL. VIL 
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me in sport, and I seized hold of it, and found it quite 
warm, as if just taken from a fire, I attribute this now 
to the extreme coldness of my body in the water; for ofven, 
for half an hour after I came from the bath, I shook and 
shuddered, and my teeth chattered with cold; on these 
occasions I was usually fastened for a time alone in a 
large wicker chair, in the parlour I had originally been 
contined to. But at the time, I conceived the heat of the 
bar to be a proof to me accorded in mercy of what my 
spirits tuld mes that I was really in the bath of boiling 
water, concealed from me by their agency, but ready, on 
ny provoking the Lord beyond redemption, to be instan- 
taneously revealed to me. On another occasion, I entered 
the bath rooms after some other patients, when Herminet 
Herbert shewed me a leather mask, which in sport he 
otfered to put on me, and asked how I should like to go 
into the bath with it ? Now my spirits had threatened me 
with being plunged in, after having my face covered witha 
pitch plaster. So these trifling incidents aided my de- 
lusious. 

In everything, as will be seen, he found food 
for his lunatic imagination, the bath among the 
rest. 

I may also add, that on one occasion, when I went to 
the bath, Herminet Herbert asked a man who Was there 

whom I afterwards, if Iam not wrong, found out to 
be a bricklayer (one of the baths there appeared to be 
undergoing repairs)—to help him to throw me into the 
water. We had come down stairs alone. Usually, the 
hulking fellow I called the Holy Ghost, or Kill-all, 
caine to my bed-side, about half-past six in the morning, 
to help to take me down, tor I almost invariably resisted 
going down, not from my own notion, but by the com- 
mand of my spirits, as doing the thing most agreeable to 
the attendants. I was told that this man was another 
personification of the Iloly Ghost, and another Kill-all. 
For that as Diana was worshipped in two forms, as 
Diana and HEcATE, so the Holy Ghost was the destroyer 
of those in hell. I saw this man, one day, in the passage, 
and his face was for a moment of a preternatural red or 
flame colour. He was at that time at work in a cellar 
opening in the frout of the house, where | was made to 
believe that a cold bath was being prepared for me, into 
which I was to be plunged and immured in the dark ; 
and to be always sinking and drowning to all eternity. 
I used to long to look down that cellar to see if it was 
true that preparations were really going on fur a bath, 
but I never had an opportunity. 


Sometimes the keepers lost temper and patience 


| at the unaccountable perversity of the sufferer, in 





the freaks he exhibited or attempted in obedience 
to the spirits, and occasionally they struck him 
with ‘* ferocity and spite.” Generally, we should 
suy that, even by his own shewing, if not over- 
delicate nor much alive to the retined feelings, 
they were forbearing and humane. One power- 
ful man, however, though generally good-hum- 
oured and civil, was often provoked tu strike him 
with violence ; and truly does he say :— 
Unfortunately, his punishment was of no use to me, 
I understood that ( was punished for feigning, not for 
my act of faith, and the blows were another chance for 
my being at last miraculously at home, or in heavenly 
places, They only tended to disturb the equanimity of 
my mind in attempting to perform the duties required 
of me by my spiritual Mentors. Receiving their voices 
as the commands of my God, nothing could prevent me 
attempting to obey those commands, however absurd 
they might appear to myself or others, or dangerous to 
*myself. The awful impression of dread produced by 
preternatural menaces; the compunction I felt for former 
acts of ingratitude ; the appeals to my attachment, sense 
of honour, sense of duty, made by ay spirits; the hope 
of redeeming millions of souls by one act of obedience, 
and of standing in the presence of Jesus and his Father, 
were too strong for me to resist, Experience alone of the 
falsehood of the promises could succeed in making me 
JO 
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io 
relinquish altogether my attempt; and that experience 
Was long in coming, for fear or embarrassment continu- 
ally made me prevent or lag behind the instant of execu- 
tion; and then the failure of effect was attributed to my 
not acting With ‘* precision and decision. . 
Returning to the common room, I always attempted 
to wrestle with, or asked one of the patients to wrestle 
with me. I was then locked into my seat. If my arms 
were at liberty, I would occasionally seize one or two of 
the patients to wrestle with me as they passed by me. I 
had no malicious motive; I did it in obedience to in- 
spiration, and imagined they were inspired to know what 
I was commanded, how I obeyed, and how to act in 
consequence, My attempts at wrestling were, however, 
inculeated by the spirits on more practical grounds than 
ordinary. They told me that it was necessary “ for the 
keeping me in a@ right state of mind,” in other words, 
“to keep my head to my heart, and my heart to my 
head.” 2. 2 2 © «© «© « «© o J used to ask several 
individuals to wrestle With me, with a view to their 
giving me violent usage, a severe fall and the like, and 
with the secret hope that during the wrestling, one or 
other of them would strangle me or cause me to suffocate, 
T always seized the strengest men 3 and it is a singular 
fact, whilst I compelled the other keepers to struggle 
with ine, [ never did more than lay hold of the waist- 
cont of him I called Jesus, the weakest, unless when I 
Was struggling with three ata time. The men usually 
held my arms, joked with me, begged me to be quiet, 
and used 10 more violence than was reqnisite to over- 
come me. ‘ ; ‘ ; : : . Three keepers 
usually came to compel me to go to the cold bath, which 
tu me was a mystery, because I was not aware force was 
required to take me there, and T was told I might go to 
the bath with Simplicity, or Sincerity, or Herminet Her- 
bert, according to my conduct. But in reality it was, I 
conclude, a display of force to intimidate; in which it 
fuiled through my delusions, for it provoked my efforts. 
Mut it answered another purpose, that my foolish opposi- 
on d.d not meet with such cruel violence as the spite or 
a weaker party might have inflicted on me. 

unetimes Twas carried along in sport peck and crop; 
but usually [ did not meet, on these occasions, except 
fiom single hands, with ruder treatment than might be 
expected from three eountry fellows overcoming resist- 
ance: on one occasion only [ recolleet a stick being 
brought out to beat me, but £ do not recollect its being 
used. [ am not sure, 

Wier consigned to my seat, it became again a question 
how | was to employ myself. [ felt in this position a 
sense of sufflecation, which together with former delusions, 
suyguested to me the idea of sutfocating myself by pressing 

Z 4 wooden prejection in the wall 
serving as an aim to the seat, This in fact was my 
chief occupation all the day Jong, occasionally varied by 
my attempting to twist my neck, standing up as well as 
PT could and leaning on the back of my head, the face 
turned upwards against the wall, and then turning my 
boly as ona pivot from side to side, Occasionally an 
old patient put a newspaper on my knees to read, and 
Herminet Plerbert once or twice gave me one of the 
Registers. Sometimes my hands were untied for a short 
time to read them. In the morning, and always in the 
afternoon, certain of the patients smoked and sat down 
with the servants to a@ game at whist. Scarcely a word 
Was spolen except in broken sentences, or by the ser- 
vauts, Which added to the apparent mystery of my situa- 
tion, Once a day usually, one or more of Dr F.’s sons 
came into the room and stayed five or ten minutes: he 
uddiressed one or two patients, and occasionally said a 
iow words to me; but always with a half-and-half man- 
ner of speech and deportment, which added to the con. 
v.ction IT was under, that they too came for a mysterious 
purpose. Occasionally they smoked a cigar in the room, 
und played a game at cards. IT was told that one of these 
gentlemen was my brother D., and his name Sincerity 
and Contrition ; the other, my brother H., and his name 
Joviality; he was an amiable, good-looking fellow ; the 
other, melancholy and besotted. I occasionally asked 
these aud other well-dressed men to wrestle with me, 
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but I did not attempt to force them, in spite of my 
spirits, for they were too well dressed, too decent, too 
childish. Generally every Sunday morning about ten 
o'clock, Dr F., the father of these young men, twitter 
in; a gray-headed, firm-charactered old man, of short 
stature, with a blue frock coat on, broad brimmed hat, 
and long cane. Pat to me all was delusion ; I thought 
him a spiritual being; I calle him my father. 

About eleven o'clock every day, the patients were 
taken out walking, if the weather was fine, and I wene 
out for an hour with Herminet Herbert, or was lett tied 
up alene, Dinner came at one; in the afternoon tha 
patients again went out for a walk, came home about 
four, went into the yard or sat down in the room til] 
seven, when tea was brought and served the same ag the 
breakfast ; after which, they were taken or went alune 
upstairs to bed, Besides this, during the day they were 
occasionally taken out one by one, either to the bath or 
to be shaved, but I then understood when they went out 
singly, they went either to suffer, or to supplicate for 
me; when they went out together, they went as a court 
of justice to consult on my case. 

When I was first fastened in mv niche, my feet were 
at liberty, but afterwards they also were fastened by 
leathern sockets to a ring in the floor, There were two 
or three reasons for this, or rather causes ; for had my 
treatment been reasonable, there would, I conceive, have 
been little reason for any personal confinement at all. 

There was good reason for this irritating re. 
straint; for the patient, in obedience tothe spirits, 
was become exceedingly mischievous and trouble- 
some. He would upsét the table and dishes, by 
every possible contrivance ; with his feet, when 
his hands were tied, and, when his feet were 
fixed, with his mouth. Nearly all his actions 
were intended as atonements for sin; and he 
would kick off his shoes into the room, and 
“wait, in silent faith and prayer, for the shoe 
to come back !” 

When first taken out for exercise, he called 
out after every carriage, that it was his mothers; 
and every young woman he fancied one or other 
of his sisters. Actuated by inspiration, he would 
then ery aloud—* | am the last hope of a noble 
family !—! am ruined !—I am ruined !—I am 
lost !—I am undone; but I am the redeemed of 
the Lord Jehovah—the Lord Jehovah Gireth, 
&e. &e. He notices this Row-like exhibition to 
complain, reasonably enough we think, of being 
dragged threugh the villages and farm-houses, 
along with the other mad gentlemen, “ like a 
string of wild-geese.” When he was very noby 
and vehement in shouting, the keeper would re 
buke or ridicule him, or strike him with his 
cane. 

I recollect on one occasion, | ran away in the grounds 
from the keeper, who had desired me to keep by his side 
He caught me by an iron fence in the grounds, and with 
great violence doubled me over it. On another — 
looking up into the sky, I saw a vision of the Lord “ 
scending with the angels and saints, Several times, “9 
sounds of the cattle lowing, or asses braying, in the fields, 
conveyed to me articulate words and sentences, 4§ ve 
Balaaim. I was often madea joke of in good prevpe? y 
the keepers, on account of my delusions, and this = “ 
to their strength. for I took seriously what they yor a 
jest. For instance, one saidjto me, “ there's your father, 

. . . s? 
go and run after him, and take him by his arm; nt 
toa patient I took for my father ; another, whom I < 
Scott, but whose name was Marshall, replied one y; 
‘Jam called Scott in yood company.” 
: 0 

When he returned from exercise, he 4, 

course, tied up in his niche, the prey of those 
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jorrivle fantasies whose nature we formerly de- 
scribed. Night was ever an appalling season to 
the unhappy patient. It had been judged neces- 
sary to tie his feet as well as his body and arms 
when in bed. How dreadful, in every way, is 
such necessity ! 





Fastened thus, lying on my back, I passed my wretched | 


sleepless nights for nearly, if not quite, nine months! 
Recollect too that I was a nervous patient! I had not 
exercise enough during the day to procure sleep, but I lay 
exhausted, wearied, agonized, terrified in my spirits, hun- 
gering after rest, but unable to procure it. To add to my 


those who undertake the management of the in- 
sane. The presence of his elder brother at this 
crisis completely removes all blame from the 
doctors, were any imputable. They best un- 
derstand the utility of such measures; the 
humane spectator can only lament their neces- 
sity. 

Mr Percival, with the previous nice and pro- 
bably fastidious habits of an aristocrat, (of which 


order his saintship never surmounted the preju- 


feverisuness and misery, the servant usually tied my right | 


arm so tight, passing the thong twice round it, that it 
cut my flesh, causing a red ring round the arm in the 
morning. 

[ never complained ; the voices told me it was Jesus 


suing to sleep, because sleep would torpify me, and as I 
was a spiritual body, I did not need sleep, Sometimes, 
however, by order of the voices, I asked the servant when 
he came to bed to undo my right arm 5 which was occa. 
sionally done, In the coldest nights I used to kick off, 


or throw off with my teeth the clothes, yet 1 never felt | 


cold. 

This restraint was kept on a great while longer than 
was necessary. A lunatic doctor, in one sense, is pretty 
sire to be onthe right side; he will run no risk that 
will do his reputation for security an injury. . . . 

Afr [was in bed, from about eight to ten o'clock, 
when the keeper came up, I very often used to shout out 


the demon’s Commands. Then Simplicity would come 


dices,) and an officer of the Guards, complains 
that personal neatness, if not cleanliness, were 
His feet were not once 
washed, which was cause of complaint when rea- 


neglected in his case. 


'son returned; and he found that he did not get 
who did it, and that he did it for my good, to prevent me 


enoughor fresh linen, though apparently there was 


| quite enough for substantial cleanliness, though 


probably not enough for his previous habits. 
But if we find the Emperor Napoleon squabbling 
with his keeper about towels and wash-hand 
basins, we may surely make some allowance for 
the irritable temper of this unfortunate gentle- 
man, and his aptness to take and remember 


_ offence at those small slights and indignities that 


| . . 
_were certainly not intended as such. 


Yet we 


_ should imagine that the previous personal habits 


up, and with his open hand strike me on the face most | 


cruelly —all I could do, tied hand and foot, was to turn 
my face to the wall, to avoid being struck in the eye, or 
on the nose. 

Iie relates that he used to be in an agony of 


fear, calling to his spiritual attendants to save | 


him, while expecting the keepers to come in to 
take him to the bath. What sane mind, how- 
ever fanciful, ever imagined a condition of being 
so terrible as this, which, with many even more 
sublime in horrer, he describes :— 


I recollect now a sensation ef fear, a sense of cruelty, | 


ich [ cannet yet define, as the men came up stairs and 
entered my room to untie me, 


Their Sor (steps talked to 


meas they came un stairs, the breathing of their nostrils | 


ver me as they unfasiened me, whispered threatentngs ; 
imachine I used to hear at work pumping, spoke hor- 
rors; besides this, there were some ducks and chickens 
came to be fed before the windows; a breakfast bell rung, 
and [ heard a piano down stairs; all these circumstances 
reminded me forcibly of my boyhood, and [ think my 
mind was afilicted with speechless agony, at the com- 
parison of my actual state with that of my infancy, child- 
hood, and youth ; to have been so loved, or so duped by 
the appearance of my family’s love, and to be so «ban- 
doned in the greatest wo, under the most awful state of 
misfortune, 
bringin, discredit upon the new doctrines of the Rowiies, 
* my own sincerity as a professor of religion, &c., there- 
‘Yendanvering the salvation of those dearest to me, by 
‘lienating their affections from, and shaking too their con- 
fidence in, the truth, ‘The dinner bell used to ring to me 
bauy changes, 

As part of the necessary treatment, (for it 
Yould be folly and guilt to talk of the punish- 
‘ent of a man in the state of Mr Percival,) he 
"a8 upon one occasion placed alone in, what he 
describes, as a wretched sort of out-door cell or 
1 . 
thed, strapped down upon a dirty straw mattrass, 
«nd manacled to the wall. His reasoning upon 
the supposed utility of this treatment, or correct- 


‘@ punishment, deserves the close attention of 


But I accused myself of all, and chiefly for | 





gy ; and tastes of insane patients ought to be so far 
aloud or sing the psalm, * O be joyful,’’ in obedience to | 


carefully studied, as to prevent the feeling of 
insult and irritation on their returning to a 
sound state. When about the worst, Mr Per- 
cival had his feelings or his conscience shocked 
when, upon seeing himself accidently in the glass, 
he perceived his head so shaven, that it re- 
sembled the tonsure of a Roman Catholic priest. 
When he got better, he was equally shocked to 
miss those luxuriant whiskers of whose curls he 
had from boyhood been so proud. These seem 
trifles, and they are so, yet not below the atten- 
tion of those who assume the management of the 
insane. With some men, habit will outlive rea- 
sen. In this asylum there were assembled, in the 
same common room, persons who still remained 
neat and clean in their personal habits and dress, 
One of the 
first visible symptoms of Mr Percival returning 
to his senses, was the request that his feet might 
be washed. 

He had other and more substantial causes of 
complaint than the want of silver forks and a 
sufficient number of towels and pocket handker- 
chiefs. There is, however, ample vindication of 
the petty neglects and insults to which he was ex- 
posed, if his theory be correct, that this was done 
systematically, in order to probe and arouse the 
patient, sinking into apathetic imbecility, and, 
by affronting and angering, to preserve his facul- 
ties from torpidity. Petty and even serious in- 
sults were, if we understand Mr Percival aright, 
intended to act on the patient’s sensibilities, as 
a kind of perpetual mental blister. It was the 
objectof the doctors to establish a rawin the mind, 
which they might touch at discretion to keep 
him alive. The idea of this moral irritant is 
curious and far-fetched, perhaps altogether ima- 
ginary. If it were real, Mr Percival’s argument 
falls to the ground when he contends that his 
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indignation, when he came to his senses, at these 
personal indignities is justifiable ; since, what- 
ever was their ultimate object, they were real 
insults. But if intended to assist in his reco- 
very, if a branch of the moral treatment, he has 
certainly no more right to resent their employ- 
ment, than to get into a passion at the bath or 
the blister, meant to aid in his cure, Little or 
almost no medicine was employed in his ease, if 
his own recollections be correct ; and another 
symptom of his returning sanity was to ask for 
really useful medicine, which he obtained. 

Of one circumstance he complains, which does 
look exceedingly absurd. When nearly at the 
worst, he was “ taken to church,” as it was called. 
The laundry of the establishment was fitted up 
as a chapel on Sundays, and thither the patients 
were taken, the Doctor’s family and female pa- 
tients being divided from the rest by a screen. On 
some of tlem this exhibition might have hada 
soothing effect; on Mr Percival’s mind it had 
quite the reverse. He went, he tells, with the 
feeling that he was to attend a kind of eon- 
demned sermon each time ; and he, accordingly, 
behaved extravagantly, and was turned out * for 
disturbing the congregation.” 

The rough, abrupt, brow-beating questionings, 
and the system of surprises, is to him another 
ground of complaint, and, we consider, justly so, 

A case lately fell within our own knowledg>, 
‘which we mention here, as illustrative of that 
system of surprising and fluttering Junatie pa- 
tients which Mr Percival repudiates. A young 
fady of abeut the age of seventeen or eichteen, 
fell into listlessness, low spirits, desnoucency, 
and religious melancholy, which ended in con- 
firmed lunacy. Her intellect was supposed to 
have been injured, if not deranged, by the ow 
affair ; but, the symptoms were very opposite 
from those of Mr Percival. She was humbled, 
self-abased, despairing, and, so far as we re- 
member, though obstinate, never violent. After 
being for a considerable time medically treated 
at home, this interesting girl was, by the 
earnest recommendation of her pliysicians, and 
to the great grief of ber family, removed to 
a celebrated lunatic asylum. 
in all probability, exceedingly proper. She was 
sinking into torpor, which might have beceme 
idiocy, and we ineke no question that, in the 
early part of her residence, she derived grent 
advantage from the systematic treatment of the 
asylum. She began to recover, but several! years 
passed, and she was never suficiently recovered 
to be restored to society, or even to her femily. 
She at length corresponded with her father ond 
sisters, like a person in full possession of her men- 
tal faculties, and she praised her keepers. She 
drew, embroidered, and, vith the convalescent 
or harmless patients in the house, attended 
the neighbouring church. "There was always ap- 
prehension expressed by these who had the charge 
of her, for the exciting eject of seeing any of 
her brothers or sisters ; but, when she had been 
about six years in the asylurn, she was visited 
by au elder sister, in the fond hope, which the tone 


ao = ; 
Phe adviee was, 








of her letters excited, that she might he taken 
home. Her sister was not, however, all at once 
permitted to see her; and, no doubt some prepara. 
tion might have been needful had there been no 
other cause than their long separation and the 
distressing doimestic calamities which had taken 
place in the family during that time. But her 
elder sister was placed so as that she might ob- 
serve her in church ; and there her manners were 
as gentle and decorous, her dress as neat ani 
proper as that of any other young lady. [ler 
sister was afterwards permitted to watch her 


in the garden-grounds of the asylum, and re. 


| joiced to see her apparently in good spirits and 








playing with the children of the superintend- 
ent. 

The sister of the patient naturally looked for. 
ward herself with some trepidation to the de- 
layed interview, which was finally managed jn 
the way which Mr Percival justly calls © cruel sur- 
prise.” She was abruptly ushered into a parlour 
where the patient was found alone, and entirely 
unprepared for the interview ; the lady ef the 
house calling out, sharpiy—** Here, Miss ——! 
here is your sister come to see you!” Is it in 
human nature that this poor girl, always timid 
and sensitive, should not, in the circumstances, 
have been flurried and alarmed—trembling and 
silent? She was not permiited time to recover 
herself, when a farther hurry was given to her 
probably weak spirits :— Hey, Miss , 1 
think you are not very kind tov your sister, who 
has come so far to see you !” 

Finally, as a quiet boarder in the establish. 
ment, it was found that this poor young lady 
was quite happy, and as much at her ease as her 
state permitted, but that her removal was not 
vet tobe thought of; and, though halfmurmuring, 
and far from being satisiied with the rough test 
of the © surprise,” the surrowing sister returned 
to tell her heart-broken father that his youngest 
and favourite child was not fit to be brought 
home. We do not—we are not entitled to give 





an opinion upon the system of abrupt commulil- 
cations and surprises applied by mad-doctors as 4 
probe or test of the condition of the apparently- 
recovered lunatie 3 but, at all events, the employ- 
ment of 2 means so liable to abuse, for the pro- 
motion of the most nefarious and selfish designs, 
ought to be very strictly watched. 

by fitful gradations, and after frequent ex- 
acerbations, 2nd lapses, ‘matter and jmpertu- 
eney mixed,” the lunacy of Mr Percival subsided. 
Sometimes he was groping, and rembling, as! 
seemed, onthe very verge of reason, of that 
half-felt something, which yet eluded his grasp. 
Woe formerly noticed a stage at which the spirits 
began to sing to him, * You are ina lunatic 
asvylumif you will, if not you are where you 
please 2” «Phat is Samuel! Hobbs, if you please; 
if not, itis Nerminet Herbert, the Saviour: an, 
at last, by hearing the other patients calling this 
man by his true name of Samuel Hobbs, and by 
other accidents, he began to think that he we 
vet on earth, and in natural, though very p2™ 


. : } r 
tul circumstances. Once, his elder brother; 
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shen ona Visit to him, tested his soundness of 
mind, by asking him to explain a proposition of 
guclid, which he comprehended perfectly well, 
put could not explain consecutively. When 
ken toa particular point to walk, which com- 
manded a fine view of the valley and the river, 
he sayS— 

The view was enchanting; but I looked down on the 
people working and the boats tnoving in the valley with 
welings that they were deat to me, and I dead to them, 
wd yet with that painful apprehension of a dream, that 
| was cut ff from themly acharm, hy a riddle I was 
ery minute on the point o gucssing. 

As his madness departed, it was replaced by 
excessive indignation against his friends and his 
yhysicians. To himself this resentment yet ap- 
nears natural and justifiable. Natural we grant 
that it may be, nor is it without palliation. 
When he first began to write, incoherently 
enough, to his family—though to write at all 
was a great step gained—his rage was excessive 
to find that the most cherished secrets of his 
heart, and what he still imagined the dealings of 
the Spirit of God with his conscience, must first 
je subjected to the scrutiny of the mad-doctors. 
And if such scrutiny had really been necessary, 
surely some expedient might have been found to 
pare the patient the knowledge of a fact so 
humiliating and torturing. His first letters 
home were probably more sane in matter than 
inmanner. Ee complained of the usage he had 
received, and insisted upon having a_ private 
apartment, and a servant to himself. Vague, 
evasive replies came, as’ might have been ex- 
pected ; and he was in an agony to find that, of 
the vital parts of his letters, those concernine 
the Row doctrines, and his own notions of his 
spiritual condition, no notice was taken. IIe 
wrote other letters which were not forwarded ; 
nd his exasperated feelings at what appeared 
the cruel neglect and indifference of his friends, 
and his agony of suspense and despair at their 
silence, must have, we think, produced a most 
verilous mental state. Weare far from consider- 
gall his complaints reasonable, but who can 
resist his pathetic appeals for himself, and those 
in his most compassionable condition. 

They who have not been confined ina lunatic asylum, 
canot conceive the dreadtul and cruel suspense that ce- 
“y, and not only the neglect, but the refusal of every- 


Cay civilities, together with inattention to just and ob- | 


‘ious coinplaints, oceisions They do not know our 
wants and fears, because they do not know the danger 
They may judge our danger, however, from 
What these men do; and from what they have done, 
ey may jadge what they dare to do; 
massed, even more than a king, with a hollow impunity, 
and clothed in the deepest hypocrisy. They who have 
Hot eudured this confinement do not know that the very 
fupicion of being a lunatic, coupled with being cut off 
‘wm all pecuniary resources, shuts the minds of others 
Wainst sympathy, impedes the proffer of assistance and 
‘we eXercise of protection, and aught but the show of 
pty. Neither how it embarrasses the suppliant in his 
applications for redress, awakens anxiety, excites mis- 
tmst, and closes the door of his hopes; whilst he finds 
Tmself left defenccless to the sarcasm and persecutions 
% those he is accusing. This isan awful peril tor a man 
* @sound mind to be exposed to, lest he become de- 
fanged : lest he be tempted to violence, the o/ ject of his tor- 
Zeutors, which would then be construcd into an open 
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act of insanity; and if not immediately ‘accepted as 
dainning proof, by imbecile magistrates, at least cruelly 
try the mind, by tantalizing the expectations. How 
much more feartul is such a trial tor one who knows 
that he cannot plead innecence of lunacy; one who, in 
mind and bodily health, is weak, and thereby more ex. 
posed than another to fellow a wrong course; exposed 
to suffer even from treatinent which men in sound health 
might almost laugh at, still more from that which he 
dreads from having experienced it, and against which he 
is exasperated ; and also, still more liable than the other 
to lose that gift, lately lost, so dear now, being newly 
restored to him,—the gift of a sound mind, and convales- 
cent health; perishing again from wantjof wholesome 
communion, shattered by assault, or insidiously under- 
mined, 

By this time [ had broken off all friendly intercourse 
with the Drs F. 

Previous to this period, he, from time to time, 
had been invited or ordered, with what he some- 
times felt to be too little ceremony, to dine with 
the family, and the presence of the ladies now 
restrained his bursts of temper. Mr Percival 
complains, and with good reason, that private 
communications from their families were made 
in presence of all the patients, and that they 
were obliged to read their letters and write in 
the common room. Some of his observations on 
the circumstances attending the visits made by 
the distressed relations of the patients, strike 
us as exceedingly just ; and those especially on 
the concerted surprises which are adopted, though 
written under great excitement, strike us by 
their justice and force. 

In June, abont the time of hay-making, my eldest 
brother, on his way from T—— after his election, called 
me. | was unfastened, led into another patient's 
rovm, and dressed in a new suit of clothes, like a boy at 
a private school, and taken into the entrance-room to see 
him. After speaking to him, some gooseberry pie was 
oifered to me; and then T walked out with my brother 
and the keeper; tried to throw myself over the stiles as 
usual, and came home. . ° é ‘ . 

My brother was evidently agonized at my appearance. 
His visit gave me self-confidence, and ensured me some 
respect.) advantaze might have resulted from it, 
hid my situation been more becoming. 
this kind, and the style of delivery in which communi- 
cations were made from our families, and the patients 
requested to reply to then, are instances of the mockery 
and treachery of such a madhouse. By 
placiuy you in an unnatural and cruel situation, and at 
the same time counselling your triends to keep aloof from 
vou, in presence and in letter, they create the feelings 
which render it impossible for a man in a sound mind 
to receive intelligence from them at last, without extreme 
agitation: then they abruptly communicate that intelli- 
yence, or hand the letter to the patient, and neither con- 
sulting his modesty nor his distress, deny him a little re. 
tirement to read these lines in private. His feelings, at 
a time that he is declared incapable of controlling thein, 
are thus called upon, in the very circumstances, from tho 
cruelty of which he ought to have been preserved, by 
those trom whom he hears, for which they ought at least 
to express their sympathy and regret, if not atone and 
apologize. But, no; the letter contains a mere meagre 
weount of every day occuriences; cold, nunmeaning, 
paltry trivialities, trifling with the time and tone of 
mind whose imgination is strung up to the highess 
pitch of delicate and romantic enthusiasm. The violence, 
or agitation, or ridiculous conduct that ensues, is then 
attributed to the receipt of the leiter, instead of to tle 
brutal heedlessness with which it is delivered. But this 
is in favour of the doctor, Another apparent cause is 
given for withholding at least, if not denying altogether, 
ene rational means of a patient's recovery; aud, however 
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specious may be their conduct and their excuses to mane 
kind and to themselves, their end is to make money, not 
to make whole; and their system is adapted in one way 
or another to this end: whilst the essential interests—the 
mental wants of the inmates of their prisons—are ne- 
glected. It stands to reason. Tie an active-limbed, 
active-minded, actively imagining young man in bed, 
hand and foot, for a fortnight; drench him with medi- 
cines, slops, clysters; when reduced to the extreme of 
nervous debility, and his derangement is successfully con- 
firmed, manacle him down for twenty-four hours in the 
cabin of a ship; then, for a whole year, shut him up 
from six A.M. to eight P.M., regardless of his former 
habits, in a room full of strangers, ranting, noisy, quar- 
relsome, revolting madmen; give him no tonic medi- 
cines, no peculiar treatment or attention, leave him to a 
nondescript domestic, now brushing his clothes, sweep- 
ing the floors, serving at table, now his companion out- 


of-doors, now his bed-100m companion ; now throwing | 
him on the floor, kneeling on him, striking him under | 


all these distressing and perplexing circumstances ; debar 
him from all conversation with his superiors, all commu- 
nication with his friends, all insight into their motives, 
every impression of sane and well-behaved society! sur- 
prise him on all occasions, never leave off harassing him 
night or day, or at meals; whether you blecd him to 
death, or cut his hair, shew the same utter contempt for 
his will or inclination; do all in your power to crush 
every germ of self-respect that may yet remain, or rise 
up in his bosom; manacle him as you would a felon ; 
expose him to ridicule, and give him no opportunity of 
retirement or self-reflection ; and what are you to ex- 
pect? And whose agents are you—those of God or of 
Satan? And what good can you reasonably dare to ex- 
pect ? and whose profit is really intended ? 

Gentlemen of England, the system I have described is 
not only the system of Englishmen, it is the disgrace of 
English surgeons, of English physicians. . . . . . 
Be assured, whoever ye are, who have to deal with child- 
ren or lunatics, if you are not looking after them your- 
selves, you are not respecting them. The doctors know 
that, and take advantage of it, to construe your disrespect 
into Worse even than it is. Their servants take advan- 
tage of it. Bystanders draw false conclusions from it, 
much more the poor object of it. His nature resents it, 
though he is not always aware of anything but his delu- 
sions; and his delusions contending with his feelings for 
the mastery over him, make himamadman. . .. . 
I am sure that no lunatic who has undergone the trials I 
deseribe, can meet his family on terms of cordiality, but 
through practising dissimulation, or through being a 
simpleton. At this distance of time, I cannot forgive my 
family the guilt they incurred by their abandonment of 
me. I am at a loss to find any argument which will 
justify me in doing so: I dare not expect to be able to do 
so. But if, haply, perfection requires this moral excel- 
lence, by what happy fortune are you entitled to look for 
it in the inmates of a lunatic asylum 

I have complained that the behaviour adopted towards 
me, was calculated to humour the state of mind I was 
then in, not to correct. The servant, for instance, whom 
I used to call Jesus, and Herminet Herbert, ran with 
me, jumped, joked, walked arm in arm with me, rattled 
the spoons in my face as he put them into the cupboard, 
pulled me by the nose, &c. &c. If I was not insensible 
to the impropriety of this familiarity, at least, I could 
not express my sense of it. But it will be evident, this 
Was not the way to correct a gentleman's diseased mind, 
- « «+ « J observed the joke ceased whenever the do. 
mestic had had enough of it. The lunatic’s presence of 
mind and tranquillity might be broken in upon, but not 
so the keeper’s. There was but one step from joking 
with them to violence and objurgation. Later in the 
year, @ young handsome lad used to invite me to box 
with him every evening in my bed-room, striking me in 
sport a few blows: at length, I expressed a kind of awk. 
ward resentment at it. I have perhaps written enough 
on this subject. . . . . . A lunatic appears insen- 
sible, but his is, perhaps, the most alive of any mind to 
ridicule, and to the contemptibleness of his state. 














As Mr Percival began to recover, like many 
aman, even while deranged, he became acutely 
sensitive to the observation of Strangers ; and 
trying to avoid their gaze, he would say to him. 
self :— 


Then the physician is unconscious that we have any 
feeling, and is mistaken in his system, J felt the jo. 
lessness of my situation, at the same time that I saw Md Ww 
necessary seclusion was for my happiness and peace of 
mind, to preserve me from acts of folly. 

From what I state, it will be obvious how impro-y; 
for many patients any exposure, or any conduct likely 
to draw attention on them in particular, must be) Natyso 
tells a man, who has any great grief, to be for a tiy,» 
secluded, Nature makes @ man, sensible of any great 
infirmity, seek retirement, still more under such an awful 
infliction as insanity, when from the proud station of 4 
reasonable being, he is degraded below the beasts of the 
field: fallen from his throne; bereft of his dominion, 
Nature, however, comes not into any part of the doctor's 
plans, but self-interest. He does not consider what is the 
sanest treatment for the suderers, but what will attract 
most customers. They sce the patients apparently un. 
conscious to the shame of their situation; and that con. 
duct, which really proceeds from an unacknowledged 
sense of it, they louk upon as a sign of the specific dis. 
ease they labour under. They act then according to 
that they find, instead of retlecting that want of sense is 
probably part of the disease, and that it is their duty ¢ 
restore @ sense of propriety by more regard on theic part, 
not to harden the feeliags by constantexposure. . . , 
When I began to make remonstrances with my family, 
I complained of the absurdity of their having aliowed me 
to be exposed in this manner, at the same time that the 
professed object of my being detained so far from home, 
was the desire pretended for my retirement, to sive my 
feelings in not meeting my friends, . . . Whentle 
propriety of my being in retirement was again rcurred 
to as an argument, to prevent my confinement in Lon. 
don, or in a neighbourhood where I hoped to meet t. ose 
who would truly befriend me, since my relations, on 
pretence of duty, delicacy, or decency, abandoned me to 
the malice and economy of the doctor, I replied, that 
such an argument was sheer mockery ; that not my price, 
not my delicacy, not my modesty were being consulte’, 
net my care for privacy, bué my family’s desire to hide 
me; tor otherwise they would make my privacy effectual 
by placing me in a private family as I required ; and 
whether was it better to have my griefs and infirmities 
exposed to friends who would enter into my feelings, 
respect, pity, and protect me, or to the strange tenantr), 
strange household, strange patients, and strange visitvrs 
of a doctor perfectly unknown to me, except through Los 
stupid inhumanity. 


These are long extracts. It would wrong the 
subject to which they invite attention, to suppress 
or abridge them. 

Mr Percival finally made it a request to his 
family that Dr Fox should permit him to walk 
in the kitchen garden, where he was not lial.e 
to be gazed at by strangers. This was permitted ; 
and his mother requested that, after his per 
sonal freedom had been restored, he might be 
allowed also to work inthe garden, Later in the 
year hewas employed, along with othertwo gentie- 
men and akeeper, in cutting a path in the shruo 
bery, and entrusted with a mattock and a epade. 
While at work, a troop of the dragoons called in 
to quell the Bristol riots, passed, exercisine 
their horses on the road. The sight, and th 
oaths of the soldiers, excited him to tears #"° 
psalm-singing. ‘‘ The sweet bells yet jangled ; 
but he was fast recovering, and was even sensi dit 
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MADHOUSES, AND THE TREATMENT OF INSANITY. sos 


to the jokes of the keepers at his expense and 
his general conduct was becoming rational. 

One day, at this time, he met a doctor, who 
had bled him in the temporal artery, under cir- 
cumstances of restraint and violence, which he 
remembered and resented. Some of the spirits 
whispered him to attack the doctor, but other 
impulses prompted him to forgive ; and these pre- 
vailed. He shook hands with him, saying, ‘‘O 
sir, I have been in a dream—a fearful dream— 
but it is gone now !” 

Mr Percival gives an account of the chief com- 
panions of his calamity, with singular minute- 
ness and graphic power. Our readers have, we | 
imagine, never before had so close and true a 
view of the interior ofa lunatic asylum presented | 
to them, but we cannot venture upon the group. | 
Yet we may remark that if epileptic and nervous | 
patients, through sympathy and imitation, affect 
each other, the insane, in all the varying stages 
and modifications of mental distemper, are surely 
equally liable to such influences ; and hence a 
strong argument is derived against their inti- 
mate association, especially while idleness in- 
duces them to watch and imitate each others ac- 
tions and words, 

Mr Percival reasons upon the absurdity of a 
system of treatment which drives men, in self- 
defence, to conduct which looks like insanity ; 
and inquires pertinently enouzgh— 

Do you expect from him, from him whom you confine 
expressly for his weakness and deficiency, an example of 
fortitude, a pattern of self-denial, perhaps not to be tound 
in the annals of human nature’ By reason of your own 
conluet, your judginent if honest and scrupulous must 
be in ambiguity 5; for you can never tell if the patient's 
eccentricities are the symptoms of his disorder, or the 
result of antipathy to the new circumstances in which 
you have placed him, 

To prefer walking out in a cold drizzling 
rain, as One patient did, to sitting by a warm 
fire-side, may, in ordinary circumstauces, look 
like madness; yet there are cases in which the 
sunest man would be driven to such a resource, | 
to escape from his noisy lunatic companions into | 
solitude and peace. Further, Mr Percival re- | 

| 
| 


en 








marks, with some truth— 

To halloo, to bawl, to romp, to play the fool, are, in 
ordinary life, signs of irregularity ; but they become ne- 
cessivy to men placed in our position, to disguise or 
drown feelings for which we have no relief; too great 
for expression, too sacred for the prying eye of impertin- | 
eit, impudent, and malevolent curiosity. J willbe bound | 
to say, that the greatest part of the violence that occurs in 
lunatic asylums, is to be attributed to the conduct of those 
tho are dealing with the disease, not to the disease itself ; | 
andthat that behaviour which is usually pointed out bythe 
doctor to the visitors, as the symptoms of the complaint 
for which the patient is confined, is generally more or 
less a reasonable, and certainly a natural result, of that 
‘onfinement, and its particular refinements in cruelty ; 
for all have their select and exquisite moral and mental, 
if not bodily, tortures. 


Mr Percival complains that the patients had 
no place in which to place their books and other 
effects, not so much as a single drawer, with a 
key to it, not even what boys have at school ; 
and he repeatedly condemns the magistretges for 
the careless indifference with which they per- 
form the duty of visitation and examination in 





madhouses, remarking that if they plead that 
they walk by the statute, then must there be 
another statute that will aid humanity. 

The case of one unfortunate gentleman is re- 
lated, who seemed to have been so much in 
possession of his intellects, that one feels sur- 
prise why he remained longer in the asylum. 
We have noticed the disappointment and ex- 
asperation which followed Mr Percival’s attempts 
at correspondence with his family. One of his 
brothers had visited him in the mean time, and 
certainly appearances were not favourable. Yet 
he was more sane than he appeared, for he was 
full of resentment.  Ilis 


now scornful and 
mother, whatever were her tenderness and 
anxiety, and they appear to have been great 


and incessant, was compelled to submit to the 
judgment of the doctors as to the propriety of 
the patient having a private apartment, so he 
became desperate about this time, struck at the 
servants, and vowed to murder some one of them 
if he was not removed from that madhouse ere 
three months were out. It was evidently no 
longer a place for him. Admitting that his 
complaints were often frivolous, the petty in- 
sults and indignities he received wore to him the 
real character of serious evils. While in tle 
most exasperated state of mind, he again wrote, 
probably more coherently than before, and de- 
tailed some of the personal indignities to which 
he had been subjected. 

This sad tale now hastens to a conclusion. 
When the magistrates visited the esyinm, he 
appealed to them, and was gently put off as a 
lunatic. He complains that not one of them 
had the humanity or delicacy to listen to his 
statements in private. 

I had to speak in presence of nine or ten magistrates, 
servants, and doctors. None had the delicacy to with- 
draw, no one had the gentlemanly feeling to desire to 
see me in private. They stared with impudent and un- 
meaning curiosity. Nay, I have one exception to make. 
Captain W., confined like me as a lunatic, left the room; 
he afterwards apologized to me for being in it, saying, he 
was unaware of what I was going to speak about, but 
that the moment he heard me heretired. [thanked hin 
and told him that [ should fave been glad, amongst so 
many unfeeling, stupid, and suspicious judges, to have 
had one honest, clever, and gentlemanly witness to my 


, 


| complaints and demeanour. 


There was certainly both method and good 
sense in the measures he now took for his eman- 
cipation, and also to be revenged on his physician, 
for he openly avows the desire of revenge. 

In order to succeed, I desired first legal assistance to 


_ set forth my case and to save wy rights; secondly, to Le 


taken to London to be for a short time under the care of 
a surgeon who had known me from a child, that he, 
Witnessing my state of mind and body, and hearing my 
complainta, might be able to argue and to give evidence 
concerning the necessity of requiring me to use the cold 
bath, at that inclement season, the propriety Of using 
force considering the degree of understanding I was re- 
stored to, and the danger to my health of body from the 
shock and cold, and to my mind from the needless e.- 
citement. These requests were denied, 
To his mother, he wrote in this strain :— 
Though I knew I was still lunatic, yet 1 knew, too, from 
sad experience, that I was capable of taking care of myself 
in a more reasonable manner than the wretched physicians 
she confided in; that I was not a lunatic incapable of con. 
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trolling myself, although I felt so sensible of my need of 
observation, that I would not accept my liberty if ic 
were given to me, but should place myself immediately 
under the eye of some one | could rely upon ; but that 
if she insisted on placing me where, under pretence of 
observation, I should be defenceless, open to violence, 
in:pertinent intrusion, indelicate treatment, and deprived 
of tranquillity, peace, rest, and security, | should claim 
my freedom, though lunatic, as one not mischievous, and 
hold her responsible for my future detention. In taking 
this resolution, I was actuated also by the desire of con- 
vincing the consciences of my mother and of my family, 
to see the sin they had been guilty of. . , ° 

I might as well have appealed to the winds. I re- 
ceived letters from my elder brother and his wife, cauting 
about submission, patience, and the Holy Spirit; to 
which [ replied in mockery and disdain, I knew that 
wny patience had been proved in a fire they could not 
have stood under for a moment; that it had not given 
way until they had neglected my representations, and 
made me desperate ; and they talked to me of patience, 
ignorant of facts and circumstances, whose business it 
was to have humbled themselves, and to have applied 
patiently for information to me, They wrote to me of 
the Holy Ghost, they by whose conduct I was driven 
well nigh, and at last aitogether to blaspheme the holy 
name of God, and to doubt his Providence. They talked 
to me of my Heavenly Father’s will, who if they had 
allowed their stubborn stupidity, and hypocritical reli- 
ance on the doctor to have been pierced by one cry of 
agony, ought to have known that they were already 
guilty before my Ileavenly Father of that perverse will 
by which 1 was abandoned, through which I was 
cestroyed, and wander about the ruin of what I was, 
and to which I was still compelled to address threats, 
argument, and representation. Another wrote to ine, 
actually defending the doctor in opening my letters, tak- 
ing the part of my enemy, and reasoning against me, I 
Was so disgusted at his indelicacy and presumption ; for 
he always wrote to me as if iv knew what lunacy was, 
not I who had endured it, therein proving the stubborn 
and innate lunacy of human nature, rushing to give an 
opinion where nothing is known to found aright opinion 
upon; that I wrote on the note a few laconic lines to 
say, that I returned him his note, and that until he 
changed his mind and expressed his sorrow to me for 
having written it, I could not have any communion of 
spirit with him, and therefore desired not to speak with 
him. 

When, indeed, I desired my correspondence to be re- 
spected, it was from feelings of delicacy towards my 
family, as much as to myself. But I met with no deli- 
cacy in return, I wonder at their insensibility, how 
that intelligent and sensitive souls can become so be- 
sotted. 


This is strong language, dictated by bitter and 
wrathful passions and vehement indignation, with 
which, nevertheless, the reader must in some sort 
sympathize. Sometimes Mr P?.employsmoreintem- 
perate language ; and he may not, any more than 
the calmest and wisest of mankind, be the fittest 
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judge in his own cause, but at all events we hold 
him to be a fitter exponent of the feelings of a 
lunatic, than any physician who ever observed or 
wrote, unaided by personal experience of what 
a distempered mind really is. Here is a man of 
evident talent, able to say— Thus J fell; suc, 
was the effect upon my mind of the conduct of 
those around me, who treated me, at best, as a 
stock or a stone.” The formidable fact remains 
that, under the alleged mistreatment, he ro. 
covered. Ile asserts, that it was in spite of it that 
his constitution triumphed over the distemper - 
and it is singular that, when he took his depart. 
ure, one of his medical attendants pronounced 
him incurable. 

My constitution triumphed over riot and severity, 
where peace and indulgenc2 were required ; and my 
mind, by its own efforts, shook off the appalling chaius 
of delusion: these wise, clever, at least cunning men, 
heaped every obstacle in my way to health, in my return 
to sound society, Climbing out of the well into which 
they had thrown me, the stones fell down upon me, 
wounding and crushing me in my advance, or hurling 
me again to the bottom. 

The clergymen of the established church ought to have 
the superintendence of the mental wants and infirmities 
of the deranged members of their communion, and the 
two oitices of physician to the body and physician to the 
soul, distinct in nature, should be equally respected, 
Sovereigns in this country, their ministers, and the people, 
have been guilty of a great crime in neglecting this im. 
portant distinction, and the hierarchy have betrayed their 
office. Yet who can wonder at that, who knows how 
they are appointed ? 

We must draw toa close with this singular 
case, and more remarkable narrative. We have 
treated it more at length than is our custom with 
topics of so grave a nature, but the original work 
is not likely to get into many hands; and we 
are at a loss to decide whether, at this existing 
crisis in the religious world, an exposition of 
the species of infatuation and wild fanaticism, 
which was, if not the original, yet certaimy the 
exciting cause of Mr Percival’s frenzy, be not as 
important, as his remarkable contributicn to the 
existing scanty and imperfect knowledge of the 
moral treatment of mental derangement. Errors 
he has undoubtedly exposed in the existing sys- 
tem, which seems based upon the entire anni- 
hilation of the mental and even the sentient 
nature and powers of the patient ; which seems 
to assume that the maniac is merely so much ani- 
mated brute matter, to be taken to pieces and 
set agoing afresh by the plastic hand of the phy- 
sician. 
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THE ANNUALS FOR 1840. 

The first covey of the annuals has taken wing; but 
as we wish to allow all of them the advantage of a fair 
start, we defer our customary notice till next month, 
The most novel circumstance that has yet transpired 
about them is, that Mrs Howitt succeeds Miss Landon 
as editor of the “ Drawing-Room Scrap Book.” Fisher 
and Sons have come forth in great force, 


! 
| 
| 


SERIAL WORKS. 

A new work is added to the multitude which promises 
to surpass most of them in interest and entertainment, 
It is entitled the ‘ Kneyclopedia of Rural Sports® 
title not sufficiently compiehensive for the design which 
extends to all ages and nations. The author is D. P. 
Blaine, who is not new to the public in this walk of 
literature, The ‘ History of Field Sports” is to be coms 
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pleted in ten parts. It is copiously illustrated with spirited 

and characteristic wood-engravings. It combines na- 

tural history with the chase; and displays a vast fund 

of reading and wealth of material The only objection 

that can be brought to the work is a rather sinall type. 
Yarrell’s British Birds. 

The last part we have seen is devoted to rooks, jack- 
daws, magpies, and their congeners ; birds about which 
there is a good deal to tell in the way of delightful gos- 
sip. The engravings are as elegant as ever. 

Rose’s new General Biographical Dictionary. 

A second Part has appeared. 
rally, from the comprehensive nature of the plan, very 
biief, we consider that the value of the Dictionary micht 
be greatly improved by occasionally referring the reader 
tu more copious sources of information. This applies 
chielly to the biography of learned or eminent foreigners, 
as the notices of the Engiish worthies are pretty full. 

Paul Periwinkle. 
Thiz is a lively bustling tale of the sea, in the man- 
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As the notices are gene-° 


ner of the Boz school, appearing in Numbers, and illus , 


trated with humorous designs—the pen being no longer 
able to stand, it would appear, without the support of the 
peucil, at is by the author of “ Cavendish.” 
Tleads ef the People. 
The Head of the Heads announces a new series, This 
concludes with undiminished vigour and spirit, with a 


paper on the Printer’s Devil, a functionary of old stand. | 


ing and great repute in the world of letters. The sketch 
is written by Jerrold in his happiest vein. 
Life of Nelson, 

A part or half volume of a reprint of Clarke and 
Macarthur’s “ Life of Nelson,” lavishly adorned with 
naval portraits, has been published by the Messrs Fishers, 
exactly in the style of their * Life of Wellington.” 

The Voluntary System, 

This is a Prize Essay, written in reply to Dr Chal- 
mers’ late Agitation Lectures on Church Establishments. 
Tie author is the Rev. Joseph Angus, the pastor of 
a Dissenting congregation in London, ‘The prize, of 
one hundred guineas, was offered by The Protestant So- 
Gety for the Protection of Neligious Liberty, and was 
adjudged to the author of this treatise by the Rev. Dr 
Raffles, the Rev. Dr Pye Smith, and Willian Tooke, 
isq.—a suflicient proot, we conceive, of its merits. 

From the notes and illustrations appended, we learn 
that the number of what are called Protestant Dissenting 
chapels in England and Wales is about 7,500; but if 
those of Catholics, Jews, Quakers, and Unitarians be 
included, then the number is 8,700, attended by at least 
three millions of persons, The money raised, voluntarily, 
for the support of the Dissenting clergy, averaging their 
salaries at £120 a-year each, is about a million; but 
the average of £120 is probably too low—certainly it 
would be much too low if applied even to poor Scotland. 
This is independently of what is spent in building and 
Tepairing chapels, &c. The Dissenting body taise up- 
Wards of another million yearly for missions, schools, 
Lible societies, and benevolent institutions. They pay 
irom fifteen to twenty thousand a-year for the education 
of their ministers. 





The Quakers—« small body numeri- | 


cally_are compelled to pay £14,000 a-year to the State | 


Church—are “spoiled of their goods” annually to that 
amount. The sums which the Dissenters must pay to the 
Churchaethe “ millions” paid would, as here stated, soon 
fever the whole country with meetings, We must glean 


a 


——— 
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sed 


a sample of the Essay, though it should only be a biief 
and mutilated one :— 

« Every country in Europe has had its Puritans—men 
bearing aclose resemblance tothe early Christians—against 
whom the malice of the populace has been direcied, by the 
same arts of calumny and detraction, and, in all instances, 
by the same church, the endowed. Catholics, Protestants, 
Churchmen and Dissenters, have been alike guilty. 
Ouce vest them with State power, and, in self-defence, 
they become * Papists,” and, if possible, crush every 
opposite sect. If they have influence with the legisla- 
ture, and if the minds of men be “ sleeping,” they impel it 
to persecute 3 or, if that expedient fail them, they try to 
stir up the popular mind by contrivance and management 
—a kind of persecution more serious, as it cripples the 
usefulness of the sufferers without awakening on their 
side the sympathies of the virtuous. 

This animosity of the endowed we reckon among the 
essentials of an establishment, because its causes are 
permanent. The interests of the favourite sect, «ud the 
interests of the dissenter are ever opposed, ‘That each 
man is dound to exercise his judgment in matters of re- 
ligion, and to acknowledge no other guide; that the 
ewoluments of Christian ministers should be confined to 
the voluntary contributions of the people; that the reli- 
gion of the State is not necessarily the religion of the 
subject—are maxims so obviously consistent with reason 
and Scripture, so clearly involved in dissent, and so 
grossly violated by the existent system. that it cannot be 
but feared © ‘Tue Church” will vanish before them, Under 
these circumstances, the worth and the devotedness of 
Dissenters serve only (we speak of tendencies) to make 
them more hated, because more formidable. Had they 
been immoral only—Papisis in sentiment, Athiests in 
practice—they might still have been regarded as the 
sons of the Church; but now they are “ worse than 
heathens."’ Their dissent is a crime that must be aban- 
doned before it can be forgiven. . « 
It will be observed that throughout we have looked upon 
Establishments, not so much as they are, but as they 
might be, if human nature were perfect, power never 
abused, injustice never resisted; and, even under this 
form, it has been found that they are eminently anti- 
Christian and unjust. By patronizing one sect or opinion, 
they punish all others. They compel all to contribute, 
fur the maintenance of the opinions of the endowed, 
money and influence; while they deny to the Dissenter, 
who believes his own taith to be the faith of the Bible, 
all share in them. Iu Italy the penalty of dissent is pro- 
scription or imprisonment; in Spainit is banishment 
or death ; in England it is loss of influence, of property, 
of character ; in all, men are punished for doing as God 
has commanded—searching the Scriptures, and judging 
for themselves—for enercising one of the most sacred 
prerogatives of our nature; a prerogative which it is both 
impiety and injustice to invade, 


Following out this line of argument, the essayist shews 
that the influence of State churches is always unfavour- 
able to the dibertirs of the People; that under tyrannical 
governments dissent is almost wholly unknown, and 
that in our own country the clergy have ever been the 
enemies of freedoum—that High Church is the epithet 
applied to arbitrary maxims oi: State policy ; and, lastly 
that Guizot has lately declared that unless Catholicisin is 


esta lished in Fiance, the throne of the barricades, the 


“ semi-despotism” of Louis Philippe, is insecure; ** No 
Bishop, no King,” is indeed an old maxim. But the in- 
fluence of State churches, also fosters the spirit of rebel- 
lion; for if Government be agiinst its subjects, it must 
be expected that the subjects will be against the Govern. 
ment. Our author, after shewing the immense evil which 
the violation of the principles of toleration, or of full re- 
ligious equality, has inflicted upon Christian countries, 
and upon mankind, by bloody wars and persecutions, pro- 
ceeds to shew the injurious effects of established or domi- 
nating sects to Christianity ; and then to the refutation of 
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the special arguments of Dr Chalmers, Mr Gladstone, and 
the other modern advocates of Establishments. His rea- 
soning is throughout close and lucid—a great advantage 
which he possesses over some of his verbose and resound- 
ing opponents. 

A Manual for Mechanics’ Institutions. 

This volume is published under the superintendence of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful knowledge, It 
treats of those subjects most important to the successful 
e-tablishment and prosperity of Mechanics’ Institutions, 
It commences with a brief history of the origin of these 
useful associations, and deals at large with their various 
Rules for 
government, outlines of lectures, and a catalogue of 


objects, internal regulations, and economy. 


books (which we fully agree with the noble chairman and 
the secretary in thinking a very imperfect one) are given, 
and agreat variety of miscellaneous information, and valu. 
able hintsare broughttogether, It appears the leading de- 
fect of nearly all these institutions, that but a small pro- 
portion of the whole members are either mechanics, or 
operatives of any class. Their main body appears to be 
shopmen and clerks, But itis good to have any class of 
young men brought within the reach, and under the in- 
fluence of knowledge, and in the way of forming good 
habits. 

We, for many concurring reasons, recommend this 
book to the attention of the promoters of early and adult 
education. There can be no question about the excellent 
intentions of those who put it forth; nor yet thata few 
months of wholesome agitation, personally carried on by 
them throughout the country, would do more to farther 
their object than all the volumes they can put forth. 
George Fox, John Wesley, John Howard, 
Clarkson, nay MrOwen and Mr O’Connell, are all aware 
of this fact, and had they not acted upon it they had 
never, by all their written and published epistles, founded 


Thomas 


sects and effected grand reforms. The parts must be 
more strongly moved before they will respond to the 
central body. One proof is, that to a circular addressed 
by the Society to the various Mechanics’ Institutions, and 
similar bodies in Great Britain, very few answers have 
been returned. If the schoolmaster would be greatly 
effective, the schoolmaster must come abroad. 

An Tnquiry into the Morbid effects of the Defi. 
ciency of Iood. By Baron Richard Howard, 
M. D. 

We have here a powerful if indirect argument for the 
abolition of the Corn-Laws; and the taxes on meat, 
butter, cheese, &e., &c.. by a medical practitioner in 
Manchester, and physician to some of its charitable in- 
stitutions, No pessible situation could afford the medi- 
cal observer on the evil consequences of deficient food— 
whether moral, physical, or intellectualma wider field 
Among the consequences of deficient 
Were 
the gnawings of hunger continued to be experienced with 
the same acuteness that they are felt upon incidental pri- 


vation, by those who are at all times well fed, Dr Howard 


of investigation. 
food, is the languor and final decay of appetite. 


is of opinion that hunger would break through stone 
walls, and *‘ that violations of the law would be much 
more frequent, during periods of general distress, than 
they are now.””) The array of evils which he musters, as 
the consequence of deficiency of food among the working 
classes, is formidable and even appalling to humanity. 
This alone is the direct cause of many diseases; and, in 
particular, of nervous diseases, low fever, infant death, 
from various diseases, and of the death of old people, 
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and of poor women nursing their children too long, To 
deficiency of food Dr Howard imputes much of the 
listlessness and torpor of the mental faculties remarked 
among the labouring poor; and the moral effects are 
equally certain and deplorable. The ill-fed man “ becomes 
gloomy and dispirited; his physical exhaustion gv sire. 
lyzes the energies of his mind, that he has neither ¢),. 
disposition nor the power to make an effort to assist him. 
self; and he would rather doze away his time, an 
perish, than rouse himself to any exertion.’ Dr Hy, 
aptly illustrates the depressing influence of inadequa:, 
nutrition on the inind by several passages from Captain 
Franklin's narrative. Under our title of “An Abjp 
Medical Argument for the Instant Abolition of the Corn- 
I.aws,”’ we commend this treatise on the prevalence of 


starvation amoung the working classes, to the especial 
attention of legislators and landowners, 


Everett's Memoirs of the Rev. Daniel Tsaae, 

This book will be of considerable interest to the Wes. 
leyan Methodists, amons whom Mr Isaac, a man of 
strong character, was an eminent and influential preacher. 
It gives considerah!* insight into the domestic |if 
of the lower and middie classes of England. With 
their flocks, the Methodist preachers come into more 
intimate contact, and interfere more in their personal and 
private affiirs than any clergy, save the Roimish priests. 
Mr Isaac did good service at one period in putting down, 
at considerable personal risk, a secret association of a 
dangerous nature, among the colliers. They were organ- 
ized into “The Brotherhood,” as they termed it, about 
the same time as the Luddites, and for nearly the same 
objects. The single object of all combinations of colliers 
seems a rise of wages, or more pay and less work. It is 
idle to describe them as political, But though Mr Isaac 
acted the part of a Boanerges in putting down their unlaw- 
ful and mischievous societies, he was the true friend of 
his flock. Once, while he was stationed at Leicester, a 
Reason Of great commercial depression occurred, and the 
Rey. Robert Halland Mr Isaac preached and made collec: 
tions, in behalf of the sufferers, throughout the winter. 
Trade became brisk when the spring set in; andi the mag- 
ters now wished the men who had been starving for want 
of work to labour night and day. “ No,” said Mr Iszac 
tothe men, ‘* twelve hours are sufficient for any man to 
work ; proceed facther, and you will again glut the ware- 
houses, and your masters will reduce you to seven sliil- 
lings a-week, and place you where you were.” Ilis 
sympathies were always on the side of the working-man, 
He im- 
agined—strange delusion !__that the Corn-Laws keep up 
wages. Mr Isaac was, notwithstanding, a man of strong 
commonsense, andof rough John-Bullish humour. Among 
his antipathies was the modern system of female boarding- 
school education for the middle classes. ‘I have but 4 
poor opinion,” he once said to a friend at Sheffield, ‘‘of 
the present mode of educating females. Mademoiselle 
receives lessons in French, music, and dancing, at some 
£50 a-year, without any probability whatever of the 
said accomplishments being rendered available to any 
future advantage. It suits neither a rich nor yet a poor 
man’s daughter ;—too little is attained frequently in the 
former class, and too much in the latter. Oh, I quilé 
forget ‘the hearth-rug and the bell-ropes! Half-a-yeat 
and £20 spent in. fabricating bell-ropes! I tell thee, 
Friend Welch, for half the money, I could buy * 
much rope as will serve Newgate and the Old Bailey 
to the Millenium!” Among his many controversies, 


though his opinions were sometimes erroneous, 
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Mr Isaac, “ the polemic divine,” had one with the provin. 
cial Phrenologists, where triumph was, perhaps, not diffi- 
cult. He teased them by asking where, among the powers 
of the human mind, the Governor, the Regujator, Reason, 
was located ?_-and accounted for all the nonsense of the 
New Science from Reason having no local habitation, 
either in the creed or on the skull. Though not with. 
out some of the small biemishes, or rather distinctive 
marks of his sect and calling, Mr Isaac was both a good 
and an able man, full of life and energy ; possessing and 
exercising the power of independent thought upon most 
subjects, 
The Heavenly Doctrine. 


Charles Louis Duke of Normandy, the son (soi- 


disant) of Louis XVI., taking the hint of Guizot, has | 


come out upon the world in the character of the founder 
of a new faith! Itis neither that of St Simon, of Baron 
Swedenborg, nor Joanna Southcote; but one specially 
revealed to this unfortunate scion of royalty, who, we 
suppose, is the same individual that was nearly assassin- 
ated a few months back, though he seems to bear a 
charmed life. The revelation of ‘The Heavenly 
Doctrine” was made to the Duke by three Angels, He 
put a variety of questions on points which troubled 
him, and received detailed explanations and new lights 
upon the whole New Testement, in a series of friendly 
familiar dialogues with the said angels, The revelation 
is literally translated from the French of the Duke, by 
one of the disciples of “ The Heavenly Doctrine,’ Charles 
de Copan. We fear the angels are (doctrinally at least) 
not quite orthodox ; and, indeed, their avowed object is 
“ to expose the errors and impostures of the Church of 
Rome,’ on which they preach some clever short ser- 
mons. The angels seem to have very little faith in, or 
respect for, the revealed record of the Acts of the Apostles ; 
and of the whole of the Epistles the angels give a new 
free translation, This divine revelation concludes 
with a scheme of ecclesiastical polity and internal church 
discipline Which contains some excellent provisions, who- 
ever suggested them. ‘Though there are to be no digni- 
taries in ** The Catholic Evangelical Church”—the only 
title being Pastor—its affairs are to be administered by 
a supreme Central Council, the members of which are 
to receive £.2,000 a-year each for their labours, This cu- 
rioussummary of ** The Heaven/y Doctrine” is subscribed 
by two persons, formerly RomanCatholic priests: a lawyer, 
formerly a Catholic, and the Duke himself, as “ Protect. 
OR OF THE CATHOLIC AND EVANGELICAL CnuRcH.” 
It is right to say, that we have given this divine revel- 
ation of * The Heavenly Doctrine” but a very hasty and 
cursory perusal, though we do not misrepresent it. The 
Duke has had many more revelations, Some concerning 
the future state of the soul, and other obscure points ; 
but his interpreter justly thinks that “ 7’e Heavenly Doc- 
trine” should take precedence, and that one branch of the 
revelation is enough at a time, 

The Life of Marcus Tullius Cicero. Family 

Library, No LXIX. Tegg, London, 

This life is written by Mr Hollings, whose memoir of 
Gustavus Adolphus lately struck us much, by the unex- 
pected liberality and enlightened philosophy with which 
the memoirs of a military hero were treated. 

The memoirs of the great Roman orator and statesman 
are comprehensive, and compiled with talent, pains, and 
judgment, and with that amiable prepossession for the 
hero, which always contributes to the agreeableness, if not 
always to the fidelity of biography. This is altogether a 





| of extravagance or madness. 





volume which may well supply the place of more bulky 
and ambitious works. 


Memoirs of George For. 12mo. Pp. 323. 

Because, as we presume, the remarkable founder of the 
Quakers’ Society never attended any University, and knew 
not a word of Greek or Latin, he has been regarded by 
nearly every writer on the history of religious sects in 
this country as far beneath Wesley and Whitefield. At 
best we can imagine no other ieason; for in original 
power of mind, in flaming zeal, and indefatigable energy, 
he equalled, if he did not surpass either of those eminent 
men, That the sect which he founded in the face of far 
greater difficulties than those with which the first Me- 
thodists had to contend, has not become much more nus 
merous, we take to be owing partly to the strictness of its 
social discipline, butin a much greater degree to the want 
ofa regular and paid body of ministers, ‘The «xperiment 
of George Fox was a bold one; but the world was not 
ripe for it, nor is it yet ripe. Quakerism was a religion 
too spiritualized for the multitude, 
of Popery, a faith without a ritual; or, as its opponents 
have falsely said, without a worship, 
of Friends, though always a highly respectable body, has 
Nor are we certain but 


Jt was the antipodes 
Hence the Society 


never increased its numbers. 
that there were numerically as many Friends, and Priends’ 
meetings towards the close of the career of George Fox, as at 
this day. It is a small sect, and uses no means to extend 
itself; instead of which, the world says it has become 
apathetic and exclusive, 

This memoir of Fox is not by any means a perfect work. 
It would appear to have been compiled by different writers, 
and a very long historical preface it would have heen bet. 
ter to have abridged, and thrown part of it into the Lite, 
The Lite is properly an analysis, with very copious extiacts 
from other memoirs, and from Fox's diaries and narra. 
tives. Probably, from reverential feelings, the writer hos 
withheld nearly everything characteristic of the early years 
of Fox’s ministry, when his enthusiasm often took the shape 
Yet it Was madness with 
method, and adopted to bring the doctrines which he 
taught into notice. He often travelled with a friend, 
and on coming into a town, his fellow apostle would 
preach in the streets, and be arrested before George had 
left the inn. “ He would soon learn the tate of his friend, 
and by a bold remonstrance against this uncourteous 
treatment of strangers, obtain his release.” “ Such 
occurrences gave opportunity for discourse with the prin. 
cipal men of the place, drew the people about them, and 
thus furnished opportunity to impress the doctrines of 
truth with good effect.” The modern Quakers have ap- 
parently abjured all the eccentric 
Founder; that “ bold soldier of Jeeus Christ,” who 
walked intrepidly into the steeple-houses, the courts of 
justice, or the chamber of the First Magistrate, denounc- 
ing all unrighteousness, and proclaiming the truth of the 
Gospel in its uncorrupted simplicity. 

The volume contains an epitome of the doctrines and 
discipline of the Quakers, which are nearly the same as 
Fox left them. Ile started as a reforming apostle in the 
year 1645, at the age of twenty-one, with very slender 
attainments, but with a native force of character and 
ardour of temperament which hid the defects of his educa- 
tion until he had surmounted them. In the course of his 
incessant travels, George Fox visited the West Indies and 
America. He planted societies both in Ireland and Scot- 
land, and frequently visited them. The first person that 


joined him, the second Quaker, was a woman named 


practices of thei: 
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Elizabeth Hooton in Nottinghamshire; and other mem- 
bers were received, whom the Friends would now, we im- 
agine, feel some scruples about receiving. What meek, 
peaceful Friend of our days, would come forward testify- 
ing against the covetousness of the clergy, or deploring 
that merchandise was made of the Gospel, clergymen 
receiving pecuniary recompense for preaching, and leav- 
ing their flocks and places for a higher salary, pleading 
a call to the Lord “so to do.”? The first Friends were 
a strong-hearted and plain-spoken people. ‘Oh,’ says 
Fox, “the vast sums of money that are got by the 
trade they make of the Scriptures, and by their preach- 
ing, from the highest bishop to the lowest priest ! Which 
trade in the world is comparable to it, notwithstanding 
the Scriptures were given out freely ?”” Fox, in the course 
of his long ministrations, suffered many severe im- 
prisonments, but no persecution could quell his zeal. 
When a young man, a clergyman, advised him to smoke 
tobacco and dance with the girls ; or, as another account 
goes, to sing psalms, in order to banish his despondency. 
Once he had an interview with Cromwell, who seemed as 
if he desired to gain him over; and when he was dis. 
charged from one of his many imprisonments, ordered 
him to dine with the company at Court. But Fox 
would not “eat of his bread, nor drink of his drink.” 
When the Protector was told this, he said—‘* Now, 
I see there is a people risen that I cannot win either 
with gifts, honours, offices, or places; but all other 
sects and people I can.” This was, indeed, a sect not 
likely to increase. Keeping on the hat, and refusing to 
take oaths, or pay tithes, were the cause of incessant per- 
secution to the Friends, besides those other causes from 
which every class of Dissenters then suffered. Once, while 
lox was in prison, a Friend went to Oliver Cromwell, 
and offered to lie in prison himself instead of Fox, if the 
Protector would accept him, Cromwell turned to his 
Council, and asked, ** which of you would do as much 
for me, if I were in the same condition?” George Fox 
seemed to have real pleasure in posing and irritating the 
clergy at their frequent interviews, both by his questions 
and replies. As he advanced in life, his extravagances 
of conduct were corrected, but his zeal and piety never 
knew abatement. We could have wished for a better 
popular Life of this extraoadinary man; but this, with 
all its imperfections and omissions, possesses great value. 


Guide down the Danube from Paris to the Medi- 
terranean, from Vienna to Constantinople, &c., 
Se., §e.; also, The Route to India by Egypt. 
By R. T. Claridge, Esq. New Edition. 

A useful book this, we make no question, to those 
who are about to take the journeys to which it affords a 
guide; but, though its descriptions are lively and com- 
prehensive, they are, from its plan, too concise for stay- 
at-home people. This is no reproach, but rather a com- 
mendation to a Guide-Book. One most useful feature is 
tables of charges, which no Guide-Book should be with- 
out. As a specimen of the minute nature of the work, 
and a curiosity in its way, we copy out the nett disburse. 
ments of a journey from London to Constantinople, by 
different routes :— 

DISBURSEMENTS. 


In order to shew clearly how the journey sketched out 
in the following pages is to be made at the very moderate 
cost assumed as the marimum, viz. £100, it will he ne- 
cessary, first, to fix a sum for daily hotel expenses; and 
next, to point out the cost of conveyance from one point 
tw another. 





kt is difficult, if not impossible, for one person to deter- 
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mine the expenditure of another, for in travelling, as in 
all other things, that depends upon individual disposition 
and taste. The object of these remarks, therefore, is to 
direct those who wish to see a great deal, at the least pos. 
sible cost, consistent with comfort and enjoyment, and 
who, having resolved upon a journey of this description 
for the purpose of making themselves acquainted with the 
physical, domestic, and political state of the various coun. 
tries embraced in it, are prepared to conform to the cus. 
toms of their respective inhabitants; to join the public 
tables, where such are to be found; and, in fact, whilst 
at ** Rome to do as Rome does.” 

This being assumed, the ordinary daily outlay, in most 
of the states through which the traveller will pass, may 
be estimated pretty accurately as follows :— 

1,—F'rance—excepting the capital—bed, Is. §4,; 
breakfast, 10d.; dinner, including wine, 2s. 64d, ; tea, 
10d. ;—5s. 10d. a-day, 

2.—Switzerland and Lombardy. At expensive hotels 
here, the bed is 23. 6d. ; the dinner, 3s. 4d. ; other things 
being about the same as in France ; making 7s, 6d, a-day. 

3.—Belgium,the Rhine, and Germany. Here the ex. 
penses are 20 or 30 per cent. less. The steam-boats on 
the Danube are well served at the following charges: 
—breikfast, 9d.; dinner. ls. 6d. ; supper, ls, 3d., wine 
included ;—3s. 6d. a-day. 

4.—Orsova, where two or three days are passed, bed, 
10uU.; breakfast, 4d, ; dinner, 1s, ; supper, 10d.; 3s, the 
day. 
5.—Galatz to Constantincple. While on board the 
vessel, the cost will be one dollar a-day; in Constanti- 
nople, where articles are considered dear, the cost will be 
double this sum. 

G.—At Smyrna, there are several excellent boarding. 
houses, the charge at which is one dollar a-day. 

7-—At Athens, where there ate several good hotels, the 
expenses, while remaining there, will not exceed two 
dollars a day. On the journey from Athens to Patras, 
and whilst there, provisions will not cost more than a 
dollar a-day. 

8.—From Patras to Marseilles, Trieste, or Ancona, on 
board steamers, the charges are 53, a-day ; but if quaran- 
tine be finished on board an Austrian brig, then ds. a-day 
is charged. 

Thus, when the number of nights spent in travelling— 
the trifling daily expenses incurred in descending the 
Danube—the non-necessity fur extra expenditure on voard 
ship—and the absence of all occasion for excess in Greece 
and Turkey, are taken into account, an average of one 
dollar (4s, 2d.) a-day, will be seen to be the maximum of 
the cost for provisions, domiciles, &c, ; and as parties are 
supposed to lose no time in reaching one of the places of 
embarkation, viz. Marseilles, Vienna, Ancona, or Trieste, 
three months will be ample time in wh:ch to complete 
the tour. But in order to provide for servants and other 
contingencies, 8s. per day is assumed as the amount of 
expense ; and as every facility is now afforded for moving 
from one place to another, the calculation of time made 
will be found ample for the purpose of completing the 
journey, Thus, those who understand travelling, aud 
who desire to undertake an economical journey, will be 
able to determine how far this may be effected ; while 
those unaccustomed to it, will perceive that something 1s 
allowed for their inexperience. 


Let us now sum up these separate expenses :-— 
Load. 





Provisions, &c. fur three months, at 6s. per 
day, é ° ° : ° P 36 0 0 
The expense from London to either of the 
the three places of embarkation differs but 
little, none exceeds ° ° ° ° 
From Vienna to Orsova,. ° ° 
Carriage from thence to Mehadia and back, 
From Orsova to Constantiaople, . ° 
Guide for a week at Constantinople, . 
Horses tor self and guide to Belgrade, ° 
Visit to Broussa and back, . . 
Horse to the Giant Mountains, from Scutari, 


Carry forward, £ 
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Brought forward, £66 9 6 
Steam-boat from Constantinople toSmyrma, 3 7 2 
Horses for self and guide from Smyrna to 
Ephesus and back, . e ° ° 1 5 0 
Steamer from Smyrna to Syra, va 116 0 
Syra to Athens, : 8 016 9 
Guide two days in Athens, . ° ° o 8 0 
Boat to Egina and Epidorus, ° ° 1 0 0 
Jwo horses to Napoli di Romania, . ° 0 8 6 
Carriage from Napoli to Argos and back, 0 5 0 
Horses for self and baggage to Corinth, . 0 8 G6 
Boat from Corinth to Patras, touching at Sa- 
lona, and horse from thence to Delphi and 
back, : ° ° ° ° 218 0 
Patras to Trieste, touching at Corfu, ° 710 0 
From Trieste to England, . . ‘ 12 0 0 








£98 12 5 

To this let us add a visit te Zante, and from 
thence to Corfu and Ancona, by the steam- 
boat, instead of going direct to Trieste; 
this would be an additional expense of, . 


3 14 0 








Making a total expenditure of, . £102 6 5 

Thus, it will be seen, that a single traveller, (whose in- 
dividual expenses are greater than they would be if he 
travelled with others,) though diverging from the direct 
route and taking the best place inthe public conveyances, 
and deuying himself nothing to make his journey of the 
most agreeable description, would find, upon his return 
home to England, a sinsll balance remaining out of the 
£100 set apart for his tour; or if he made the additional 
trip to Zante, &c., the excess would be about £2. 

COST ON THE USUAL ROUTES. 





£s d. 

1.—London to Paris, . ; ‘ 2 2 0 

Paris to Marseilles, ° ° 3 6 8 

£5 8 & 

2,—London to Paris, ° £2 2 0 
Paris (by way of Geneva) to Mil lan, 

(140 francs,) . 516 8 
Milan (by way of Geneva) to V enice, 

(335 tranes,) ‘ ‘ ‘ ° 1 7 ll 
Venice to Trieste, by steam-boat, (22! 

francs, ) ° ° ° . 018 9 

£10 5 4 


There are three or four more routes to Vienna laid 
down, but these we need not notice, The estimated ex- 
pense of travelling is about the same by each—about 
£10. The route by Paris and Strasburg is the most ex- 
pensive—that by Frankfort and Munich the cheapest ; for 
France is avoided. 

History of the Campaign in France in 1814, 
Translated from the Russian of A, Mikhailof- 
sky-Danielefsky. 

It is a new and good thing under the sun to see Eng- 
lish literature indebted, in any shape, to Russia. The 
author is not only a native Russian general, but a mem- 
ber of the Imperial Senate. He acted as an aid-de-camp 
to the Emperor Alexander in the campaign which he de- 
scribes ; and the reader may be tolerably well pre-assured 
that nothing will be found in his narrative that can by 
possibility offend any Russian Emperor, past, present, or 
to come. The narrative, indeed, glorifies the whole 
Russian army. We have not much space for extracts, 
bat one must be given as a curiosity. The Russian 
general having elaborately shewn that the defeat of the 
Russians, with great loss, in the affair of Champaubert, 
was entirely owing to “ the erroneous dispositions” of 
Old Blucher—and, if bis statements are received at their 
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given value, to some:hing more culpable than error of 
judgment in the veteran—he proceeds :— 

. Prussian writers, in their desire to justify Blucher, lay 
the blame of the disaster on Olsoofief, who, having re- 
ceived positive orders to take Champaubert, could not 
deciine fighting. Blucher’s glory will retzin its lustre 
for ages, even if he made a few mistakes in the course of 
his brilliant military career, His laurels will not fade, 
and we do homage to them with the greater pleaeure that 
they were mostly bought with Russian blood. Napoleon 
desiring to see Olsoofief, invited him to sup with him ; 
but, as the general had difficulty in expressing himself in 
the French language, Napoleon sent for Poltorasky, and 
the following dialogue took place :— 

“ Tlow many were you in the field to-day ?”” 

‘‘ Three thousand and ninety men, and twenty-four 
guns.” 

“ Nonsense !-—that cannot be; you had at least 18,000 
men.”” 

“ A Russian officer does not speak nonsense—I have 
told you the truth ; besides there are other persons from 
whom you can learn the same thing; then, | hope, you 
will be convinced Russians do not lie.” 

Napoleon scowled, and, after a short silence, said— 
‘If what you assert be true, it may be said, to your 
honour, that Russians alone can fight so desperately; I 
could have pledged my head you were at least 18,000,” 

‘¢ For all that, I am a prisoner.”’ 

“¢ What does that signify; your Emperor has fifty of 
my generals prisoners, as good as you. But granting 
that, I have destroyed you without great honour, as my 
troops fought with yours a whole day”—— 

Afier a little boasting on the part of Napoleon, which 
we pass, he entered on his late disastrous campaigns ; and 
ended by saying— 

** Your old fox, Kutusof, deceived me by his march on 
our flanks.” 

He carried his playful humour so far, that Poltorasky 
now and then disputed with him, and said, among other 
things, that the French had burned Moscow. The ex- 
pression seemed unpleasant to Napoleon, whe answered— 

‘“* What! the French ? that act of barbarism was the 
work of you Russians,”’ 

“ When you took possession of Moscow, and when all 
order was at end, it may be said that both the French 
and the Russians burned it; but I must frankly tell 
you, the Russians, so far from regretting the catastrophe, 
reflect with pride on the burning of their ancient capital, 
and can soon build another.” 

Napoleon continued to grow warmer, ‘* It was a 
barbarous deed, and a stain on the nation, I took 
Berlin, Madrid, and Vienna, and no such thing hap- 
pened,.”’ 

“ The Russians don’t regret it, and are delighted with 
the results.” Napoleon stamped with his foot, and 
ordered the prisoner to leave the room. 

But the Emperor recovered his temper, sent Flahaut 
after the Russian prisoner, and loaded him with compli- 
ments; and again began a train of interrogatories, to all 
of which Poltorasky had but one answer—** I don’t 
know.” Thus baffled, Napoleon said—‘‘ Why does your 
Emperor not everywhere employ his own excellent 
troops, and not the Germans, whom I could annihilate 
in half an hour; while I have been fighting with you 
for a whole day.” . . . . . 

** You ask me about the position of our army—that is 
a secret, ‘To us the will of the Emperor is sacred, send 
us where he may.” 

‘A gallant soldier says everything that comes upper. 
most.” 

** Our oath to our Emperor forbids that.” 

Here Napoleon, displaying an intercepted order from 
Blucher to Olsoofief, desiring him on no account to 
retire from Champaubert, exclaimed —“ Here is your 
drunkard Blucher! Did he know { was here? Where 
I am there are a hundred thousand more.” The Russian 


was proof against all Napoleon's arts, the uniform answer 
| being, * 1 dun’t know,” 
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In this campaign the Rassian Emperor is everything ; 
and Prussians, English, and Austrians, sink into insigni- 
ficance. The Parisians come forth to meet the Emperor 
with enthusiasm—‘“ Here he is! Here is Alexander ! 
How graciously he nods to us ! With what kindness he 
speaks tous!” . . + « » ° 
- « « «+ The French, who had pictured to themselves 
the Russians worn out by long campaigns and hard 
fighting; as speaking a language altogether unknown 
to them, and dressed in a wild outlandish fashion, could 
scarce believe their eyes, when they saw the smart Kus- 
sian uniforms, the glittering arms, the joyous expression 
of the men, their healthy countenances, and the kind 
deportment of the officers. The smart repartees of the 
latter in the French language completed their astonish- 
ment. ‘* You are not Russians,”’ said they to us, ‘* you 
ure surely emigrants.” The report of the incredible ac- 
complishments of the conquerors flew trom mouth to 
mouth, The praises of the Russians knew no bounds; 
the women from the windows and balconies welcomed 
us, by waving their handkerchiefs; and from one end of 
Paris [to the other ?] the cry of * Long live Alexander ! 
Long live the Russians !’’ was uttered by a million voices. 
~ © + « « « . * Reign over us,” said they, “ or 
give us a monarch like yourself.” 


The ecstasy of the Parisians did not stop here, nor yet 
the glorification of the Russian Emperor. We never 
hear a word all the while of Lord Castlereagh, save to 
learn how the Emperor snubbed the British Plenipoten- 
tiary ; and there seems to have been no such man then 
known as an Arthur Wellesley. This is all as it should 
be. Easter Sunday was the especial day of the Em- 
peror’s glory, Accompanied by many forcigners, among 
whom were French marshals and generals, the Emperor 
publicly performed his devotions on the Place Louis XV. 
where an altar was erected on the spot where Louis XVI. 
had been beheaded ; and there the Emperor knelt down. 
“ This was truly the day of the triumph of Alexander’s 
piety. Both in ancient and modern times, have king- 
doms been conquered, but never before was seen an ex- 
ample of a conqueror, in the midst of a foreign ca pital, 
naming himself the mere instrument of Providence, and 
giving the glory of his success to God. When prayers 
were over, the roar of the Russian cannon resounded 
throughout Paris.” This Russian writer forgets that 
Suwaroff gave glory to God for the sack of Ismail, and 
for every other bloody atrocity that he committed, The 
liussians are all pious; and what a Charlatan was this 
Alexander. In England he tricked the saints, and even 
mystified the Quakers, From the narrative of his aid-de- 
camp, one might imagine that it was solely by his clemency 
that France was not treated like Poland, and Paris like 
Ismail and Warsaw. On the same day the pious Em- 
peror decorated his old coxcomical tutor, I.a Harpe, with 
the ribbon of St Andrew, and Madame, surrounded by a 
large party, burst into tears! The Russian General pro- 
ceeds very characteristically, ‘* The newspapers were at 
this time almost exclusively filled with articles about the 
Emperor Alexander ; indeed it seemed as if Paris had 
ceased to think of the other allies. The French, whose 
most celebrated writers had been preaching infidelity for 
a whole century, were much astonished to observe the 
piety of the Emperor and the Russians.” They wereall, 
like their religious Emperor, mere instruments in the 
hand of Providence; and a medal was worn by the sol- 
diers as a reward of merit, with the eye of Providence 
on one side, and on the other—® Not unto us, not unco 
us, but unto Thy name!"’ The magnanimity and piety 
of the Emperor was the burden of every journal, and the 
theatres rung nightly with “‘ Long live the Russians !"’ 

What pity that they were ever obliged to go away, 





The English translator excusés himself from attempting 
the translation of some of the panegyrics and laudatory 
addresses pronounced by the Savans of Paris. Their 
“ fustian phrases” could not be rendered into plain honest 
English, The vernacular speech wont bear such fulsome 
stuff, though we have seen the English language pretty 
hard tried of late in the same sort of service. 


Haydon on Academies of Art. 

Mr Haydon has been at war with that great self. 
elected corporation, the Royal Academy, for nearly 
thirty years, and yet the ardour of his hostility has not 
abated one jot. To the principle of nursery hot. 
beds, forcing houses for Art, he is decidedly opposed, 
and consequently, to Academies wheresoever found ; 
but he ‘has also a pet prejudice, a peculiar antipathy, 
a burning indignation, against that institution which, 
he argues, debases and crushes art in Britain, and 
which he has found personally injurious. Hazlitt has 
argued the same question on broader grounds, and un- 
biassed by personal irritation, and arrived at the same con- 
clusion. Genius in art has uniformly risen to its greatest 
splendour before it was trammelled and suffucated by aca- 
demies; and art has everywhere languished and decayed 
where the incorporated body has come to press like an 
incubus upon its native energies, Mr Haydon, as we 
think, is so thoroughly sound in the fundamental prin. 
ciple, that it is not worth while to cavil at the sweeping 
extent of some of his minute deductions. For the excep- 
tions it matters little, while he can establish the rule,— 
and demonstrate the fact that 

All over Europe, self-election, non-responsibility, ex- 
clusive monopoly, and state honours (in art) have had 
the same effect; all over Europe, men of the greatest 
talents and consequence have been destroyed, while men 
of moderate abilities, because they were members of such 
bodies, have lived in afluence and employment, 

On this ground it was, that I commenced war with all 
academies which extend beyond the ordinary school, in 
other matters of education; and have not, I appeal to 
you, the disclosures before the committee of art justified 
hostilities ? 

It has taken twenty-six years to accomplish this desi- 
deratum, and it will take as long again, till the full in- 
tent of the principle of opposition can be reasonably 
worked to a conclusion: the country is advancing rapidly 
to enter into this question ; and schools of design, which 
ought always to be the first step, are superseding exhibi- 
tions, which ought to be the last. 

As the nobility get enlightened by lectures on art, and 
the people increase in knowledge and tact, do you think 
the fire will go out, when this generation has passed 
away ? Indeed it will not. A raceis gradually preparing 
itself, and will be doing it, whilst apparently the art may 
sink or stand still; and by and by some genius will 
arise, greater than any in our own times, who will carry 
the budding principles now alive to their full intensity 
and power. The time will come when Britain will shake 
off the local obstructions of the reformation, and its 
genius shine out on Europe, cleared of the superstitions 
of the Papists, of the idolatry of the Greeks ; retaining 
the beauties of both without the absurdities of either, and 
carrying art on, on sounder moral principles than it has 
ever yet shewn itself to the world. 

Every man will join in this prayer. 

Mr Haydon has dilated upon the enormities of the 
Royal Academy from its birth-day. Its mean jealousies 
and paltry intrigues are certainly sufficiently contemptible, 
yet itis hard thus to visit the iniquities of the fathers upo® 
the children. Their vehement denouncer will say, that it is 
a righteous punishment, as the innate wickedness of the 
parent-head is displayed with equal virulence in the pre 


sent generation. He therefore testifies against academi- 
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cians of every generation, like an old Covenanter ; anathe- 
matizes, excommunicates them, for forcing Reynolds to 
resign, expelling Barry, and ill-using “ Wilkie, Martin, 
Lough,’”’ and why not Haydon? He accuses them— 

J. Because it is their acknowledged principle that the 
art is a éhing they have a right te keep to themselves !® 

2. From their opposing the advance of artists, by 
denying them the just privileges which other bodies 

rant. 

. 3. [ accuse them of not only wishing to keep back 
the nation, but of the selfish desire to mislead their 
taste, by sanctioning the publication of the infamous 
Catalogue Raisonué, in which all the greatest names 
were abused; and by which the liveral patrons were 
disgusted. 

4. I accuse them of hating distinguished talent, by 
forcing Reynolds to resign, expelling Barry, and de- 
grading Wiikie and Martin. 

5. Of detesting high art, and of a mean fear of its 
ultimate triumph, by chilling the Government, and never 
as a body having come forward to influence the Govern- 
ment to assist it, 

G. By their always giving portraits the best situations 
in their annual show, anc never prominently bestowing 
rank on historical pictures by good places, unless till 
forced by shame and reproaches, 

These are grave accusations—but now to another proof. 

“ And lastly, their interference in the School of Design 
for the mechanic, to prevent his knowing the figure— 
such a winding up of selfishness as would scarcely ever 
have been imagined but by myself.’’ 

Art was at the lowest ebb about 1805, when Wilkie ap- 
peared in London, and redeemed its disgrace. Mr [ay- 
don assigns the rapid advance of art since that time to the 
perfection of Wilkie’s early productions. This may be 
going a little too far, ‘The long interval he specifies, has 
been one of rapid advancement in many things, and from a 
variety of causes. It is more to the point, that Wilkie was 
the fostered pupil of no academy. He had merely studied 
at Graham’s school in this city, and went from Edinburgh 
to London “a finished painter.” 

{t would appear that the Royal Academy now elect 
their Presidents upon the principle, that the want of 
genius is to be held a recommendation! The manner in 
which certain affairs are managed in England, and indeed 
everywhere else, is neatly told in the following passage. 
The academicians had, according to Mr Haydon, con- 
trived to appropriate to themselves all the substantial 
benefits of the parliamentary vote for the National 
Gallery, and by their management, for we must not say 
intrigues, thus frustrated the public objects of that vote, 
In vain, Mr Haydon used his eloquence with Lord Grey 
and the other members of the Government, and told them 
facts which he was likely to understand fully as well as 
they. He predicted to them, he says, what has come to 
pass.—-But we meant to shew the peinted style in which 
Mr Haydon describes the mode by which the Academy 
accomplished its object in establishing a new monoply :— 

Why did Mr Spring Rice carry the Academy under 
his paternal wings, “ as a hen gathereth her chickens ?” 
Why ?—the old curse. The President} had successfully 
painted him, I believe! Was it for this he swore to 
carry their body, limbs, and head, through all the doors 
of the building? Was it for this he embarrassed the 
art of England for another fifty years—and staggered 
their taste? J, without rank, without fortune, without 
property, however undisputable my arguments, however 
self-evident my warnings—whatever were my talents, 
humble or powerful—/ was no match for a first lord, 
against a Chancellor of the Exchequer and a president 
who had successfully painted him. The good I did one 
day, was overturned the next ; and on my saying, “ The 
* From Northcote.—B, RK, H, 

+ Sir Martin Shee, 
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president dines with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and they go and persuade Lord Grey.” “ That's the 
Wray it’s done.” said * * © *. Yes, that’s the way 
it was done. 

Mr Haydon justly complains of the public being still 
excluded from those places, which their money has erected, 
and he proves from late instances, with what perfect 
safety to the objects of art in the gallery, thie liberty or 
right may be granted :— 

‘© Let in the coal-heaver—the pretty servant girl— 
the industrious mechanic—to give these wretches.a taste 
for art! Abo:ninable!"’ The Queen and Lord John 
were defied ; and her Majesty and her Home Secretary 
bowed their heads in submission, 

At Newcastle, the people were let in: nothing could 
exceed their proper behaviour; and what is more inte- 
resting, that historical subjects of the most interest and 
highest poetry, were the subjects about which the brutal 
coal-heaver and ignorant mechanic assembled in crowds, 
So much for the danger to works of art, if the people 
are treated like other human beings ! 

At the British Museum, 28,000 people passed in, in 
one day; and since Hampton Court and the Cartoons 
have been thrown open, 58000 have been let in; and 
what injury has accrued to these sublime and fragile 
productions? ‘ All this is very true,” say the academi- 
cians; ‘* but what loss would accrue to art, if the back 
of the Theseus or the dying Ananias were annihilated by 
the vulgar touchings of the mob: do you put these pro- 
ductions in comparison with the shine of his Majesty's 
boot by Sir Martin? Profanation !” 

The Government say they do not mean to use force, 
But I say they ought: they had ao such delicacy for 
Gatton or Old Sarum; and here is a borough for schedule 
A, more rotten, selfish, and corrupt in art than the dirtiest 
mud in Old Sarum’s ditch. 

Safely entrenched in their new castle, and the public 
grown sick of the subject, the Academicians, according 
to Mr Haydon, defy the Aadicals in art.* The Whig 
Government has become Conservative in art as in po- 
litics, and portrait-painting being now the chief object 
patronised, “high art, and sound taste, and schools of 
design,” are voted the radicalism of art, and ought to be 
discountenanced and put down. According to Mr Hay- 
don, the Royal Academy carries the horror of innova. 
tion to a prodigious height :— 

To draw the skeleton, and master the muscles before 
you paint, is to render yourself suspected of being a 
republican ; but nothing can be more loyal, nothing 
mure orthodox, than to paint without knowing the one 
or the other. When you see a hand painted as it ought 
to be, avvid the monster who painted it, he is concerned 
Jn a conspiracy to overthrow the throne and the altar! 
Mr Hayuon admits that he may be accused of anger, and 


suspected of the probability of being less opposed to those 
abuses had he profited by them. He hopes that his virtue 
would have been found proof, but even his fall would 
not have altered the facts; nor yet the circumstance that 
some who once were like him Reformers, are now voci- 
ferous R. A.’s, Mr Haydon vindicates his indignation by 
potent argument and clinching facts :-— 

Luther was angry, Knox was angry, Wickliffe was 
angry; but their anger and their discontent produced 


your present happiness, and past freedom and independ- 
ence of conscience! Did my just discontent make the 


Academy spend £19,750 on dinners, and but £4,686 in 
sending students abroad in seventy years ? 





LORD BROUGHAM’S PAMPHLETS. 

These pamphlets will be in every one’s hands before 
we have had time to notice them. That on National 
Education, in the form of a letter to the Duke of Bed. 
ford, was probably written to correct the misapprehension 
—the pretended misapprehension we verily believeewof bis 
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764 DR LANG AND MR POLACK OF NEW ZEALAND. 


Lordship’s speech at the close of the Session, when, in | to which his voice and pen have powerfully contributed 
sorrow, he surrendered his bill to the discretion and | until, in some happy distant time, the country, heseine 
mercy of Lord Melbourne. The argumentative part of | stronger in the popular principle—more Democratic, in 
the ‘letter is nearly a recapitulation of what Lord | plain terms—may find a Government strong enough 
Brougham has been saying on the same topic in the last | to carry a scheme of National Education which shall 
and former sessions; but, feeling this cause deeply and | really deserve the name. Meanwhile, we do not despair 
keenly, a glowing and vehement eloquence distinguishes | of the cause of Education, small as is our hope from 
the composition which is remarkable even among those | either Whigs or Tories. The physical improvement of 
of its author. Unless his Lordship, heading the friends the condition of the people, by the abolition of the 
of Education, shall now come forward like a primitive Food-Taxes and the restrictions on trade, will powerfully 
apostle, and go about from town to town planting volun. | tend to promote popular education. * Children ust st 
tary schools—which, if not on the most stable founda- sufficient food and clothes before they cad be'well taught. 
tion, will be better than none at all__we see nothing | The cheap postage, which removes the trammels from 
more that can be done. From the Whigs nothing is to | mind as well as commerce, will hold out a liberal bounty 
be expected save a driblet of an annual or occasional | on elementary education, and promote knowledge and 
grant, to be, in a “great measure, jobbed for patronage. | improvement in a degree very imperfectly understood ; 
It is as little to be hoped that Lord Brougham will take | and, as to our successive aristocratic Governments, the 
the course which we have indicated, half in sport. We people must have farther instructed them before they are 
must, therefore, rest patient with the impulse given, and _ either capable or willing to educate the People, 








DR LANG AND MR POLACK OF NEW ZEALAND. 


A LONG letter has been addressed to us, by Mr Folack, complaining of the misrepresentatiuns and calumnies of Dry 
Lang, regarding himself and the Missionaries, in the Letter lately addressed by the Reverend Doctor to the Earl of 
Durham, as Governor of the New-Zealand Land Company, This letter we reviewed, and extracted some of the 
passages offensive to Mr Polack. Our natural idea, on receiving Mr Polack’s letter, was, if Dr Lang has really tra- 
duced and belied Mr Polack and the missionaries, (who have somehow acquired very large estates in New Zealand,) 
why do they not promptly confute him? We were not without a previous idea that our reverend countryman 
might not be the meekest of ministers, nor even the most charitable of Christians; but newly planted Colonies are 
not to be watered with rose-water ; and the unquiet Doctor's qualities may be those most useful to a young and not 
altogether immaculate community, however ungraceful to the pastoral office and character. No one can have read’ 
his books without obtaining a notion that Dr Lang, partly from principle, and perhaps a good deal from temper, was 


a true son of the church militant; but he has had much rough pioneer work to perform, which is not to be got, 


through without giving offence. We need not here advert to ‘“ Mr Polack the Jew’s” very unfavourable opinion of 
“ Dr Lang the Christian ;” which opinion, according to Mr Polack, is entertained by the whole Colony, where the 
Presbyterian Minister would seem to be a kind of pious or political Ishmaelite, with his hand against every man 
and every man’s hand against him. Moreover, we still consider the Reverend gentleman right in principle in the 
Letter which he has addressed to Lord Durham; but he seems far wrong in details; and he has, if not invented, 
adopted facts injurious to the character of Mr Polack and others, which, having extracted, we now feel bound 
in justice to contradict. After all, some may say we are only opposing Mr Polack’s statements to Dr Lang's. 
The former gentleman ought, however, to be best acquainted with the facts of his own case; and he assures us, in 
substance, that instead of “ the princely estate” in New Zealand, with which Dr Lang, by a malicious stroke of his 
pen, has endowed him, “ the utmost extent of all his purchases does not exceed 1100 acres; and, fur this, instead of 
buying it for a trifle, and perhaps cheating the natives in the payment,’ as Dr Lang alleges, he has paid tor part at 
the rate of “ £6: 10s. an acre to the native chiefs, the proprietors of the soil.” We are not going to moot 
the question of who are the proprietors of the soil ; and we acknowledge that 1100 acres do not look very 
enormous as matters go in the colonies. That he has not cheated the natives in the payment Mr Polack solemnly 
avers. He possesses, he says, a document to which is affixed the mark, pothook, or signature of a certain George 
Mair, once the carpenter of a whaler, and afterwards a servant of the missionaries, authenticating the due payment 
of his lands. Now this said George Mair, (a Peterhead man,) having left his benefactors the missionaries, who 
taught him to read and write, is affirmed to be Dr Lang’s principal if not sole authority for the calumnies contained 
in his Letter. Mr Polack alludes to another document in his possession which, as he thinks, establishes his own 
integrity in his transactions with the natives. It is a letter addressed to him by the Rev. Mr Williams, chairman 
of the Missionary Society, cautioning him to be careful as to what he gave for the acre of land, as his price would 
form a rule, and regulate the general price. But this does not much affect the question. Jt is more to the point, 
and, as we conceive, only the fulfilment of a duty, to cite the following passage from Mr Polack’s letter, which we 
are sorry we cannot conveniently publish at greater length. We entirely omit his abuse of Dr Lang, to which the 
reverend gentleman has perhaps Jaid himself open:— — 

‘As to myself, I only observe, DECIDEDLY and ENERGETICALLY, that now and hereafter, I challenge from any 
appointed authority the sTRICTEST SCRUTINY as to the mode by which I acquired my ‘ princely estate’ in New 
Zealand ; the EquiTyY of the value I Gave for the said estate, at the time, to the absolute proprietors ; and of the 
ENTIRE EQUITY OF THOSE PURCHASES I MaDF.” 


This is enough as regards Mr Polack individually ; and there we leave the matter to those who have interest in it, 
or inclination to sift it farther. Mr Polack cannot seriously imagine that we consider his conscientiously holding 
the faith of his fathers, any disparagement whatever ; nor yet that we are likely to partieipate in Dr J.ang’s colonial 4 
or sectarian spleens and jealousies. We could wish that the state of colonial society, and his own. tempera mesty © 
allowed the Rev. Doctor to bea little more courteous and forbearing with all his brethren, whether Jews or Christiamay,, 
publicans or sinners; but, in New South Wales, Dr Lang, whether as the rough exposer of iniquities in 0 hay oe 

9? 


or individuals, has been of great use. Had he been able to accomplish his task with move meekness of 
might certainly have been desirable both for his own sake and that of the religion of which he is a minister. 
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